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THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 

Dear money, long a stranger to our 
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markets, has now visited them in circum- 
stances which render it in a double sense 
unwelcome ; for, while the visitation has 
not been the result of faults or blunders of 
home growth, the prejudicial effects will 
fall mainly upon home interests anid indus- 
tries just struggling into healthier life 
from a long period of depression. On 
Monday morning the Bank of England ad- 
vanced its rate of discount from five per 
cent. to six—a figure which has not been 
seen in operation for more than three 
years—that is, since the period of gloom 
and distrust which followed the suspension 
of the City of Glasgow Bank. The mere 
fact that this alteration was resolved upon 
without waiting until the customary day of 
meeting for the full Bank Court—that is, 
Thursday next—is the first point which 
calls for notice as distinguishing the pre- 
sent from many similar movements. On 
Thursday last, when the Paris Bourse 
panic had already attained vast propor- 
tions, when France was beginning to 
draw gold rapidly from England, and 
the value of money here was rising, the 
Bank directors met and deliberated, 
but thought it unnecessary to make any 
change. Twenty-four hours afterwards a 
movement became likely, and forty-eight 
hours afterwards it was seen to be inevit- 
able. The circumstances illustrate vividly 
the delicate character of the new condi- 
tions under which the world of finance 
and of the trade which it inspires with 
life carries on its buge and far-reaching 
operations. The modern developments of 
practical science which have made com- 
munication between all civilised coun- 
tries a matter of minutes rather than hours 
or days have at the same time almost iden- 
tified the money markets of two countries 
closely situated, as are England and 
France; so that one cannot prosper 
without the other benefiting, and crisis or 
trouble in Paris is transmitted to Lon- 
don instantaneously. Facilities of inter- 
course have multiplied financial transac- 
tions to a marvellous extent, and of these 
pure speculation furnishes a formidable 
proportion, the consequence of which is 
that not only is the credit of both markets 
mutually involved to an extent unheard of 
before, but many of the points of contact 
arise from businc$s of a hazard- 
ous character. Thus, when eight 
days since the collapse of indiscri- 
minate gambling fell on all the 
French Bourses like a ‘‘ bolt from the 
blue,” the shock was transmitted to Lon- 
don at once, and the English money 
market, although it had no immediate 
connection with the particular fields of 
speculation in whlch French hunters after 
fortune had run riot, had yet so many 
interests in common that neutrality in 
either sentiment or action was out of the 


question. But the crisis in France, al- 
though it came suddenly, developed at 


first slowly, as the prompt combination of 
the great Paris capitalists bade fair to 
avert the worst consequences. On Wed- 
nesday last it is possible that the heads 
of “high finance ` there believed the worst 
to be over, and that their optimism influ- 
enced the deliberation in the Bank par- 
Jour. If so, the feeling and the policy 
were of brief duration. By Thursday 
evening it became apparent that large 
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supplies of gold must be drawn from 
England to replenish French coffers 


against contingencies difficult to measure. 
Orders came hither, were increased, and 
quickly repeated, for gold, more gold, 
gold at any cost, any sacrifice of secu- 
rities, any pledging of credit still un- 


doubted. In the three days the pre- 
cious metal, to the value of about 
six hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, ieft the Bank for Paris, and 


the discount rate was raised, with the 
twofold object of checking the outilow and 
bidding for supplies from other sources. 
"Yet even that was not enough to arrest 
the current, for almosta million ran out 
on Monday, and the cry is still it flows. 
It will be seen at a glance that the cir- 
cumstances attending the present rise in 
the Bank rate are totally different from 
those which accompanied aud followed 
ithe stoppage of the City of Glasgow Bank. 
Holders of money then raised their terms 
‘because they preferred to lend as little as 
possible and to keep their resources in 
their own hands. In the present case we 
have parted with resources to a large 
extent, and must not merely husband 
what remains, but, if possible, replenish 
the void. On the other hand, it must 
not be supposed that the present remit- 
tances to France represent a loss to Eng- 
land, although in some degree it 1s the 
discharge of a long -outstanding liability. 
England is laid under contribution to enable 
French traders and bankers to use cash 
where credit has become unavailable, and 
this market has felt the strain—first, be- 
eause it is nearest, has had some French 
money deposited for employment here, 
and is most closely interwoven in all 
its arrangements with that of Paris. But 
other financial centres feel the influence 
more remotely. Even New York must 
send over gold to help to relieve the pres- 
sure. In one way or other every market 
must contribute to aid its embarrassed 
neighbour—at a price, that price generally 
_ taking the form of a general clearance of 
much reckless and irresponsible specula- 
tion, not in itself of great consequence 
directly to any but its authors, yet irri- 
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tating and complicated enough to endanger 
the smooth working of the financial ma- 
chinery. The effect upon purely English 
interests of the sudden advent of dear 
money is of course adverse. Trade was 
beginning to revive, and there was every 
prospect of the improvement continuing, 
for it was based upon the double security 
of good credit and the wants of the con- 
suming world as indicated by open and 
profitable markets. It can hardly be 
otherwise than that trade and enterprise 
just beginning timidly and tentatively to 
throw out fresh shoots should feel the 
blighting effects of a change which not 
only will strain private credit in many 
cases severely, but will also load with 
additional expense every commer- 
cial transaction where discount is 
required. At the same time, the 
dissimilarity between the present 
situation and that of three years since 
extends fatrher than the mere fact that the 
crisis of 1878 affected internal credit only, 
while the existing one is due to an outflow 
of bullion to help our neighbours over a 
difficulty which we hope and believe to be 
transient. The three years have added 
sensibly to the country’s wealth, have 
re-established credit, so that rarely has 
trade been, as the phrase is, sounder than 
now, and have enabled it to shake off 
much of the dangerous apathy which was 
creeping upon it in the early months of 
1879. If now trade should be a little 
checked, and enterprise of many descrip- 
tions have to wait for a more propitious 
season to develop itself, the worst to be 
said is that a condition of advance is for 
the time retarded, and the gains thus 
postponed may all be realised a little 
later, to whatever height the Bank rate 
may rise now, and however quickly the 
fabric of French speculative finance may 
dissolve like a mocking mirage. As to the 
duration of the crisis in Paris and the 
next stages of the consequent movements 
in the money market, either there or here, 
it is useless to venture upon predictions. 
The situation changes from hour to 
hour, so that it is alike futile to 
assume that the severest pressure 
is now past or that it will go on and be- 
come intenser as the Bourse liquidation 
approaches. Generally speaking, the 
position can be regarded here with equani- 
mity, since the business world is not over- 
loaded with financial engagements, far less 
wading up to the neck in a muddy torrent 
of choking liabilities which threaten to en- 
gulf it. That in France great anxiety 
should prevail was to be expected. but it is 
obvious that the more comprehensive the 
preparations made to face the work of the 
next few days, the less likely are they to 
be insufficient. The French are accumu- 
lating ample reserves against the day of 
reckoning, and they have been too rudely 
awakened from optimist dreams not to be 
keenly alive to the extent of the precau- 
tions needful. Itis lıkely enough, there- 
fore, that when the arrangements of which 
the bullion remittances from this side form 
part are completed, financial Paris will be 
richer than it thought, and may be able to 
return something of what it has taken 
away when quite satisfied that it will be 
no longer wanted.—Daily Telegraph. 


LORD SHERBROOKE AND THE 
CLOTURE. 


Lord Sherbrooke has written a paper in 
the Nineteenth Century which in nearly 
every line declares that its author is no 
longer Mr. Lowe. Not always quite in- 
telligible, its statements are in some im- 
portant particulars very incorrect, in others 
grossly exaggerated ; while as fcre the 
argument of the paper, nothing in its way 
was ever more odd or unexpected. Lord 
Sherbrooke’s theme is the eldture, and 
why it has become necessary, and 
when the necessity was engendered, 
and what was its fell parentage. But 
first he dwells upon the proof that this 
same necessity can no longer be avoided. 
The last session of Parliament is the proof : 
‘a session which no right-minded man 
can regard with any other fecling than 
humiliation and disgust.’ Everybody is 
aware that {Lord Sherbrooke has always 
bitterly deplored the extension of the par- 
liamentary franchise by household suffrage. 
No man has spoken on this subject with 
greater force, greater courage, greater 
wisdom ; aad we are persuaded that al- 
ready many superior persons who laughed 
at his arguments and his warnings only 
the other day, are beginning to doubt 
whether he was not right. And now 
Lord Sherbrooke comes forward with a 
new observation on the subject. After de- 
scribing the present House of Commons as 
a strangely vulgar and degraded body, 
with manners, habits, and proceedings 
which no gentleman in any other society 
would tolerate, he explains the reason of 
its woeful decadence. Our reformed and 
enlarged constituencies are to blame. For 
as the constituency is, so is its representa- 
tive. ‘‘He learns their language, he 
adopts their views, he accommodates him- 
self to their ideas. A man may be a model 
member if returned by one class of electors 
who would be a pest and a nuisance if 
forced to seek the suffrages of another. It 
is vain to complain of the misconduct of 
the members of the Iouse of Commons: 
they are what their constituents make 
them.” This being the ease, we naturally 
look to see whether the change in the 
character and conduct of the House of 
Commons was preceded by any remarkable 
alteration in the character of the body by 
which they are returned. And what we 
find is that the degradation of the House of 
Commons began not before but immediately 
after the degradation of the franchise in 
1867. Lord Sherbrooke has no doubt at 
all that here we have the fount and origin 
of all the vulgarity, all the brutality, all 
the more gross and offensive forms of ob- 
struction which distinguish the present 
House of Commons. Perhaps so, but we 
doubt it rather. We should incline to 
say that the fault lies not so much with 
those who elect members of Parliament 
as with their leaders—the chiefs of 
parties. If these gentlemen happen to be 
demagogues of the blaring order, we need 
not go down into the constituencies to seek 

for causes of degradation in the House of 
Commons. However, it is not this point 
in Lord Sherbrooke’s argument that we 
wish to notice, but another, quite unique. 
It appears that but for the Tories there 
would have been no extension—that is to 
say, no degradation—of the franchise. 
Future historians will learn from his lord- 
ship's paper that the Liberals would have 
kept the franchise at pretty much the same 
level at which it stood when Lord Palmer- 
ston died: and it is from that period that 
the decadence of the House of Commons 
dates. But the Tories did what no Radical 
Government would have been foolish 
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enough to do; and in establishing house- 
hold suffrage they did all the mischief., 
The constituencies became indefinitely de- 
graded, and a rowdy House of Commons is 
the natural consequence. It is the Con- 
servatives who have taught the voter ‘the 
false and dangerous lesson that it is by 
numbers and force, and not by reason and 
calm reflection, that the affairs of great 
communities are to be managed. 
The Tory lowering of the franchise 
Radieals would never have lowered it} is 
the apotheosis of brute force. Once ac- 
customed to find things carried by force 
instead of by reason, the step becomes a 
very short one to apply merely mechanical 
hindrances in order to arrest the progress 
of unwelcome legislation.” Hence these 
tears. And now therefore what is the 
plain duty of the Conservatives? Plainly, 
to assist the Government in remedying the 
evil they and they alone are responsible 
for. They are bound by every considera- 
tion of honour to help in muzzling this 
vulgar and degraded House of Commons, 
the natural and fit representatives of the 
electorate they called into being. The 
only way of dealing with both evils is by 
a severe application of the clôture in the 
Lower House. It is impossible to gag the 
electorate ; but it is not impossibie to gag 
the violent, vulgar, and obstructive per- 
sons by whom it is represented in the Le- 
gislature : and if the Conservatives have 
any sense of shame, or any right feeling 
of remorse, they will give the Government 
uch powers as will unable the first Mi- 
nister of the Crown to silence the one at 
discretion, and so put some check upon 
the political brutalities of the other. This 
is the upshot of Lord Sherbrooke’s argu- 
ment, and he puts it forth in language as 
plain as that in which we have epitomized 
it. What it comes to we need not point out. 
Lord Sherbrooke thinks that the whole 
parliamentary system, root and branch, in 
the country and in the Legislature alike, 
has fallen into such a violent, impracti- 
cable state of anarchy that it is time for 
all parties to agree upon conferring dicta- 
torial powers on the Minister of the day. 
The Liberals already see that this is a 
sacred duty, and the Conservatives will be 
for ever dishonoured if they stand in the 
way of this latest and greatest ‘‘ much- 
needed reform.” —St. James's Gazelle. 
ae ea 
THE PROPOSED CHANNEL TUNNEL. 
The Daily News, commenting on a paper 
by Lord Dunsany in the current number 
of the Nineteenth Century, pointing out the 
dangers to the country of the proposed 
Channel Tunnel, says the arguments 
brought forward deserve consideration :— | 
The calamity of a foreign invasion is in 
these days simply immeasurable, and it is 
everybody's business that it shall not be 
rendered more practicable except for the 
strongest reasons. The calamity of a great 
increase in the military establishment and 
increased inducements to concernment in Con- 
tinental! disputes is an infinitely minor one, 
no doubt, but itis one which some persons 
at any rate are by no means disposed to incur 
without a very solid consideration. 
defenders of the tunnel have got to do, there- 
fore, is to show that the latter idea is chime- 


‘the 


rical, and that the former, if an inseparable | 


contingency, so to speak, ofa Channel Tunnel, 
is one which can be thoroughly fenced and 
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| panied by 


guarded against. The project is in more 


adventurers have ‘found the grey chalk,’ 


as they annunce with exultation, and the whole | 
thing is inan excellent state for definite accep- | 


tance or definite rejection. The various pre- 
vious questions of possibility willingness, of capi- 
talists to subscribe, and so forth, have been at 
any rate provisionally disposed of. It is there- 
fore proper that th@matter should come under 
the final test, that of the salus populi. Every- 
body, we have said, and, as matters go now- 
adays, the phrase is really not much of an 
exaggeration, is interested in abridging or 
doing away with the ‘ horrors of the middle 
passage.” It would be a very nice thing for 
persons of wandering habits to get at Charing- 
cross into a through carriage for Berlin, or 
Madrid, or Vienna. It would mean ease of 
body and peace of mind to invalids, increased 
facilities to students and men of business, 
easier communication between families and 


friends, and many other excellent things in | 


their way. But, if it also means a very largely 
increased chance of the fate of Prussia 75 
years ago, and of France ten years ago, the 
moral of the “ Town and Country Mouse ” 
comes in. If, even short of this, it means 
forts and enceintes, compulsory service, and 
conscription, it is still a question whether we 
should not be buying our release from sea- 
sickness rather dear, and whether it would 
not be better to continue to trust (knowing 
perfectly well the utter futility of that trust) in 
dry champagne and chloral, pieces of white 
paper on the chest, and infernal machines of 
ice on the spine, or else to suffer and be as 
strong as may be. At any rate it is certainly 
well that the advocates of the tunnel should 
pick up the glove now thrown down. The 
word is with them, and we may wait for it. 
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HERCULES PASSAGE AND ITS 
VICTIMS. 


This noisy adjunct to the place where men 
do business in stocks and shares has been 
distinguished these last two or three days by 
a degree of quictude unusual to it. Itis the 
common resort of a motley array of outside 
dealers, mostly of foreign aspect, though not, 
as a rule, distinguished by their aristocratic 
bearing. By outside dealers we do not mean 
brokers who are in the habit of doiag busi- 
ness for their clients through third parties, 
nor the lovers of their species who instruct 
the universo by dissertations on investments ; 
but the gentlemen of the pavement, who 
make Hercules Passage impassable the 
greater part of the day when business is 
going forward inside the House. They form 
groups of various orders—of the Jew-Ger- 
man, decayed Polish count, and modern 
Byzantine, types. They are inveterate sports- 
men ; and so long as they receive differences 
they are sure to be found waiting upon Pro- 
videace for the good things of which they are 
in expectation. But a change comes over the 
spirit of their dream when to pay and not to 
get becomes their function. ‘They are apt to 
make themselves scarce in that case, and may 
be looked for without success for many weary 
months together. It is said that the strange 
fraternity has supplied sad victims to the 
gambling propensities of the hour. But these 
outsiders are only the external manifestation 
of the spirit which prevails inside the great 
mart. There have been extraordinary re- 
velations these last few days of the ex- 
tent to which tho exciting pastime of 
betting for the rise or the fall, as the case 
may be, has been carried on. The settle- 
ment which was nominally completed on 
Friday will be a memorable one for a long 
while to come. The most dire and dreadful 
prognostications prevailed all through the 
week with reference to the results that were 
sure to declare themselves. The heavy falls 
in foreign stocks left those who had specula- 
tive accounts open for the rise exposed to a 
severe testing time. Itis so far satisfactory 
indeed to be told that things are not so bad as 
they were painted ; but if they had been much 
worse the Stock Exchange would have been 
obliged to follow the example of the Paris 
Bourse, and make rules against ‘‘ continua- 
tion ” business, insisting on all dealings being 
for cash. The number of defaulters was not 
so great, it is true, as a sombre imagination 
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had anticipated; but they made up for their 
comparative paucity by the peculiar quality 
of their very speculative business. The 
amounts of the stocks that were open in some 
cases were startling. One of the defaulters, 
well known in speculative circles, had a 
million (sterling) of forcign stocks open, half 
a miilion of British Railways, 19,000 Erie 
shares, some thousands of New York Cen- 
trals, 
Trunk Second Preferences. The differences 
he had to arrange for were rumoured to 
amount to £62,000, although he bad provided 
(report said), by some means or other, for 
the payment of £120,000. Another firm, 
whose aristocratic connections assured for 
them support throughout a wide range 
of troubles, and who had been pulled 
through repeated difliculties—contrary, as 
is said, to the rules of the Stock Exchange— 
had to succumb on Friday. The immense 
extent of the gambling for differences has 
startled even the coolest and most astute 
frequenters of the House. Monaco is nothing 
to Hercules Passage and Capel Court. The 
stakes played for in the purlieus of the House 
and within its sacred precincts are higher 
than the habıiućs of the roulette-table dream 
of ; and a paternal State might find employ- 
ment for its beneficent energies in sweeping 
away the abuses that have borne so rank a 
crop. Who isto be the victim’? Virtueus 
John Bull is never satisfied till he has 
avenged the outrages done to his sense of 
honour ; and we shall expect to hear loud 
demands for the punishment of the seducers 
of the unwary, and for the prevention of the 
like abuses in future. Such feelings deserve 
appreciation ; but there is not much likeli- 
hood that they will result in practical improve- 
ment. Much depends, however, on the 
extent of the trouble that is now being 
brought to light. There has been a wonder- 
ful amount of staying power in the City. The 
judgment that has fallen upon wicked Paris, 
and which has visited nearly all the other 
Bourses of Europe, has not hitherto upset the 
equilibrium of London. London has dis- 
played a marvellous capacity of absorbing the 
innumerable masses of foreign stocks that 
have been flung upon the market. It has 
been a city of refuge for Egyptians, Spanish, 
Turks, Russians, and all the oppressed or 
depressed among the bonds of foreign States. 
The question now is as to the limits of our 
capacity for taking more stocks. London 
cannot go on for ever buying even at the 
lower levels of quotations that have been 
established ; and when the limit is reached, 
what is to be the result? The present fearful 
and wonderful unloading has been in prepa- 
ration for a very long time. The question of 
practical moment now is, how far the un- 
loading has exhausted the supply ; and on 
the solution or answer to that will depend the 
future issue of affairs. — World. 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
Osporne, MONDAY. 


The Queen and Princess Beatrice walked 
out this morning. Earl and Countess Gran- 
ville and the Rev. H. White had the honour 
of dining with her Majesty. Earl and 
Countess Granville left Osborne this morning. 


The Duke of Edinburgh was greeted on 
Monday morning at the Greenock anchorage 
in the Clyde by the admirat’s salute, fired 
from her Majesty’s ship Warrior and the 
Russian turret ship Peter the Great. His 
Royal Highness afterwards inspected about 
50 naval reserves on board the Warrior. He 
then visited the Peter the Great, and on leaving 
the ship at noon received another salute. 
Early in the afternoon the Prince, accom- 
Captain ‘Townshend, of the 
Warrior, and the captain of the Russian war 


I | vessel, proceeded to her Majesty’s gunboat 
than one form before Parliament, the actual | a. oe 


Lively, where they partook of luncheon in 
company. Shortly before three o’clock the 
Duke paid a visit of inspection to the training- 
ship Cumberland in the Gareloch, and at 


| half-past four o'clock took his departure on 


board the Lively for Douglas, Isle of Man. 
His Royal Highness’s visit to the Clyde was 


urely official character, and he neither 
landed nor received any visitors from the 
shore. The cause of his great haste is due 


to his being two days late in his inspections. 
The inhabitants of Greenock and the adjoin- 
ing towns are much disappointed that no 
oppor ignity has been afforded them of evincing 
their Yoyalty by public luncheons and cor- 
poration addresses. 

Prince Le*pold, Duke cf Albany, has ac- 
cepted the position of president of the local 
committee for the reception of the British 
Association at Southampton in August next. 

Count Karolyi, the Austrian Ambassador, 
has arrived in town from visiting at Clive- 
den, the country seat of the Duke of West- 
minster. 

The Earl and Countess of Derby have 
arrived in St. James’s-square from Knowsley 
for the season. 

Earl and Countess Manvers and family 
come to town early in the ensuing week from 
Thoresby Park, Ollerton, Notts, for the 
season. 

Sir Stafford and Lady Northcote arrived at 
their town residence, St. James’s-place, on 
Monday morning from the Pynes, Exeter. 

The Right Hon. W. H. Smith, M P., and 
Mrs. Smith and family arrived at their resi- 
dence in Grosvenor-place on Monday for the 
opening of Parliament. 

Mr. Blake, M.P., accompanied by Mrs. 
Blake, are the first Europeans who have ad- 
vanced into Afghanistan to a point little short 
of Ali-Musjid since the evacuation of the 
country by the British forces. Owing to the 
kindness of Major Conolly, the politieal 
agent, they were provided with an escort of 
Afridis, and under their protection were en- 
abled to visit the Khyber Pass. Two large 
caravans from Cabul were met in the Pass, 
and there were other indications that the 
regular stream of traffic has resumed its usual 
course. Mr. Blake proposes to inquire into 
the agricultural question in India and to ex- 
amine the administrative machinery of the 
country. On the return journey he intends to 
visit Ceylon. 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF THE CAVALRY. 

A committee has been sitting at the War 
Office for the purpose of advising Mr. 
Childers regarding the reorganization of the 
eavalry of the line upon a footing somewhat 
similar to that of the infantry in the matter of 
localization and foreign reliefs. The com- 
mittee consists of General Wardlaw, lately 
Inspector-General of Cavalry ; Major-Gene- 
rals Sir Frederick Fitzwygram and Charles 
Fraser, V.C.; the Inspectors-General of 
Cavalry in Great Britain and Ireland respec- 
tively ; Major-General Bulwer, the Inspector- 
General of Recruiting; and Mr. Knox, the 
Accountant-General of the Army. We have 
now twenty-eight regiments of line cavalry, 
of which thirteen are hussars, five lancers, 
four heavy dragoons, and six dragoons of the 
less heavy class, known as ‘‘ medium.” The 
four heavy regiments—4th and 5th Dragoon 
Guards, Royal Dragoons, and Scots Greys— 
are exempt from service in India, and of the 
remaining twenty-four there are usually nine 
in India and fifteen at home. The Times 
states that a project has been under the con- 
sideration of the committee and is believed to 
be favourably regarded, of which the follow 
ing are the chief points :— 

The four regiments hitherto exempt are to be 
placed on the roster for Indian service ; and the 
whole of the cavalry, with the exception of one 
Hussar regiment (probably the 7th, now in Natal), 
to be arranged in nine brigades—viz.: three of 
dragoons, two of lancers, and four of hussars, 
each consisting of three regiments. The numerical 
and other designations would be for the most part 
retained, but all appointments of officers and all 
enlistments of soldiers would be for the brigade, 
and each individual would be interchangeable, as 
the public service might require, between the three 
regiments. Of each brigade one regiment would 
be in India, another (the next for service) would 
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be kept at home on a high strength, andfayailable 
for quick despatea abroad in the event of an 
emergency; while the third (that which came 
home last) would recruit and act as a depot for the 
other two, after somewhat the same fashion as the 
home battalion of a territorial regiment does to 
the battalion abroad. No individual officer or 
soldier would be compelled to remain more than 
seven or eight years in India, but the cadre of 
each regiment would stay for a period of sixteen 
years m that country, Consequently upon its re- 
turn home the cadre would, in ordinary circum- 
stances, spend thirty-two years in the United 
Kingdom, for sixteen of which it would be vir- 
tually but a depot for keeping up the strength 
of the two regiments affiliated to it and tor 


the remaining sixteen an eflicient corps. As 
the lancers are deficient by one regiment, 
and the heavy dragoons have one too 


many for this purpose, one of the latter would 
probably be converted into lancers, and the 7th 
Dragoon Guards 1s believed to be the corps likely 
to be chosen for this purpose. If the hussars were 
brigaded according to the position of the regi- 
ments for relief at present they would be thus 
grouped :—(1) the 3d, 14th, and 21st Hussars; (2 
the 4th, 15th, and 20th; (3) the 8th, 15th, fa 
{Sth; and (4) the 10th, 11th, and 19th; while as 
regards the dragoons it is reported that the fst, 
Xd, and 4th Dragoon Guards would form one 
brigade, the 3d, 5th, and 6th another, and the 
Royal Dragoons, Scots Greys, and Inniskillings a 
third, the two Lancer brigades being made up of 
the 7th (now Dragoon Guards), 12th, and 16th, 
and the Sth, 9th, and 17th. The 7th Hussars 
would thus remain unaffiliated like the Cameron 
Highlanders among the infantry, and it is to be 
presumed would be the regiment first available for 
special service like that upon which it was sent 
out of its turn just a year ago. 

The inquiry of the committee does not, the 
Times believes, extend to the Household 
Cavalry, but it thinks that it is in the nature 
of things improbable that under an earnest 
and practical War Minister that branch of the 
army can long escape serious reform. The 
three regiments muster about 1,300 of all 
ranks, at a cost of something like £120,000 a 
year, and for general military purposes are 
useless; while for the purposes of State 
pageants their number and cost are excessive. 

= e 

Supposep Discovery or a Missino CuiLD.— 
A shocking discovery was made at Yalding, 
near Maidstone, on Monday. At half-past 
four in the afternoon the dead body of a little 
girl was taken out of the River Medway, close 
to the South-Eastern Railway Station, and it 
is supposod that the corpse can be identified 
as that of Georgina Moore, who disappeared 
in December last in a most mysterious way 
from Pimlico. The published description of 
the missing child, who was only seven and a 
half years old, corresponds in nearly every 
respect. The body is attired in a white straw 
hat trimmed with black velvet, a dark 
ulster with a double row of buttons, and 
buttoned boots. It has golden hair, too. For 
the missing Pimlico girl rewards to the 
amount of £40 have been offered— £10 
being by the Government authorities. In- 
formation was telegraphed to London with a 
view of bringing down witnesses as to iden- 
tity. From the appearance of the corpse, 
which has evidently been in the water a con- 
siderable time, there are strong suspicions of 
foul play. The neck is much marked, as if 
death had been produced by strangulation, 
and round the waist was fixed some wire, 
attached to which was a firebrick, evidently 
used for sinking purposes. 

Srraance Scenye ww a Parish Cuurcu.—A 
considerable amount of feeling has been caused 
in the village of Bramshot, near Petersfield, 
by a Roman Catholic funeral, which took 
place on Saturday in the churchyard of the 
parish church under conditions which are not 
provided for by the Burial Laws Amendment 
Act, 1880. It appears thatthe collin, followed 
by the mourners and friends, and headed by 
Dr. Crowther, Roman Catholic 


the nave of the church and placed upon a 
bier, amid the waving of incense and the per- 
formance of the funeral rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Alfter the coffin had been 
placed in the grave in the churchyard a pro- 
cession was formed, which proceeded up the 
nave of the church to the chancel. Here, 
from within the altar rails, the Rev. Dr. 
Crowther, who was fully robed, delivered an 
address, and concluded a somewhat imposing 
service. One of the curates of the parish, the 
Rev. C. Leadbeater, was present throughout 
the service as a spectator. The rector, the 
Rev. W. W. Capes, is temporarily absent 
from the parish, being in residence at Queen's 
Jollege, Oxford. Several of the parishioners 
have resolved to memorialise the bishop of 
the diocese on the subject. 

Tue Bristo. Murper.—The Government 
has authorised the offer of a reward of £100 
for such evidence as will lead to the convic- 
tion of the man, described as about 26 years 
of age, and of medium build, who was scen 
to push Margaret Blades into the river at 
Bristol on the night of Saturday, the 7th 
inst., when she was washed under the arch- 
way of tho stream and drowned. 

SerrmG Fire ro a Lapy.—A singular affair 
has occurred at Bedworth. While a young 
lady named Meakin, possessing fine flowing 
hair, was looking in a shop window, a lad 
aged eight went up, struck a match, and de- 
liberately threw it on her head. The young 
lady’s hair and bonnet were speedily on fire, 
and it was only by the timely assistance of a 
passer-by that she escaped serious injuries. 


American anD EnouisH Trape iN Mexico. 
—A correspondent of the British Trade Jour- 
nal writes from Mexico :—It appears plain 
that in the hardware trade the Americans are 
rapidly supplanting the British, and, with the 
completion of a railway system connecting 
Mexico with the American lines, the future of 
British trade in Mexico is not encouraging. 
The belief amongst many is that the railway 
“ boom ” in this country is nothing more nor 
less than a gigantic commercial combination 
for controlling the markets, and if British 
manufacturers do not take the matter in hand 
and act energetically, Mexican trade in gene- 
ral will fall into American hands, “L. C.” 
suggests a remedy that appears to be worth 
serious consideration. Hardware manufac- 
turers might combine to form an association 
for furthering their interests in Mexico, as 
the weakest point attacked by American com- 
petition, and name a general agent, who 
should be acquainted with the country, the 
language, the people, and their customs and 
character, as well as be possessed of tact, 
education, and good manners. These are im- 
portant requirements for successful competi- 
tion with American agents, who, to begin 
with, do not possess them, and who, besides 
this, are looked upon with some degree of 
enmity as belonging to a powerful and am- 
bitious neighbour. This general agent should 
be recompensed by a moderate commission on 
fixed prices for all goods sold in Mexico by 
members of the association, and, if samples 
or models were sent him free of charge, 
Mexican purchasers would have the chance 
of comparing British and American manu- 
factures. Authority should be given for the 
creation of sub-agencies in the provinces by 
the general agent, under his responsibility, 
and any suggestions made by him concerning 
articles likely to command the market should 
be promptly attended to. 


Revision or THE Prayer Boox.—At the 
instance of Lord Ebury and a number of 
noblemen, clergymen, and others, a renewed 
effort is being made by the Prayer Book Re- 
vision Society to terminate, as they s‘ate, the 
divisions of the National Church by bringiog 
the occasional services into harmony with the 
general spirit of the Prayer Book, Articles, 
and Homilies, and deleting those phrases and 
expressions which may have escaped the 
notice of the Reformers who conducted pre- 
vious revisions, or which, as the society urge, 
are the result of such a compromise as might 
naturally be expected in the stormy periods 
when the Church of England was struggling 


—a compromise which has led to much per- 
plexity, to painful litigation, and to conten- 
tions which have threatened to rend asunder 
the National Church. 


to throw off the yoke of a foreign communion | 


PRICE 40 CENTIMES 


Tne Lerroy Rewarp.—Sir William Har- 
court has granted Mrs Bickers, the person 
with whom Lefroy lodged after the murder of 
Mr. Gold, the sum of £20 for the loss she has 
sustained in having to remove from her house 
at Stepney, in consequence of her other 
lodgers leaving her. It seems that an un- 

leasant notoriety has followed her to her new 

ome, and that she cannot let her rooms. It 
had been reported that Mrs. Bickers received 
a portion of the reward offered for information 
leading to the apprehension of Lefroy; but 
this is said not to be the case, the solicitor’s 
clerk having been paid the £200, the whole 
of which he has kept. 

Tue Rescven Bent Zove-Zoucs.—Samuel 
Jones stated to Mr. Flowers, at the Bow-street 
Police Court on Saturday, that he was the 
father of three boys who had been apprenticed 
as acrobats, and who had been brounhr to 
England under circumstances already ree 
ported. The boys were now in Dr. Bar- 


i nardo’s Home, and wanted to leave it, but the 


father was allowed to see them onl - 
dition that they did not speak to ts. Tho 
magistrato said that if the managers of tho 
home refused to give up the boys the father 
could obtain a writ of habeas corpus to 
compel them to do so. 


A Proressontat QUARREL.—The Melbourne 
Argus states that Professor Nanson has been 
fined £50, and Professor Elkington sus- 
pended for a month from his duties and 
emoluments by the council of the University 
of Melbourne, on account of a /raezs arising 
out of the election of president of the pro- 
fessorial board. Professor Nanson, who was 
accused by Professor Elkington of voting 
unfairly, called the latter a liar, whereupon 
Professor Elkington knocked him down. 


A Cuvrcu or ENGLAND SALVATION ARMY.— 
A correspondent of the Daily News says that 
a Salvation Army, to be worked on Church 
of England lines, is being formed. The 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York have 
been duly informed of the fact, ‘‘ captains ” 
have been appointed, and a ‘‘ General ” pro 
tem. has been elected, and these appointments 
only need confirmation by the whole ‘ Army.” 
The correspondent adds :— ‘‘ The great dilli- 
culty, however, which stands in the way of 
the success of the project lies in the proba- 
bility, the almost certainty, that no clergyman 
of the Church of England will join any or- 
ganisation which is ever so remotely allied to 
the Salvation Army, however excellent may 
be the motives of its leaders.” 


SacriLece IN Sournwark.—Three cases of 
sacrilege occurred at Bermondsey during the 
nights of Friday and Saturday. St. Ann’s 
Church, Thorburn-square, was entered 
through a hole made in the stained glass 
windows at the darkest end of the building. 
All the boxes were forced, and the contents, 
amounting to 38s., extracted. Some damage 
was done to the organ, and the place was 
strewed in all directions with hymn-books 
and lucifer matches. The next place attacked 
was the United Methodist Free Church, 
Galleywall-road. Hore, again, serious 
damage was done to the organ, which has 
only recently been removed from the old 
Surrey Chapel to this place of worship. For- 
tunately, no money was left to the mercy of 
the thieves, who broke open the boxes. The 
Presbyterian Church, close to Southwark 
Park, was the last place entered on Saturday 
night. A window in the vestry of the rear 
of the edifice was broken, and a small sum 
was taken from the missionary boxes. Tho 
cupboards were all forced and a number of 
hymn-books stolen. The matter is in the 
hands of the police. It is thought the thieves 
must be a set of boys, from the way in which 
the work is done. 


Tue Rentrat or tus Unirev Krnopow.— 
The annual rental of the United Kingdom 
must have been very appreciably increased by 
the enormous rise in the value of Highland 
property during the last twenty years. In 
1839 the estate of Torridon, in Ross-shire—a 
wild and mountainous territory on the west 
coast of that county—was bought by Colonel 
M‘Barnet for £12,000. Thirty years later the 
present Mr. Darroch, of Torridon, purchased 
it for £63,000—an increase of more than 500 
per cent. Another west coast property, that 
of Attadale, has had a somewhat less for- 
tunate history. In 1822 Colonel M‘Barnet 
bought it from Mr. Matheson for £15,000, but 
subsequently sold it for £9,000, and in 1861 
it was bought back by Mr. Matheson for 
£16,000. The Muirtown estate, adjoining 
the property of Mr. Stirling, of Fairburn, was 
sold early in the century for £12,000 to Mr. 
W. Mackenzie, by whose son it was sold for 
£20,000. The then purchaser resold it a few 
years back to Mr. Stirling for £40,000. If 
Highland properties have so largely increased 
in value in the past, what will they not do in 
the future ?—Land. 


Conression OF Mvrper.—A most extraor- 
dinary confession of child murder was made 
at Nottingham on Sunday. Under the influ- 
ence of excitement caused by a meeting of the 
Salvation Army, a woman, Hannah Froggatt, 
confessed that about the time of the great 
flood at Sheflield she was living there, and 
had a nurse child 22 months old. The mother 
was in service, and could not pay for its keep, 
so she killed it with laudanum. The prisoner 
repeated her statement before the Magistrates 
this morning, and was remanded. 


Oven-work at Boara Scuoots.—Not for 
the first time we have to draw attention to the 
evils likely to result from the over-forcing of 
immature brains at board schools. It is not 
that the pupils have too hard tasks set them 
during school hours, although something 
might possibly he said on that head too. But 
when they return home they often carry 
with them an amount of work which involves 
many hours of toil, thus depriving them of all 
recreation. A very noticeable instance of 
this sort is just reported by a resident of 
Manchester, whose niece, a little girl only 
12 years old, attends a board school. When 
she returned home the other night she had 
the following task to learn before going to 
school next morning :—‘‘ 1. One and a half 
pages of Jarrold’s Atlas Geography, an octavo 
book, two columns small type per page; 2. 
To write one page of analysis, one page of 
parsing, two and a half pages of Freneh 
translation, two and a half pages of French 
verbs, and one page of exercises in extraction 
of square root.” This tyranny does not 
appear to be at all exceptional, for another 
correspondent of the Manchester Courier, 
writing from Pendleton, says that his three 
little girls who are at board schools have 
such tasks set to them that they never get a 
moment for play. The home lessons in their 
cases include ‘‘ geography, grammar, French, 
German, composition, poetry, arithmetic, 
Euclid, algebra, and shorthand,” and as they 
are also learning the piano, the lives of the 
poor pupils must be one incessant round of 
hard mental toil. If there be any truth in the 
adage about the effect of all work and no 
play, these unfortunate children would seem 
to stand a good chance of turning out hope- 
less dullards.—Globe. 


Puysictans 1x Cuiva.—The Chinese autho- 
rities of Shanghai recently issued a quaint 
decree respecting the neglect of physicians to 
attend at once on their patients and the high 
fees which they charge. They give notice that 
itis the duty of all physicians to use their 
knowledge for the benefit of the people ; 
when people are sick they must be ready to 
attend upon them whenever they are sent for, 
without regarding the hour of the night or 
day or the state of the weather. When 
people are ill they long for the presence of 
the doctor as the grain of seed longs for the 
rains. Instead of doing this, however, the 
physicians now think that they possess great 
skill, and not only charge high fees, but 
insist on being paid full hire for their chair 
coolies, and they do not care what becomes 
of the patient so that they get their fees. If 
these were only charged to the wealthy, it 
would not so much matter; but the poor 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


Mr. Robinson, of Brooklyn, has cause to 
reproach fate for having postponed his 
birth to too late an epoch. Thirty years 
ago, or even twenty, his denunciations of 
barbarous and perfidious Britain would 
have been entirely in order. At present 
they are received by the House of Re- 
presentatives at Washington with derision 
and laughter. Eloquence overrides argu- 
ment; it is animated by the anger of an 
andience ; contempt and mockery are an 
atmosphere in which it cannot breathe. 
If the American people generally be sur- 
prised at all by the conduct the British 
Government has pursued towards Irish 
disorder, the wonder has been excited by 
the moderation and long-suffering. Irish 
politicians are not so popular in the Į nited 
States for their method of dealing with 
domestic affairs that Irish 
against England are likely to rouse any 
active sympathy. Americans know very 


well how they would have treated attacks | 


property among 


upon the rights of 
made across the 


themselves of the kind 
ocean by organised Land Leaguers. There 
have been times in the history of the two 
countries when absence of love jor the Irish 
element in the American nationality might 
have been supplied by the presence of dis- 
like or jealousy against the l nited King- 
dom. This is not such a period. Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen are so closely knit 
together by the sense of a kindred origin 
and kindred tendencies that the bond even 
stands the test of the reaction to be anti- 
cipated after the extraordinary emotion of 
universal compassion for the murdered 
President. The disapproval expressed by 
most American organs of opinion of Mr. 
Blaine’s threats directly against Chili and 
indirectly against Great Britain 1s still 
more satisfactory evidence of the indisposi- 
tion of the people to fabricate causes of 
international offence. Mr. Blaine, once 


Speaker of the House of Representatives, | 


lately Secretary of State, twice a candidate 
for the Presidency, and a very possible 
President hereafter, is a different person- 
age to Mr. Robinson. Ile, if any profes- 
sional politician, might have been presumed 
able to feel the pulse of the national judg- 
ment. From his own account of the motives 
which prompted his amazing instructions 


to Mr. Commissioner Trescott, he appears | 


to have perceived in the prostration of 
Peru before Chili an opportunity for a 


stroke of business in favour of American | 


commerce. To accept his own apology 
for his Peruvian partisanship as justified 
by English partisanship ‘on the side of 
Chili would be to do an injustice to his 
clearness of political vision. bo 

knows better than Mr. Blaine that Chilian 
successes are not due to English backing. 
Mr. Blaine has no sort of testimony to 
produce for his allegation that Peru fecls 
the heavy hand of England upon her at 
every turn. British shipbuilders manu- 
facture ironclads for Peru as gladly as for 
Chili. So would American shipbuilders, 
if there were any competent for the under- 
taking. British trade has suffered, not 
gained, by the deplorable civil war which 
has desolated Peru. British traders and 
investors would be delighted by any paci- 
fication which should leave Peru able to 
follow the path of independent and vigo- 
rous progress. Mr. Blaine pays more 
honour to British diplomacy than inglish- 
men are prone to render when he 
envies and extols it as always bold, 
energetic, and vigilant in spreading the 
commercial power of England. He pays 
its ceaseless activity and dexterity more 
honour when out of office than he ever 
showed himself to entertain for it when 


he guided the policy of the United States | 


at Washington. No statesman who had 
respected foreign statesmanship would 
ever have penned cither the instructions 
to Mr. Trescott or the despatches to Lord 
Granville. Unfortunately for his own 
reputation, he committed the mistake of 
misapprehending, not merely the charac- 
ter of British statesmanship, but the tem- 
per of his own countrymen. The position 
of Great Britain is definite in these mat- 
ters. Great Britain does not use her 
national power to push her commerce, as 
Mr. Blaine affects to believe. She seeks 
no political favour for her trade in South 
America or elsewhere. She does not cal- 
culate on possible political complications 
arising from the projected Panama Canal. 
If anything, she is more inclined to be 
careless of the future than to prepare 


warily for remote contingencies. In op- 
posing an unargumentative negative we 
er 


Mr. Blaine’s recent summons to surren 
an absolute patronage of the international 
relations of South and Central Ameria to 
the Government at Washington, the British 
Foreign Office simply acted on the prosaic 
British method of following facts. Great 
Britain cannot pretend that she is not con- 
cerned in South and Central American 
affairs, When notoriously, both as the 
leading commercial Power of the world 
and as a great American Power, she has a 
most intimate concern in them. Mr. Blaine 
himself urges her excessive interest in 
them as his patriotic ground for endeavour- 
ing to introduce an American counter- 
poise. ln negotiating, or trying to nego- 
tiate, with Lord Granville on the subject 
of the Isthmus, he asked Lord Granville 
to affirm the existence of a monopoly by 
the United States of an interest In them. 
Ná American monopoly exists ; Lord 
. Granville’s reference of Mr. Blaine to the 


grievances | 
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surviving sanctions of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty is but a way of stating the fact. The 
disappointment to Mr. Blaine will have 
been less that the British Foreign Office 
should have exhibited its usual dull habit 
of seeing things just as they are than that 
the native commerce he sought to benefit 
should have been equally obtuse. Peru, 
if lifted on its feet by an exercise of excep- 
tionally benevolent neutrality, might con- 
ceivably, though South American gratitude 
is short-lived, have repaid the kindness 
by commercial privileges. An equivalent 
impulse of fear might have led to similar 
effects with Chili. Public opinion in the 
Union has stolidly asked the price of 
these highly speculative advantages. It 
has found it in some curious allusions, in 
Mr. Blaine’s despatches, to the military 
force at the command of Washington. 
Lord Granville is reminded of the hundreds 
of thousands of soldiers who saved the 
Union from disruption. American citizens 
feel no call to challenge Europe to witness 
how gaily they would water the banks of 
M. de Lesseps’ new canal with their 
blood. They are even dismayed at a 
State manifesto which reads like an invi- 
tation to consolidate with it the loose 
sand of South American Republicanism in 
the faint hope of replacing English manu- 
factures with Pennsylvanian iron and 
Massachusetts cottons.—Times. 


— Ee 
THE EGYPTIAN DIFFICULTY. 

The Alexandria correspondent of the 
Standard telegraphed on Wednesday 
night :— 

The situation is considored very unsatis- 
factory, and many regard it as positively 
unbearable. The Chamber of Deputies 
vehemently insists upon its demands, especially 
with reference to the voting of the Budget, 
and the chance of an arrangement or amiable 
compromise being agreed upon by the 
Chamber and the Ministry is considered to be 
hopeless. A deputation of the Chamber of 
Deputies is about to wait upon Cherif Pacha 
for the purpose of urging that the Ministry 
shall acquiesce in the conditions of the 
Chamber, or to retire from office. Indeed, I 
understand that the Chamber of Deputies, 
which is supported by the Army, has already 
fixed upon the new Ministry which it intends 
to appoint, and in which the present Minister 
of War and Marine will be President of the 
Council, and Araby Bey will become Mi- 
nister of War and Marine. The other Ministers 
will be chosea, according to this Pre- 
torian project, from the Opposition deputies 
of the Chamber. A striking comment upon 
the situation is afforded by the fact that Arabi 
Bey is continually sending orders to the 
Minister of Finance, who has no alternative 
but to obey them, however stupid or extrava- 
gant they may be. The so-called National 
Party, including the Chamber of Deputies and 
the Army, are determined, if they can, to 
seize and wield supreme executive power. 
The European colony here entertain but one 
opinion on the situation. It is that it would 
bo little short of a national disaster if the 
British and French Governments accord the 
Chamber of Deputies the right to deal with 
the budget, as such a concession would be the 
first step tothe revival of the old régime, 
which, under Ismail Pacha, was so ruinous 
and cruel to the people of Egypt. Tho Euro- 
pean Powers should remember that the main- 


| tenance of the European Controllers General 


forms the best safeguard for Egyptian pros- 
perity and progress. The Fellaheen know 
full well how much to-day they owe to the 
uropean Powers, especially to England, for 
the privileges and liberties they enjoy. Such 
privileges and liberties no Khedive, not even 
Thowfik Pacha, would ever have granted. 
People of experience and sound judgment 
here think that the only solution of the ex- 
isting situation and complications is for the 
European Powers to demand the Sublime 
Porte to appoint a Special Commission to 
But such a step is obviously 
obnoxious to those statesmen whose cardinal 
principle of Foreign Policy is that the in- 
fluence of Turkey must be minimised in 
every quarter of the globe. 

The féte of Dossa has taken placo to-day 
in Cairo. The Khedive was present. It will 
be remembered that the old cruel ceremonies 
attached to this féle were abolished by the 
Khedive, and none were perpetrated to-day, 
although I hear that Arabi Bey wished some 
of the ancient practices to be observed. The 
Minister of War and Marine is the most 
troublesome member of the so-called Na- 
tional Party in Egypt. 
—>— 

THE HERZEGOVINA REVOLT. 

The Ragusa correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian telegraphed from Zara 
vid Udine) as follows :— 

Thirty-five men of the Weber (Dalmatian) 
Regiment have deserted and gone over to the 
insurgents. The calling out of the Dalmatian 
Landwehr has been delayed or is already 
countermanded, as wholesale desertions are 
feared. The situation is becoming tragic. I 
have only too good reasons for stating that 
some young Dalmatian reservists now being 
called in have sworn to commit suicide if they 
are driven to fight against their Herzegovinian 
brothers. ‘The employment of Slavonic regi- 
ments against those whom they persistently 
regard as South Slavonic patriots is provoking 
an intensely bitter feeling throughout southern 
Austria. Meanwhile the Austrian Govern- 
ment is making an immense effort to crush 
the insurrection offhand. A contract has been 
signed with the Austrian Lloyd’s Company 
for the transport of 30,000 men to south Dal- 
matian ports. Nine large steamers are con- 
tinually employed, and 65,000 men will soon 
be ranged against the insurgents. Owing to 
a false alarm at Castelnuovo, Gen. Jovano- 
vich, who had just arrived, fearing a general 
rising of the citizens, threatened to bombard 
the place from the fort above. Several schoo!s 
in the Bocche have been converted into 
barracks. 
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SIR CHARLES DILKE ON FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS. 

Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Firth ad- 
dressed their constituents in the Chelsea 
Vestry Hall on Tuesday night, Mr. Napier 
Higgins, Q.C., in the chair. In the early 
part of the proceedings great disorder 
prevailed, and this culminated in a riotous 
attack by a body of persons who forced 
themselves into the hall and stormed the 
platform. The police, to the number of 
about 100, who had been on reserve, were 
then called in, and the disturbers of the 
meeting disappeared, no arrests having 
been made. The members then delivered 
their addresses. In the course of his 
speech Sir Charles Dilke said :— 

I hold that in their dealings with questions 
arising out of the Treaty of Berlin Lord 
Granville and Mr. Gladstone have shown a 
combination of patience and caution with 
judicious boldness, and have extricated this 
country, and Europe itself, from dangerous 
complications (cheers). In settling these fron- 
tier questions we have given Turkey breath- 
ing time, and havo played the part of better 
friends to Turkey than were our predeces- 
sors. An excellent understanding exists be- 
tween the Sultan and our Ambassador, which 
may be turned to the advantage both of the 
Sultan and of the suffering populations. If 
the Turks will, as they promise, at length 
fairly face the facts of the present day, reform 
their Government in Armenia, apply the 
organic statute for reforms in the European 
provinces, and, by approving the nominations 
made by the Governor of East Roumelia, try 
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and secure the goodwill of the more advanced 
and enlightened section of the Bulgarian 
people, their Government will even now obtain 
a fresh lease of lifo. Mr. Goschen has stated 
that ‘‘ no Power still retains so much real in- 
fluence at Constantinople as England.” With 
so talented and so genial an Ambassador as 
Lord Dufferin to represent her Majesty at the 
Sultan’s Court I cannot but continue to hope. 
Pressure by England for Turkish reforms is 
the evidence of our true friendship, for con- 
tinued misgovernment cannot but lead to the 
complete destruction of the Empire. While 
Lord Salisbury has attacked us with regard to 
Greece and Montenegro, Lord Lytton admits 
that we have deserved the gratitude of those 
countries (and, I would add, of Turkey and 
of Europe) in removing thence the causes of 
disorder ; but Lord Lytton finds—as he thinks 
—safer ground in Egypt. In Egypt Lord 
Lytton complains of ‘* French initiative,” to 
which, it appears, Lord Granville has suc- 
cumbed. Tory newspapers accuse us of truck- 
ling to France, of going into a foolish part- 
nership, of keeping out the rightful owner— 
by whom they mean the Turk. But they 
forget their modern history. The joint action 
of England and France in Egypt is an inven- 
tion for which we are not responsible—an 
invention of our predecessors. In the spring 
of 1876 Lord Derby zefused, though asked by 
France and Egypt, to appoint a Controller ; but 
in November of that year an Anglo-French 
control was decreed by the then Khedive, and 
in December Lord Derby, while again refusing 
to appoint, allowed an Englishman to accept 
the appointment of Controller. In 1878 Lord 
Salisbury agreed to the appointment of an 
English anda French Cabinet Minister, on 
the understanding that if either were dis- 
missed without the consent of the English or 
the French Government, as the case might 
be, tho control should revive. In 1879 the 
Khedive dismissed Sir Rivers Wilson and his 
French colleague. The Khedive was then 
threatened by Lord Salisbury with deposition, 
and threatened by him in the names of Eng- 
land and I’rance. The Khedive, refusing to 
obey Lord Salisbury’s orders, was deposed. 
In July, 1879, the Sultan communicated to 
England and France a draft Firman for 
Egypt. At the instance of Franco, who 
urged that its form constituted an attempt to 
re-establish the authority of the Sultan in 
Egypt, it was much altered, and was ulti- 
mately agreed to by France ; the Porte offer- 
ing to France a further explanation of the 
exact meaning of the Firman. In August 
French and English Controllers, who had 
been nominated by Lord Salisbury and M. 
Barthélemy St. Hilaire, were appointed, and 
Lord Salisbury in October and November, re- 
fused to Germany, to Austria, and to Italy 
any share in the control. So much for the 
creation of the joint control. In addressiag 
you on August 19, 1879, I pointed out that 
Lord Salisbury had virtually ‘‘ taken the Go- 
vernment of Egypt into our hands and those 
of the French Republic,” and that he had 
‘‘reversed the cardinal principles of our 
Egyptian policy "—and for which, in its pre- 
sent form, Lord Salisbury is responsible. At 
the same time, from the economical and from 
the Egyptian point of view, the control has 


worked well. It has been officially re- 
ported to us by those best able 
to judge of its effects, that the 
control has brought about the ‘‘spread 


of education, the abolition of vexatious taxa- 
tion, the establishment of the land tax on a 
just basis, and the limitation of forced labour.” 
The material prosperity of lgypt is now ex- 
traordinary. (Hear, hear.) It is impossible 
to wonder at the ferment in Egypt. That 
country has long been ruled by despotic 
means. ‘The word of the late Khedive was 
law. His son is a man of gentle habits, and 
of moderate ways. Of course there was danger 
in the change. A people suddenly emanci- 
pated from a tyranny which had kept them in 
ignorance was not likely at once to enter upon 
the path of orderly development. ‘The present 
movement, however, appears to mean that the 
Egyptian people desire to see the institution 
of a Government of such a character as to 
make areturn to arbitrary rule impossible. 
In that aspiration we can give them our sup- 
port. It is to the interest of England that the 
country which lies across our highway to the 
British Mast should be governed by well- 
grounded institutions rather than by autocrats. 
One despotic Khedive might be our friend, his 
successor might be our bitter enemy, whereas 
with a Government on a wider base it is casier 
to count. England and [France occupy. how- 
ever, a position towards Egypt which entitles 
them to give advice, and to expect that it shall 
be followed. To England and France it is 
due that the country has been relieved from 
arbitrary rule, and the pressure of the Con- 
trollers in the Councils of the Khedive is the 
only real safeguard against its eventual re- 
turn. Ifthe control is the safeguard of the 
Egyptians, it is also a guarantee to the 
Western Powers, and with guarantees they 
cannot be expected to dispense. If it is 
galling to the Egyptians to see certain ad- 
ministrations in their midst in foreign 
hands—such as the railways, the Port 
of Alexandria, the Domains, and the 
Daira Sanieh—it must be remembered 
that their revenues are assigned in 
mortgage for moneys spent on Egypt, and that 
the redemption of that debt, which is progres- 
sing rapidly under the law of liquidation, 
will render those mortgage Administrations 
needless. But, for the present, the co-opera- 
tion of England and France in these admini- 
strations is as necessary as the control of which 
they form a component part, and, being there, 
it forms the rampart against confusion, and a 
co-operation with France deliberately created 
by our predecessors must be loyally main- 
tained. (Hear, hear.) 


Coming to the subject of the French 
Treaty negociations and Free Trade, the 
speaker said :— 

In one matter of foreign affairs, I myself 
have been personally and busily engaged 
during the recess. The nature of such a 
negotiation as thaton the proposed French 
Treaty makes it impossible that it should be 
carried on, except by men on whom a good 
deal of discretion, and even power, is con- 
ferred. Cobden complained that he was 
hampered by the Government in 1860. The 
present Royal Commission can make no such 
complaint. The powers conferred must be 
exercised, of course, in conformity with the 
general tendency of opinion. ‘That opinion 
was on this occasion declared to us by two 
debates in the House of Common and by two 
divisions, and from both it appeared plainly 
that almost all thought that a Treaty should 
be made if one could be obtained that would 
be equivalent to the status quo, and that no 
Treaty should be made if such terms were 
unattainable. (Hear, hear.) ‘There is, 
indeed, one enormous advantage in «a 
T'reaty—stability ; but even that advantage 
may be bought too dear. The French 
Government and Parliament had proposed 
to greatly raise their duties. We declined 
to sanction the imposition of higher pro- 
tective duties than those which now exist. 
They proposed also to convert duties levied 
proportionately to the values of the articles 
imported into fixed rates by classes. Such 
fixed duties, pressing, as they must do, most 
heavily on the cheapest articles, are anti- 
democratic in their nature. It was not for 
us, however, to undertake the defence of the 
French poor against the Legislature they 
elect. Our business was to see that duties 
were not on the average raised in the course 
of the conversion. Our nominal basis was 
in the French proposals, but the real basis 
was the slatus quo. I say the status quo, and 
do not mention the Treaty of 1869, although 
the mover of the second and hostile resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons—Mr. Ritchie 
—would have been contented with the Treaty 
of 1860. We insisted on the status quo, as 
established by the Cobden Treaty, the Bel- 
gian, and later treaties—a condition much 
more favourable to trade than that of the 
Treaty of 1860. We still hope that there 
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may bo some result from tho labours of the 
Commission. (Cheers.) Nothing, however, 
will induce us to put our hands to a Treaty 
of a retrograde character. (Cheers.) What- 
ever may bo proposed in the direction of 
raising duties upon wines, we are hearing 


just now less than we were a few months ago | 


of proposals for a complete change of front in 
our commercial policy. 
us how to raise twenty millions out of forcign 
goods, without taxing food, have not renewed 
the offer. After eight months’ hard labour at 
picking to pieces the French tariff | know as 
much about Protective tariffs as most Laglish- 
men, and I can tell them that they would find 
the raising of twenty millions out of goods at 
present untaxed, without taxing food, no 
easy matter, and [ do not know how their 
manufacturing friends would like taxes on 
raw material (cheers). France, with a Pro- 
tective tariff, at revenue-producing rates, 
raises from such goods only three millions 
sterling ; Belgium less than half a million ; 
Holland far less than half a million; Ger- 
many, with a high Protective tariff, less than 
three millions sterling. [ would advise the 
authors of such proposals to read the great 
speech, pronounced on April 29, 1879, in 
favour of fighting hostile tariffs with the 
weapon of free imports by Lord Beaconsfield. 
Concervative candidates at recent elections 
not only advised a course diametrically op- 
posed to that recommended by the late Tory 
chief, but in particular desired to see a re- 
imposition of taxes upon corn, an idea which 
I thought that Lord Beaconsfi. 11 had crushed 
out among the ranks of his supporters. It is 
a mistake to suppose that, as these gentlemen 
assume, we are being excluded by increasing 
tariffs from foreign markets as a whole. In 
April, 1881, Lord Sandon moved for a return, 
which seems to have been meant to show a 
general increase of duties and a tendency to 
the adoption of protective measures aimed 
against our trade. A portion of it has been 
issued, and on the whole it shows the cone- 
trary. Denmark, Holland, Spain, and 
Sweden and Norway have made considerable 
advances in the direction of Free Trade. 
Portugal and Switzerland stand where they 
did, and most of the other countries (with 
the exception of the United States) show 
mixed results and no clear line of policy ; 
and even Germany, with duties higher in 
1880 than they had been a few years before, 
has duties lower than were her duties of 
1860. If the people in England should now 
take sides for Protection, the time would be 
come to declare, with Machiavel, ‘‘ The peo- 
ple often desire their own ruin.” This is 
what I cannot and do not believe (hear, hear). 
The agitation for Protection is less violent 
than it was, because trade is fast improving. 
All figures show that there has been an im- 
mense improvement of trade upon 1879, and 
a considerable improvement even upon 1880 

In his closing remarks Sir Charles Dlilke 
made the following references to the pro- 
posed changes in the rules of the House of 
Commons :— 

Tho forms of the House will sooner or later 
have to be dealt with in a twofold manner— 
by repression of obstruction, and by delega- 
tion of duties to other bodies. The former is 
the more pressing want. That which Sir M. 
Hicks Beach has called ‘‘the worst Parlia- 
ment that ever sat,” but which we know to 
be a gathering of unusually wise, patriotic 
and able men, debarred from doing the work 
they are met to do, will not in my opinion 
tolerate obstruction for many more wecks 
from now. The power to close debate is fully 
possessed by the Parliaments of Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, 
the Netherlands, and Switzerland. It is pos- 
sos: @1, in the form of a strong previous ques- 
tion, by the Parliaments of Spain, of the 
United States, of Victoria, and of South 
Australia, and by one House (the Legislative 
Council) atthe Cape. It has become necessary 
in this, as it has been in certain other matters, 
to follow the example of some of our own 
Colonists, from whom we took the form of 
ballot which we have adopted here. No one 
can seriously contend that we ought to be 
content to pass one important Lill a year by 
sacrificing every other measure. If you, the 
electors, should ask your representatives in 
your turn—‘' Wherein have you advanced the 
general work?” Ict us at least be able to 
reply that we have restored to you the working 
Parliament in which since the thirteenth cen- 
tury your work has been done, having adopted 
its forms to the needs of the present day ; 
and, that in reviving the usefulness of Parlia- 
ment we have given to your elective institu- 
tions a new life (cheers). It will be for you 
to so use the power which is in your hands 
that the House of Commons in its later days 
may be worthy of the traditions of a body 
which throughout its past has been the glory 
of the English people (loud cheers, amid 
which the hon. gentleman resumed his seat.) 


_——————— 


THE SPEAKER ON THE RULES OF 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Sir Henry Brand, the Speaker, addressed a 
meeting of his constituents in the Board 
School-room, Cottenham, near Cambridge, on 
Tuesday night. Mr. Goodman moved :— 
‘« That this meeting, recognising how largely 
the welfare and liberties of the British 
people have resulted from and depend upon 
the House of Commons, trusts that the rules 
for the guidance of its proceedings may be so 
modified as to make it an effective instrument 
of the national will ; and further records its 
appreciation of the high services of Sir 
Henry Brand, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and the pride it feels in him as re- 

resentative of the county of Cambridge.”— 
fr. Fordham seconded the proposition, which 
was carried with cheers. 

Sir Henry Brand, who was received with 
applause, said the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, as tho servant of the House, had 
to see that its rules were observed. Last 
session, however, the House of Commons 
called upon the Speaker to frame rules for 
tha conduct of business. On that very day 
last session a memorable sitting of the 
House occurred, in the course of which it 
became his duty to close the debate by putting 
the question. He should not detain them by 
stating the reasons for the course which he 
took upon that occasion. Buflice it to say that 
he knew that the integrity of Parliamentary 
government was at stake, thererore he did 
not hesitate to do what he thought his duty. 
What he did he did advisedly, and he should 
do the same again in like conditions, but he 
trusted such conditions would never recur. 
(Hear, hear.) On that occasion he stated to 
the House the reasons why he had taken that 
cour:e, and he concluded that statement with 
these words, ‘‘ Future measures for insuring 
orderly debate I must leave to the judgment 
of the House, but I may add that it will be 
necessary cither for the House itself to assume 
more effectual control over its debates or to 
entrust greater authority to the Chair.” (Hear, 
hear.) At that crisis it was not convenient 
to the House to assume more effectual control 
over its debates, and it adopted the other 
alternative, and conferred greater authority 
es the Chair. At the next sitting of the 

ouse it conferred upon the Speaker un- 
precedented powers to regulate the conduct 
of business when the state of business was 
urgent, and under those powers he framed 
certain rules, but those rules had no opera- 
tion except under a state of urgency, and 
when urgency terminated the rules ceased to 
be operative, and at present those rules had 
no vitality. He confessed to a parental fond- 
ness for those resolutions, and he ventured to 
think that most of them might with great 
advantage to the House be made permanent. 
They were in three categories. Some of them 
might be made permanent as they stood, 
without alteration ; some required amendment 
to suit the altered circumstances; others 
framed for a gravo crisis might be set 
aside until such acrisis might again occur. 
He was persuaded of this, the matter 
might be feft to the judgment of the House. 


Even those who told | 
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In a statement which he made to the House 
on the eventful sitting referred to he thought 
it his duty to put before the Houso the neces- 
sity of assuming more effectual control over 


its debates. That opinion was deliberately 
founded on observations on the courso of de- 
bates in the House of Commons during the 
present and past Parliaments. It might not 
be generally known that the House of Com- 
mons had no power whatever to close a de- 
bate, so that it was actually left at the mercy 
of small minorities who on various grounds 
might desire to obstruct the business of the 
House. Tho will of the House of Commons 
was expressed by its votes ; every vote in- 
volved the putting of a question from the 
chair, and upon such question every member 
might speak once and as long as he pleased, 
provided he spoke to the question ; but, by an 
artifice of debate, commonly practised, by 
moving adjournments, members actually 
spoke as often as they pleased upon every 
question. In committee of the whole House 
there was no limit to the number of times 
which a member might speak to each ques- 
tion, and at every sitting of the House the 
Speaker put from the chair questions by the 
score—some more or less formally, but all of 
which might become the subject of debate 
without limit. Neither the House nor the 
Speaker could close a debate, and, as long as 
members rose and presented themselves to 
speak, tho debate must go on. He knew of 
no power whatever that could close a debate 
inthe [louse except the Sovereign power the 
Queen exercised when she prorogued Parlia- 


ment. Face to face with a grave crisis, he 
took upon himself to close a debate. 
(Cheers.) But the House had not as 
yet signified its pleasure as to the 


action of the Speaker should a similar 
crisis occur. It was said that free- 
dom of speech was endangered if the 
House shold assume the power to close a 
debate. Now, freedom of speech was the 
breath of the life of the House of Commons— 
(cheers)—and if freedom of speech were put 
in peril he should be no party to a procedure 
of that kind, but he was persuaded that the 
House, in its wisdom, might find a way of 
safeguarding liberty of speech and of combin- 
ing order with freedom of debate. (Cheers.) 
Referring next to agricultural topics, the 
Speaker said the depression from which the 
land interest suffered was attributable mainly 
to the character of the seasons. No doubt 
they suffered from competition, but farmers 
did not complain of the present prices of 
agricultural produce. They complained, and, 
he thought, justly, that they were unduly 
taxed. He hoped the effect of the depression 
would be to ensure more regard for these 
grievances in Parliament. The owner of 
land had a grievance. He justly com- 
plained that the article which he possessed 
could not be transferred from hand to hand 
without excessive charges, which diminished 
its value. Those owners who had encum- 
bered estates could not fairly go to Parlia- 
ment and say, ‘‘ Give us, who are not able 
owing to the state of the law to part with any 
portion of our estates, facilities for doing so, 
in order that we may better that which would 
remain.” Then, again, the farmer was fully 
entitled to be able to say that he ought to be 
compensated for any improvement which, 
during the currency of his holding, he has 
carried out. He was also entitled to appeal 
to Parliament to place local taxation upon a 
more equitable basis. The labourer, it 
seemed to him, had also a grievance, that he 
had not the same political privileges which his 
brother householders had in the town. (Hear, 
hear.) He had had considerable experience of 
theagricultural labourer, and he was bound,to 
say that he thought the agricultural labourer 
would make a valuable and safe addition to 
the electoral body of this country. (Cheers.) 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 


Osporne, Turspay. 

The Queen and Princess Beatrice drove out 
yesterday afternoon, attended by Lady Aber- 
cromby, and afterwards visited the Empress 
Eugénie at Osborne Cottage, and her Majesty 
walked with Princess Beatrice this morning. 
The Hon. Lady Biddulph and Miss Btddulph 
had the the honour of dining with the Queen 
yesterday. 


The Isle of Man was visited on Tuesday by 
the Duke of Edinburgh. The Prince, on his 
arrival, was received by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir H. Brougham, and a distin- 
guished party, who breakfasted on board the 
Lively. An address of welcome was after- 
wards presented on behalf of the islanders. 
The distinguished party landed and drove 
through the streets, which were gaily deco- 
rated and thronged with poople. The Duke 
then proceeded to Castletown, where another 
address of welcome was presented to him. 
From thence He went on to Port St. Mary, 
where he laid the foundation-stone of a sailors’ 
shelter. He then drove to Port Erin, and 
afterwards returned to Douglas by special 
train, thence going to Peel. At each place 
he received a most cordial welcome and 
addresses were presented. At Douglas the 
town was brilliantly illuminated and there 
was a long procession. The Duke and a 
distinguished party dined in the evening at 
the Government House, and subsequently 
drove through the town to view the illumina- 
tions, which formed a magnificent spectacle 
and included a torchlight procession. A ball 
was given at night in the Government House. 

The Royal yacht Victoria and Albert, which 
was to leave Portsmouth on Tuesday for 
Germany expressly to convey to England 
Prince Leopold (Duke of Albany) and the 
Princess Héléne of Waldeck, has been de- 
layed for a few days, the Post understands, 
in consequence of the slight indisposition of 
his Royal Highness. Probably the Royal 
yacht will leave on Friday or Saturday next. 

Viscount Hawarden and Hon. Misses Maude 
have arrived in Princesegardens from Tun- 
bridge-wells. 

Lord and Lady Saltoun have arrived at 
Claridge’s Hotel from Philorth House, Fraser- 
burgh, Aberdeenshire. 

Lord and Lady Howard of Glossop and 
Hon. Miss Howard have left Rutland-gate for 
Glossop Hall, Manchester. 

We (Morning Post) have authority for 
stating that the marriage between the Hon. 
Arthur Browne and Miss Grace will not take 


place. 
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(FROM THE ‘‘ WORLD. ”) 


The somewhat strained relations between 
the leading scions of the English and Danish 
Courts, owing to the supposed slight passed 
by the one on the other, have been satisfac- 
torily adjusted. The Prince of Wales and 
the Prince of Denmark met at dinner on 
Sunday under peculiarly happy auspices ; 
and it is, I hear, likely that the former will 
shortly pay a visit to the latter, and inspect 
the cslebrated two roses, which—a proof of 
the extraordinary mildness of the seasen—are 
now in full bloom. 

The shooting over the sporting estate of 
Benacre Hall, hired for this last season by 
Mr. Crabbe and General Paget, is not to be 
re-let ; the proprietor, Sir Alfred Gooch, in- 
tending to retain the whole of his shooting, 
over about some seven or eight thousand 
acres, in his own hands. 

So bad a season for woodcocks has never 
been known during the whole winter ; not a 
hundred have been shot in the most favourite 
covert in England—Lord Hastings’s big 
wood in Norfolk. On the other hand, so 
many partridges have not been shot for many 
years. Botween three and four thousand 
have been bagged on one or two estates, 
generally the favourite haunts of these birds. 

The young proprictor of Somerleyton Hall 
is coming out quite as a county benefactor. 
Sir Savile Crossley has not only undertaken 
to hunt the pack of hounds in the neighbour- 
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hood, but is entertaining largely, and giving 
shooting-parties for the benefit of his neigh- 
bours all round. Somerleyton Hall is about 
seven miles from Lowestoft, and one of ths 
few lions of that watering-place, as well as of 
Yarmouth, from which it is about the same 
distance. It was an old manorial residence 
some thirty gei ago, and was purchased by 
Sir Morton Peto, who spent fabilius sums in 
alterations and decorations. Amongst these 
expensive improvements was the magnificent 
conservatory, now known as the Winter 
Garden, which is unique in its way. This 
was brilliantly illuminated, and proved a very 
attractive feature at a ball given there last 
week by Lady Crossley. 

Mrs. Langtry has, I believe, agreed to re- 
turn to the Haymarket next season, when she 
will probably play in a revival of The Overland 
Route, for which two or three special engage- 
ments have been made ; the services of Mr. 
Alfred Bishop and Mr. W. J. Hill have been 
secured. 

The hunt balls, which are now coming 
thick and fast, mark a period in the season. 
The V.W. H. at Cirencester last week was 
a noteworthy success. Over two hundred 
and sixty members of the leading families of 
the neighbourhood, including Lord and Lady 
Bathurst, Sir Michael and Lady Hicks-Beach, 
Lord Victor Seymour, Lady Westmorland, 
Lord Clinton, Lady Maria Ponsonby, and 
Lady Grace Fane, were present. In fact, it 
was an aristocratic crush. Mr. Master, who 
usually fills the Abbey with friends, had, in 
consequence of recent illness, only his ne- 
phew, Sir W. Curtis, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Master, as guests. There was no 
scarcity of beauty, Mrs. A. Master, Mrs. 
Jarrett, Miss Harford, and Miss Callender 
being amongst those most admired. The 
first annual ball of the O.B.H. took place 
next day at Great Marlow. 

Ryde has had its picturesque dissipation 
for a charitable object. The company num- 
bered three hundred, and some of the fancy 
dresses were brilliant, if there was not a 
single original costume. Lady Sutton ap- 
peared in ball-dress, Lady Albert Seymour 
as the Mascotte, the Hon. Mrs. Charles Duff 
as a fishwoman, Lady CochraneJin evening 
dress, the Hon. E. Rollo as a coastguards- 
man, Lord Albert Seymour in Warwickshire 
Hunt uniform, General Sir H. Daly and Ge- 
neral Redmond in uniform, and the Hon. R. 
A. Leslie Moore in Windsor uniform. 

They have funny rules of etiquette at Eton. 
A young friend of mine, who by hard work 
had won a very high place in the list of can- 
didates for Woolwich, went down to his 
alma mater to take leave of his old comrades. 
On calling on the Head-master, Dr. Hornby, 
he was informed that that potentate never 
wished good-bye to boys unless they left at 
the end of term—or by special appointment ! 

Colonel Brackenbury, our military attaché 
in Paris, is about to be transferred to the 
Horse Guards, and there are, of course, a 
good many applicants for so agreeable a berth. 
I am told, however, that Colonel the Hon. 
George Villiers is the officer whose appoint- 
ment to the pe would be the most generally 
popular, both at home and abroad. 

Irs. Cornwallis West, who has been 
seriously ill with inflammation of the lungs, 
is now much better, and by the advice of her 
physician, Dr. Collins, she is shortly going to 
Algiers for the restoration of her health. 

Iam sorry to hear that Mr. Alexander 
Henderson has been attacked with serious 
illness in Paris. 

Another sacrifice on the altar of patriotism 
is decreed by the Irish “ladies ” of Liverpool 
in Land League assembled. They pledge 
themselves to buy and wear neither ‘‘ hats, 
feathers, or gloves” while Mr. Parnell is in 
prison. Dr. Dixon’s appeal for the holocaust 
of the teapot and tobacco-pipe, not to speak 
of the glass of toddy, has, it seems, fallen on 
deaf ears. The ‘‘stomach fund,” however, is 
to be recruited by a concert and ballin Dublin 
on St. Patrick’s-eve, which will not, 
imagine, empty Countess Cowper’s salons, 
the ‘‘ ladies ” being so for the most part in a 
strictly Pickwickian and parliamentary sense. 
The Marchioness of Queensberry’s cruel re- 
pudiation of the title in view of its present 
wearers has evidently told, as a furious 
attack on the noble and charitable Irish- 
woman appears in that cultured and chival- 
rous print, the /rishman. 

The ‘‘ladies ” were Boycotted on Saturday 
last at St. James’s Hall. The lessee declined 
to see any sweetness and light in the emanci- 
pated angels who wished to air their oratory 
on his platform, and the Land League mani- 
festation was therefore transferred to some 
place of resort in the classic region of 
Clerkenwell, to the great disgust of the fair 
executive, who desired to beard the “ bloated 
aristocracy ” within a measurable distance of 
Mayfair. 


With a view to mark its sense of the forti- 
tude, courage, and discipline displayed by all 
ranks of the Royal Irish Constabulary during 
the protracted Land League campaign, the 
Government, I hear, intend to move fora 
substantial addition to the pay of this splendid 
body of men when order is re-established in 
Ireland—a step which, with the exception of 
Mr. Parnell and his friends, will meet with 
general approval. 

The illness from which Mr. Dante Rossetti 
is, Iam glad to say, recovering was, to all 
appearances, of a paralytic character, de- 
priving him of the use of one arm. His nu- 
merous friends—numerous still, in spite of 
the seclusion which he chooses to mainlain— 
have naturally been anxious on his account ; 
for though Mr. Rossetti is not an old man, 
having been born in 1828, he has reached an 
age when a seizure of this kind is a serious 
matter, and the world cannot afford to lose 
the painter of the “ Sybilla Palmifera” and 
the writer of Sister Helen. 


Bell's Life has again changed hands, I hear. 
It does not seem so very long ago since I as- 
sisted at a little dinner given by the then new 
proprietor, Mr. Charles Greenwood, so well 
and favourably known on Bell's staff, to cele- 
brate his accession to office. Now he has 
laid it down, and Mr. Blakeley, the proprietor 
of the Manchester Sporting Chronicle, has be- 
come the purchaser, the sum given, I am told, 
being £7,000. Mr. Blakeley is a man of great 
energy and resource—‘‘ a pushing young par- 
ticle, what’s the next article ?”—and I wish 
him every success in his new venture. I can 
only presume and hope that the pen of the 
present able editor and charming writer, 
Bleys,” will still delight Bell readers, and 
that the good fisherman, ‘I. P. W.,” will 
continue to tell us his piscatorial yarns. 

The jealousy existing between two hunting 
counties is exhibited just now in Ireland. The 
Carlow and Island have stopped their sport ; 
their neighbours in Kilkenny are going on ; 
the former accuse the latter of want of dig- 
nity under the circumstances ; the latter ac- 
cuse the former of want of pluck and deter- 
mination. To such a pitch has this wrangling 
gone that the sportsmen of Kilkenny have 
ceased to inform those of Carlow of their 
appointed meets; and if by chance a Car- 
lovian does turn up, he is greeted coldly, and 
not with the open hospitality of the good 
old days. 

Even in these days of depression and de- 
preciation, a good brood mare is a pretty cer- 
tain source of income. For instance, a 
yearling brother to Bacchus, bred by Mr. 
Jones in the County Waterford, was sold 
the other day for nearly £300. 

One of the features of the season is 
the attraction which Messrs. Tattersall’s 
sales at Rugby possess for the lovers of 
horses in general, and hunters in particular. 
The sale on the 24th ult. was very well at- 
tended; and though no extravagant or sen- 
sational prices were made, the Galway Hunt 
horses realised a good average considerin 
that they were on the small side, though fu 
of quality; and Mr. Leonard Morrogh got 
420 guineas for Medea and 150 for Conjurer, 
both hunters of several seasons, and masters 
of much weight. 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


Mr. Robinson, of Brooklyn, has cause to 
reproach fate for having postponed his 
birth to too late an epoch. ‘Thirty years 
ago, or even twenty, his denunciations of 
barbarous and perfidious Britain would 
have been entirely in order. At present 
they are received by the House of Re- 
presentatives at Washington with derision 
and laughter. Eloquence overrides argu- 
ment; itis animated by the anger of an 
andience ; contempt and mockery are an 
atmosphere in which it cannot breathe. 
If the American people generally be sur- 
prised at all by. the conduct the British 
Government has pursued towards Irish 
disorder, the wonder has been excited by 
the moderation and long-suffering. Irish 
politicians are not so popular in the United 
States for their method of dealing with 
domestic affairs that Irish grievances 
against England are likely to rouse any 
active sympathy. Americans know very 
well how they would have treated attacks 
upon the rights of property among 
themselves of the kind made across the 
ocean by organised Land Leaguers. There 
have been times in the history of the two 
countries when absence of love for the Irish 
element in the American nationality might 
have been supplied by the presence of dis- 
like or jealousy against the United King- 
dom. This is not such a period. Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen are so closely knit 
together by the sense of a kindred origin 
and kindred tendencies that the bond even 
stands the test of the reaction to be anti- 
cipated after the extraordinary emotion of 
universal compassion for the murdered 
President. The disapproval expressed by 
most American organs of opinion of Mr. 
Blaine’s threats directly against Chili and 
indirectly against Great Britain is still 
more satisfactory evidence of the indisposi- 
tion of the people to fabricate causes of 
international offence. Mr. Blaine, once 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
lately Secretary of State, twice a candidate 
for the Presidency, and a very possible 
President hereafter, is a different person- 
age to Mr. Robinson. He, if any profes- 
sional politician, might have been presu med 
able to feel the pulse of the national judg- 
ment. From his own account of the motives 
which prompted his amazing instructions 
to Mr. Commissioner Trescott, he appears 
to have perceived in the prostration of 
Peru before Chili an opportunity for a 
stroke of business in favour of American 
commerce. To accept his own apology 
for his Peruvian partisanship as justified 
by English partisanship on the side of 
Chili would be to do an injustice to his 
clearness of political vision. Nobody 
knows better than Mr. Blaine that Chilian 
successes are not due to English backing. 
Mr. Blaine has no sort of testimony to 
produce for his allegation that Peru feels 
the heavy hand of England upon her at 
every turn. British shipbuilders manu- 
facture ironclads for Peru as gladly as for 
Chili. So would American shipbuilders, 
if there were any competent for the under- 
taking. British trade has suffered, not 
gained, by the deplorable civil war which 
has desolated Peru. British traders and 
investors would be delighted by any paci- 
fication which should leave Peru able to 
follow the path of independent and vigo- 
rous progress. Mr. Blaine pays more 
honour to British diplomacy than English- 
men are prone to render when he 
envies and extols it as always bold, 
energetic, and vigilant in spreading the 
commercial power of England. He pays 
its ceaseless activity and dexterity more 
honour when out of office than he ever 
showed himself to entertain for it when 
he guided the policy of the United States 
at Washington. No statesman who had 
respected foreign statesmanship would 
ever have penned either the instructions 
to Mr. Trescott or the despatches to Lord 
Granville. Unfortunately for his own 
reputation, he committed the mistake of 
misapprehending, not merely the charac- 
ter of British statesmanship, but the tem- 
per of his own countrymen. The position 
of Great Britain is definite in these mat- 
ters. Great Britain does not use her 
national power to push her commerce, as 
Mr. Blaine affects to believe. She secks 
no political favour for her trade in South 
America or elsewhere. She does not cal- 
culate on possible political complications 
arising from the projected Panama Canal. 
If anything, she is more inclined to be 
careless of the future than to prepare 
warily for remote contingencies. In op- 
posing an unargumentative negative to 
Mr. Blaine’s recent summons to surrender 
an absolute patronage of the international 
relations of South and Central Ameri.a to 
the Government at Washington, the British 
Foreign Office simply acted on the prosaic 
British method of following facts. Great 
Britain cannot pretend that she is not con- 
cerned in South and Central American 
affairs, When notoriously, both as the 
leading commercial Power of the world 
and as a great American Power, she has a 
most intimate concern in them. Mr. Blaine 
himself urges her excessive interest in 
them as his patriotic ground for endeavour- 
ing to introduce an American counter- 
poise. In negotiating, or trying to nego- 
tiate, with Lord Granville on the subject 
of the Isthmus, he asked Lord Granville 
to affirm the existence of a monopoly by 
the United States of an interest in them. 
No American monopoly exists ; oe 
Granville’s reference of Mr. Blaine to the 
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surviving sanctions of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty is but a way of stating the fact. The 
disappointment to Mr. Blaine will have 
been less that the British Foreign Office 
should have exhibited its usual dull habit 
of seeing things just as they are than that 
the native commerce he sought to benefit 
should have been equally obtuse. Peru, 
if lifted on its feet by an exercise of excep- 
tionally benevolent neutrality, might con- 
ceivably, though South American gratitude 
is short-lived, have repaid the kindness 
by commercial privileges. An equivalent 
impulse of fear might have led to similar 
effects with Chili. Public opinion in the 
Union has stolidly asked the price of 
these highly speculative advantages. It 
has found it in some curious allusions, in 
Mr. Blaine’s despatches, to the military 
force at the command of Washington. 
Lord Granville is reminded of the hundreds 
of thousands of soldiers who saved the 
Union from disruption. American citizens 
feel no call to challenge Europe to witness 
how gaily they would water the banks of 
M. de Lesseps’ new canal with their 
blood. They are even dismayed at a 
State manifesto which reads like an invi- 
tation to consolidate with it the loose 
sand of South American Republicanism in 
the faint hope of replacing English manu- 
factures with Pennsylvanian iron and 
Massachusetts cottons.—Times. 


———— 
THE EGYPTIAN DIFFICULTY. 


The Alexandria correspondent of the 
Standard telegraphed on Wednesday 
night :— 

The situation is considered very unsatis- 

factory, and many regard it as positively 
unbearable. The Chamber of Deputies 
vehemently insists upon its suman, sapacialiy 
with reference to the voting of the Budget, 
and the chance of an arrangement or amiable 
compromise being agreed upon by the 
Chamber and the Ministry is considered to be 
hopeless. A deputation of the Chamber of 
Deputies is about to wait upon Cherif Pacha 
for the purpose of urging that the Ministry 
shall acquiesce in the conditions of the 
Chamber, or to retire from office. Indeed, I 
understand that the Chamber of Deputies, 
which is supported by the Army, has already 
fixed upon the new Ministry which it intends 
to appoint, and in which the present Minister 
of War and Marine will be President of the 
Council, and Araby Bey will become Mi- 
nister of War and Marine. The other Ministers 
will be chosea, according to this Pre- 
torian project, from the Opposition deputies 
of the Chamber. A striking comment upon 
the situation is afforded by the fact that Arabi 
Bey is continually sending orders to the 
Minister of Finance, who has no alternative 
but to obey them, however stupid or extrava- 
gant they may be. The so-called National 
Party, including the Chamber of Deputies and 
the Army, are determined, if they can, to 
seize and wield supreme executive power. 
The European colony here entertain but one 
opinion on the situation. It is that it would 
be little short of a national disaster if the 
British and French Governments accord the 
Chamber of Deputies the right to deal with 
the budget, as such a concession would be the 
first step tothe revival of the old régime, 
which, under Ismail Pacha, was so ruinous 
and cruel to the people of Egypt. The Euro- 
pean Powers should remember that the main- 
tenance of the European Controllers General 
forms the best safeguard for Egyptian pros- 
perity and progress. The Fellaheen know 
full well how much to-day they owe to the 
European Powers, especially to England, for 
the privileges and liberties they enjoy. Such 
privileges and liberties no Khedive, not even 
lhewfik Pacha, would ever have granted. 
People of experience and sound judgment 
here think that the only solution of the ex- 
isting situation and complications is for the 
European Powers to demand the Sublime 
Porte to appoint a Special Commission to 
come to Egypt. But such a step is obviously 
obnoxious to those statesmen whose cardinal 
principle of Foreign Policy is that the in- 
fluence of Turkey must be minimised in 
every quarter of the globe. 

The féte of Dossa has taken place to-day 
in Cairo. The Khedive was present. It will 
be remembered that the old cruel ceremonies 
attached to this féte were abolished by the 
Khedive, and none were perpetrated to-day, 
although I hear that Arabi Bey wished some 
of the ancient practices to be observed. The 
Minister of War and Marine is the most 
troublesome member of the so-called Na- 
tional Party in Egypt. 


—— 


SIR CHARLES DILKE ON FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS. 


Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Firth ad- 
dressed their constituents in the Chelsea 
Vestry Hall on Tuesday night, Mr. Napier 
Higgins, Q.C., in the chair. In the early 
part of the proceedings great disorder 
prevailed, and this culminated in a riotous 
attack by a body of persons who forced 
themselves into the hall and stormed the 
platform. The police, to the number of 
about 100, who had been on reserve, were 
then called in, and the disturbers of the 
meeting disappeared, no arrests having 
been made. The members then delivered 
their addresses. In the course of his 
speech Sir Charles Dilke said :— 

I hold that in their dealings with questions 
arising out of the Treaty of Berlin Lord 
Granville and Mr. Gladstone have shown a 
combination of patience and caution with 
judicious boldness, and have extricated this 
country, and Europe itself, from dangerous 
complications (cheers). In settling these frone 
tier questions we have given Turkey breath- 
ing time, and have played the part of better 
friends to Turkey than were our predeces- 
sors. An excellent understanding exists be- 
tween the Sultan and our Ambassador, which 
may be turned to the advantage both of the 
Sultan and of the suffering populations. If 
the Turks will, as they promise, at length 
fairly face the tacts of the present day, reform 
their Government in Armenia, apply the 
organic statute for reforms in the Eur- >an 
provinces, and, by approving the nomii. «ons 
made by the Governor of East Roumelia, try 
and secure the goodwill of the more advanced 
and enlightened section of the Bulgarian 
people, their Government will even now obtain 
a fresh lease of life. Mr. Goschen has stated 
that ‘‘ no Power still retains so much rea! in- 
fluence at Constantinople as England.” With 
so talented and so genial an Ambassador as 
Lord Dufferin to represent her Majesty at the 
Sultan’s Court I cannot but continue to hope. 
Pressure by England for Turkish reforms is 
the evidence of our true friendship, for con- 
tinued misgovernment cannot but lead to the 
complete destruction of the Empire. While 
Lest Salisbury has attacked us with regard to 
Greece and Montenegro, Lord Lytton admits 
that we have deserved the gratitude of those 
countries (and, I would add, of Turkey and 
of Europe) in removing thence the causes of 
disorder ; but Lord Lytton finds—as he thinks 
—safer ground in Egypt. In Egypt Lord 
Lytton complains of ‘‘ French initiative,” to 
which, it appears, Lord Granville has suc- 
cumbed. Tory newspapers accuse us of truck- 
ling to France, of going into a foolish part- 
nership, of keeping out the rightful owner— 
by whom they mean the Turk. But they 
forget their modern history. The joint action 
of England and France in Egypt is an iny>n- 
tion for which we are not responsible—an 
invention of our predecessors. In the spring 
of 1876 Lord Derby refused, though asked by 
France and Egypt, to appoint a Controller ; but 
in November of that year an Anglo-French 
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control was decreed by the then Khedive, and 
in December Lord Derby, while again refusing 
to appoint, allowed an Englishman to accept 
the appointment of Controller. In 1878 Lord 
Salisbury agreed to the appointment of an 
English and a French Cabinet Minister, on 
the understanding that if either were dis- 
missed without the consent of tho English or 
the French Government, as the case might 
be, the control should revive. In 1872 the 
Khedive dismissed Sir Rivers Wilson and his 
French colleague. The Khedive was then 
threatened by Lord Salisbury with deposition, 
and threatened by him in the names of Eng- 
land and France. The Khedive, refusing to 
obey Lord Salisbury’s orders, was deposed. 
In July, 1879, the Sultan communicated to 
England and France a draft Firman for 
Egypt. At the instance of France, who 
urged that its form constituted an attempt to 
re-establish the authority of the Sultan in 
Egypt, it was much altered, and was ulti- 
mately agreed to by France ; the Porte offer- 
ing to France a further explanation of the 
exact meaning of the Firman. In August 
French and English Controllers, who had 
been nominated by Lord Salisbury and M. 
Barthélemy St. Hilaire, were appointed, and 
Lord Salisbury in October and November, re- 
fused to Germany, to Austria, and to Italy 
any share in the control. So much for the 
creation of the joint control. In addressing 
you on August 19, 1879, I pointed out that 
Lord Salisbury had virtually ‘ taken the Go- 
vernment of Egypt into our hands and those 
of the French Republic,” and that he had 
‘‘ reversed the cardinal principles of our 
Egyptian policy "—and for which, in its pre- 
seat form, Lord Salisbury is responsible. At 
the same time, from the economical and from 
the Egyptian point of view, the control has 
worked well. It has beon officially re- 
ported to us by those best able 
to judge of its effects, that the 
control has brought about the ‘spread 
of education, the abolition of vexatious taxa- 
tion, the establishment of the land tax on a 
just basis, and the limitation of forced labour.” 
‘he material prosperity of Egypt is now ex- 
traordinary. (Hear, hear.) It is impossible 
to wonder at the ferment in Egypt. That 
country has long been ruled by despotic 
means. The word of the late Khedive was 
law. His son is a man of gentle habits, and 
of moderate ways. Of course there was danger 
in the change. A people suddenly emanci- 
pated from a tyranny which had kept them in 
ignorance was not likely at once to enter upon 
the path of orderly development. The present 
movement, however, appears to mean that the 
Exzyptian people desire to see the institution 
of a Government of such a character as to 
make areturn to arbitrary rule impossible. 
In that aspiration we can give them our sup- 
port. It is to the interest of England that the 
country which lies across our highway to the 
British East should be governed by well- 
grounded institutions rather than by autocrats. 
One despotic Khedive might be our friend, his 
successor might be our bitter enemy, whereas 
with a Government on a wider base it is easier 
to count. England and France occupy, how- 
ever, a position towards Egypt which entitles 
them to give advice, and to expect that it shall 
be followed. To England and France it is 
due that the country has been relieved from 
arbitrary rule, and the pressure of the Con- 
trollers in the Councils of the Khedive is the 
only real safeguard against its eventual re- 
turn. Ifthe control is the safeguard of the 
Egyptians, it is also a guarantee to the 
Western Powers, and with guarantees they 
cannot be expected to dispense. If it is 
galiing to the Egyptians to see certain ad- 
ministrations in their midst in foreign 
hands—such as the railways, the Port 
of Alexandria, the Domains, and the 
Daira Sanieh—it must be remembered 
that their revenues are assigned in 
mortgage for moneys spent on Egypt, and that 
the redemption of that debt, which is progres- 
sing rapidly under the law of liquidation, 
will render those mortgage Administrations 
needless. But, for the present, the co-opera- 
tion of England and France in these admini- 
strations is as necessary as the control of which 
they form a component part, and, being there, 
it forms the rampart against confusion, and a 
co-operation with France deliberately created 
by our predecessors must be loyally main- 
tained. (Hear, hear.) 


Coming to the subject of the French 
Treaty negociations and Free Trade, the 
speaker said :— j> 

In one matter of foreign affairs, I myself 
have been personally and busily engaged 
during the recess. The nature of such a 
negotiation as that on the proposed French 
Treaty makes it i Seppe that it should be 
carried on, except by men on whom a good 
deal of discretion, and even power, is con- 
ferred. Cobden complained that he was 
hampered by the Government in 1860. The 
present Royal Commission can make no such 
complaint. The powers conferred must be 
exercised, of course, in conformity with the 
general tendency of opinion. That opinion 
was on this occasion declared to us by two 
debates in the House of Common and by two 
divisions, and from both it appeared plainly 
that almost all thought that a Treaty should 
be made if one could be obtained that would 
be equivalent to the status quo, and that no 
Treaty should be made if such terms were 
unattainable. (Hear, hear.) There is, 
indeed, one enormous advantage in a 
Treaty—stability ; but even that advantage 
may be bought too dear. The French 
Government and Parliament had proposed 
to greatly raise their duties. We declined 
to sanction the imposition of higher pro- 
tective duties than those which now exist. 
They proposed also to convert duties levied 
proportionately to the values of the articles 
imported into fixed rates by classes. Such 
fixed duties, pressing, as they must do, most 
heavily on the cheapest articles, are anti- 
democratic in their nature. It was not for 
us, however, to undertake the defence of the 
French poor against the Legislature they 
elect. Our business was to see that duties 
were not on the average raised in the course 
of the conversion. Our nominal basis was 
in the French proposals, but the real basis 
was the status quo. I say the status quo, and 
do not mention the Treaty of 1860, although 
the mover of the second and hostile resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons—Mr. Ritchie 
—would have been contented with the Treaty 
of 1860. We insisted on the status quo, as 
established by the Cobden Treaty, the Bel- 
gian, and later treaties—a condition much 
more favourable to trade than that of the 
Treaty of 1860. We still hope that there 
may be some result from the labours of the 
Commission. (Cheers.) Nothing, however, 
will induce us to put our hands to a Treaty 
of a retrograde character. (Cheers.) What- 
ever may be proposed in the direction of 
raising duties upon wines, we are hearing 
just now less than we were a few months ago 
of proposals for a complete change of front in 
our commercial policy. Even those who told 
us how to raise twenty millions out of foreign 
goods, without taxing food, have not renewed 
the offer. After eight months’ hard labour at 
picking to piecee the French tariff I know as 
much about Protective tariffs as most English- 
men, and I can tell them that they would find 
the raising of twenty millions out of goods at 
present untaxed, without taxing food, no 
easy matter, and I do not know how their 
manufacturing friends would like taxes on 
raw material (cheers). France, with a Pro- 
tective tariff, at revenue-producing rates, 
raises from such goods only three millions 
sterling ; Belgium less than half a million ; 
Holland far less than half a million; Ger- 
many, with a high Protective tariff, less than 
three millions sterling. I would advise the 
authors of such proposals to read the great 
speech, pronounced on April 29, 1879, in 
favour of fighting hostile tariffs with the 
weapon of free imports by Lord Beaconsfield. 
Concervative candidates at recent elections 
not only advised a course diametrically op- 
posed to that recommended by the late Tory 
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chief, but in particular desired to see a re- 
imposition of taxes upon corn, an idea which 
I thought that Lord Beaconsfield had crushed 
out among the ranks of his supporters. It is 
a mistake to suppose that, as these gentlemen 
assume, we are being excluded by increasing 
tariffs from foreign markets as a whole. In 
April, 1881, Lord Sandon moved for a return, 
which seems to have been meant to show a 
general increase of duties and a tendency to 
the adoption of protective measures aimed 
against our trade. A portion of it has been 
issued, and on the whole it shows the con- 
trary. Denmark, Holland, Spain, and 
Sweden and Norway have made considerable 
advances in the direction of Free Trade. 
Portugal and Switzerland stand where they 
did, and most of the other countries (with 
the exception of the United States) show 
mixed results and no clear line of policy ; 
and even Germany, with duties higher in 
1880 than they had been a few years before, 
has duties lower than were her duties of 
1860. If the people in England should now 
take sides for Protection, the time would be 
come to declare, with Machiavel, “ The peo- 
ple often desire their own ruin.” This is 
what I cannot and do not believe (hear, hear). 
The agitation for Protection is less violent 
than it was, because trade is fast improving. 
All figures show that there has been an im- 
mense improvement of trade upon 1879, and 
a cousiderable improvement even upon 1880 

In his closing remarks Sir Charles Dllke 
made the following references to the pro- 
posed changes in the rules of the House of 
Commons :— 

The forms of the House will sooner or later 
have to be dealt with in a twofold manner— 
by repression of obstruction, and by delega- 
tion of duties to other bodies. The former is 
the more pressing want. That which Sir M. 
Hicks Beach has called ‘‘the worst Parlia- 
ment that ever sat,” but which we know to 
be a gathering of unusually wise, patriotic 
and able men, debarred from doing the work 
they are met to do, will not in my opinion 
tolerate obstruction for many more weeks 
from now. The power to close debate is fully 
possessed by the Parliaments of Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, 
the Netherlands, and Switzerland. It is pos- 
sessed, in the form of a strong previous ques- 
tion, by the Parliaments of Spain, of the 
United States, of Victoria, and of South 
Australia, and by one House (the Legislative 
Council) atthe Cape. It has become necessary 
in this, as it has been in certain other matters, 
to follow the example of some of our own 
Colonists, from whom we took the form of 
ballot which we have adopted hero. No one 
can seriously contend that we ought to be 
content to pass one important Bill a year by 
sacrificing every other measure. If you, the 
electors, should ask your representatives in 
your turn—‘‘ Wherein have you advanced the 
general work?” let us at least be able to 
reply that we have restored to you the working 
Parliament in which since the thirteenth cen- 
tury your work has been done, having adopted 
its forms to the needs of the present day ; 
and, that in reviving the usefulness of Parlia- 
ment we have given to your elective institu- 
tions a new life (cheers). It will be for you 
to so use the power which is in your hands 
that the House of Commons in its later days 
may be worthy of the traditions of a body 
which throughout its past has been the glory 
of the English people (loud cheers, amid 
which the hon. gentleman resumed his seat.) 


———_s—__—__—-.. 


THE SPEAKER ON THE RULES OF 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Sir Henry Brand, the Speaker, addressed a 
meeting of his constituents in the Board 
School-room, Cottenham, near Cambridge, on 
Tuesday night. Mr. Goodman moved :— 
‘ That this meeting, recognising how largely 
the welfare and liberties of the British 
A have resulted from and depend upon 
the House of Commons, trusts that the rules 
for the guidance of its proceedings may be so 
modified as to make it an effective instrument 
of the national will ; and further records its 
appreciation of the high services of Sir 

enry Brand, the Speaker of the House of 


Commons, and the pride it feels in him as re- | 


tg ks of the county of Cambridge.” — 
Ir. Fordham seconded the proposition, which 
was carried with cheers. 

Sir Henry Brand, who was received with 
applause, said the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, as the servant of the House, had 
to soe that its rules were observed. Last 
session, however, the House of Commons 
called upon the Speaker to frame rules for 
the esnfank of business. On that very day 
last session a memorable sitting of the 
House occurred, in the course of which it 
became his duty to close the debate by putting 
the question. He shouid not detain them by 
stating the reasons for the course which he 
took upon that occasion. Suffice it to say that 
he knew that the integrity of Parliamentary 
government was at stake, thererore he did 
not hesitate to do what he thought his duty. 
What he did he did advisedly, and he should 
do the same again in like conditions, but he 
trusted such conditions would never recur. 
(Hear, hear.) On that occasion he stated to 
the House the reasons why he had taken that 
course, and he concluded that statement with 
these words, ‘‘ Future measures for insuring 
orderly debate I must leave to the judgment 
of the House, but I may add that it will be 
necessary either for the House itself to assume 
more effectual control over its debates or to 
entrust greater authority to the Chair.” (Hear, 
hear.) At that crisis it was not convenient 
to the House to assume more effectual control 
over its debates, and it adopted the other 
alternative, and conferred greater authority 
upon the Chair. At the next sitting of the 
House it conferred upon the Speaker un- 
precedented powers -to regulate the conduct 
of business when the state of business was 
urgent, and under those powers he framed 
certain rules, but those rules had no opera- 
tion except under a state of urgency, and 
when urgency terminated the rules ceased to 
be operative, and at present those rules had 
no vitality. He confessed to a parental fond- 
ness for those resolutions, and he ventured to 
think that most of them might with great 
advantage to the House be made permanent. 
They were in three categories. Some of them 
might be made permanent as they stood, 
without alteration ; some required amendment 
to suit the altered circumstances; others 
framed for a grave crisis might be set 
aside until such acrisis might again occur. 
He was persuaded of this, the matter 
might be left to the judgment of the House. 
In a statement which he made to the House 
on the eventful sitting referred to he thought 
it his duty to put before the House the neces- 
sity of assuming more effectual control over 
its debates. That opinion was deliberately 
founded on observations on the course of de- 
bates in the House of Commons during the 
present and past Parliaments. It might not 
be generally known that the House of Com- 
mons had no power whatever to close a de- 
bate, so that it was actually left at the mercy 
of small minorities who on various grounds 
might desire to obstruct the business of the 
House. The will of the House of Commons 
was expressed by its votes ; every vote in- 
volved the putting of a question from the 
chair, and upon such question every member 
might speak once and as long as ho pleased, 
provided he spoke to the question ; but, by an 
artifice of debate, commonly practised, by 
moving adjournments, members actually 
spoke as often as they pleased upon every 
question. In committee of the whole House 
there was no limit to the number of times 
which a member might speak to each ques- 
tion, and at every sitting of the House the 
Speaker put from the chair questions by the 
score—some more or less formally, but all of 
which might become the subject of debate 
without limit. Neither the House nor the 
Speaker could close a debate, and, as long as 
members rose and presented themselves to 


speak, the debate must go on. He knew of 
no power whatever that could close a debate 
in the House except the Sovereign power the 
Queen exercised when she prorogued Parlia- 
ment. Face to face with a grave crisis, he 
took upon himself to close a debate. 
(Cheers.) But the House had not as 
yet signified its pleasure as to the 
action of the Speaker should a similar 
crisis occur. It was said that free- 
dom of speech was endangered if the 
House shold assume the power to close a 
debate. Now, freedom of speech was the 
breath of the life of the House of Commons— 
(cheers)—and if freedom of speech were put 
in peril he should be no party to a procedure 
of that kind, but he was persuaded that the 
House, in its wisdom, might find a way of 
safeguarding liberty of speech and of combin- 
ing order with freedom of debate. (Cheers.) 
Referring next to agricultural topics, the 
Speaker said the depression from which the 
land interest suffered was attributable mainly 
to the character of the seasons. No doubt 
they suffered from competition, but farmers 
did not complain of the present prices of 
agricultural produce. They complained, and, 
he thought, justly, that they were unduly 
taxed. He hoped the effect of the depression 
would be to ensure more regard for these 
grievances in Parliament. The owner of 
land had a grievance. He justly com- 
plained that the article which he possessed 
could not be transferred from hand to hand 
without excessive charges, which diminished 
its value. Those owners who had encum- 
bered estates could not fairly go to Parlia- 
ment and say, ‘‘ Give us, who are not able 
owing to the state of the law to part with any 
portion of our estates, facilities for doing so, 
in order that we may better that which would 
remain.” Then, again, the farmer was fully 
entitled to be able to say that he ought to be 
compensated for any improvement which, 
during the currency of his holding, he has 
carried out. He was also entitled to appeal 
to Parliament to place local taxation upon a 
more equitable basis. The labourer, it 
seemed to him, had also a grievance, that he 
had not the same political privileges which his 
brother householders had in the town. (Hear, 
hear.) He had had considerable experience of 
theagricultural labourer, and he’was bound to 
say that he thought the agricultural labourer 
would make a valuable and safe addition to 
the electoral body of this country. (Cheers. | 
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LONDON GOSBIP. 
(FROM ‘‘ TRUTH.”) 

The disquieting news that Prince Leopold 
had met with a slight accident, and sprained 
his leg, reached Osborne on Monday morn- 
ing ; and orders were at once despatched to 
Portsmouth to postpone the sailing of the 
Victoria and Albert for Flushing. It is hoped, 
however, that the Prince will have sufficiently 
recovered to be able to return to England in 
the course of a few days. 

Tam told that Prince Leopold has been 
appointed a Colonel in the army, in order 
that he may be married ina becoming uni- 
form, as the Peers’ robes or the Trinity 
House uniform are hardly suitable for the 
occasion. 

There have been a great number of dinner 
and luncheon parties. Lord Fife has given 
some big feasts to celebrate his approaching 
mission to Dresden, and Lord and Lady 
Lonsdale have been entertaining very fre- 

uently. They gave a ‘“ Ministerial ” dinner 
the other day, at which Lord Hartington, Sir 
William Harcourt, Sir Charles Dilke, and Sir 
Henry James were present. 

Children’s balls have been numerous “ in 
society,” but there is now very little that is 
juvenile about the adjuncts to these entertain- 
ments. Moreover, the custom is increasing 
of inviting the relatives and friends of the 
small guests, and these usually manage to 
have a good deal of dancing among them- 
selves. 

A correspondent writes to complain of the 
habit now prevalent of giving champagne to 
boys and girls at children’s parties. My cor- 
respondent might also have suggested that 
these parties would bo far better for the chil- 
dren were they to commence at 5 or 6, and to 
break up at 8 or 9, instead of lasting, as 
many do now, until 11 or 12. 

The Duke of Roxburghe himself captured a 
couple of salmon poachers in the grounds of 
Floors Castle the other day. The Duke con- 
ducted them to the lodge, where he happened 
to meet a couple of policemen, who conveyed 
them to Kelso ; but his Grace’s success was 
mainly due to the ‘‘ rounding ” of one of the 
offenders, who prevented his ‘‘ mate ” from 
rushing on the Duke with a bludgeon. 

Mr. Bernal-Osborne,I hear, has bequeathed 
the bulk of his property to his grandson, Lord 
Osborne Beauclerk, who will also succeed to 
the extensive Irish estates of the Osborne 
family, which are now in the possession of 
the Duchess of St. Albans. 

Mr. Millais, who for some years has rented 
Erigmore, Birnam, as a summer residence, 
has now taken the extensive shootings and 
the excellent salmon-fishings of Murthly 
Castle, Sir Douglas Stewart’s beautiful place, 
which lies on the Tay, a few miles below 
Dunkeld. 

Mr. John Stewart, of Dalguise, whose death 
is announced in the Cape papers, was the 
head of one of the oldest families in Scotland. 
His branch of the Stewarts, of which he was 
the last heir male, was descended direct from 
King Robert II. The lands ot Dalguise were 
given by William the Lion to the Church of 
Dunkeld in 1060, and were granted in 1543 
to John Stewart, second son of the Laird of 
Airntully, and from him the late Mr. Stewart 
was tenth in descent. He went out to the 
Cape in 1828, and for 30 years was Master of 
the Supreme Court. The chief object of his 
life was to leave his estate free and in good 
order. He was as proud of his pedigree as 
the Baron of Bradwardine. Mr. Stewart is 
succeeded by his grandson, Mr. Durrant, who 
will, of course, assume the name of Stewart. 

The County Club of Bath—that paradise of 
old Indians and decayed civilians—has been 
much exercised of late by the resignation of 
the entire committee in a body, in conse- 
quence of a vote of censure i yeaa on them 
at the annual meeting on Thursday last, 
when, in consequence of bad management, 
the proposal to add a guinea to the current 
subscription to recoup the deficit was thrown 
out by a large majority. 

I heard a good story of an Irish tenant. 
His landlord offered to make a reduction of 
20 per cent., if he would pay his rent. The 
tenant declined the offer with thanks, but 
turning back just before ho left the room in 
which the colloquy took place, he asked the 
landlord whether it would not be as well that 
he should at once pay him the reduction in 
cash. 

The high-backed and beautifully carved 
oaken chair, formerly used by the Speaker 
of the Irish House of Commons, was sold at 
an auction in Dublin, a few days ago, 
for £90. It was purchased by Mr. Cecil 
Guinness. 

There is no truth in the statement that has 
appeared respecting a loss of funds belonging 
to the Irish Land League through the failures 
in Paris. Most of the funds are invested in 
foreign Government securities, and the small 
balance in hand for immediate requirements 
remains with Messrs. Munroe, of Paris, 
through whose agents in the United States, 
the American subscriptions ars remitted to 
Europe. 

The practical reigns so despotically over us 
nowadays, that it penetrates even into the 
slightest minutiz of our complicated existence. 
Even the album is invaded by it. It is no 
longer what it used to be—the record of our 
own sentiments and those of our friends. 
What sort of face would a young man of to- 
day wear on being asked to ‘ contribute 
some original lines,” or at least to write out 


PRICE 40 CENTIMES 


delicately-tinted pages. In one, with a sight 


some verses from memory, in a lady’s album ? | 


The album, however, still exists, but the 
Muse of Poetry no longer presides over its 


of which I have lately been favoured, the fair 
proprietress keeps a copy of the menus of all 
the dinner-parties she has given since her 
marriage. Another use that has recently been 
found for the album isto keep a record of 
every dance, ‘‘at home,” ball, picnic, or 
tennis Patty attended, with the date duly in- 
scribed, and a piece of the dress worn on the 
occasion pasted on the page. 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 


_ Ossornz, Tvespay. 

The Queen and Princess Beatrice drove out 
yesterday afternoon, attended by Lady Aber- 
cromby, and afterwards visited the Empress 
Eugénie at Osborne Cottage, and her Majesty 
walked with Princess Beatrice this morning. 
The Hon. Lady Sh i and Miss Btdduiph 
ining with the Queen 


eee 


had the the honour of 
yesterday. 


The Isle of Man was visited on Tuesday by 
the Duke of Edinburgh. The Prince, on his 
arrival, was received by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir H. Brougham, and a distin- 
guished party, who breakfasted on board the 
Lively. An address of welcome was after- 
wards presented on behalf of the islanders, 
The distinguished party landed and drove 
through the streets, which were gaily deco- 
rated and thronged with poople. The Duke 
then proceeded to Castletown, where another 
address of welcome was presented to him. 
From thence He went on to Port St. Mary, 
where he laid the foundation-stone of a sailors’ 
shelter. He then drove to Port Erin, and 
afterwards returned to Douglas by special 
train, thence going to Peel. At each place 
he received a most cordial welcome and 
addresses were presented. At Douglas the 
town was brilliantly illuminated and there 
was a long procession. The Duke and a 
distinguished party dined in the evening at 
the Government House, and subsequently 
drove through the town to view the illumina- 
tions, which formed a magnificent spectacle 
and included a torchlight procession. A ball 
was given at night in the Government Louse. 
The Royal yacht Victoria and Albert, which 
was to leave Portsmouth on Tuesday for 
Germany expressly to convey to England 
Prince Leopold (Duke of Albany) and the 
Princess Héléne of Waldeck, has been de- 
layed for a few days, the Post understands, 
in consequence of the slight indisposition of 
his Royal Highness. Probably the Royal 
yacht will leave on Friday or Saturday next. 
Viscount Hawarden and Hon. Misses Maude 
have arrived in Princesegardens from Tun- 
bridge-wells. 
Lord and Lady Saltoun have arrived at 
Claridge’s Hotel from Philorth House, Fraser- 
burgh, Aberdeenshire. 
Lord and Lady Howard of Glossop and 
Hon. Miss Howard have left Rutland-gate for 
Glossop Hall, Manchester. 
We (Morning Post) have authority for 
Stating that the marriage between the Hon. 
veer Browne and Miss Grace will not take 
place. 
n 


THE WOOLLEN EXHIBITION. 

The ceremony of distributing the gold 
medals and other prizes awarded to the er- 
hibitors at the International Woollen Exhibi- 
tion at the Crystal Palace took place on Tues- 
day evening in the Concert Hall, which was 
lighted by Edison’s incandescent lamps. 
The proceedings were opened by Mr. 
M‘George, the Chairman of the Crystal 

alace Company ; and the Lord Mayor then 
addressed the meeting on the subject of the 
exhibition. He reviewed the history of the 
production of wool, for which England at one 
time was so famous, and adverted to the 
change which had taken place, in the fact 
that the New World now supplied the Old 
World with this material, the earliest used 
for clothing by mankind. He stated, further. 
that the New World had no indigenous wool- 
producing sheep, but had imported their 
stocks from England. The Crystal Palace 
Company at its outset had conceived the idea 
of combining the education of the people with 
their pleasures and amusements, and they 
had been successful in all their endeavours, 
without ever pandering to the lower tastes of 
sensual natures. It was an heroic effort on 
their part, but they had secured the number 
of visitors necessary to the commercial main- 
tenance of the undertaking. Yearly Inter- 
national Exhibitions had been attempted at 
South Kensington, on which great expenditure 
and great labour had been alike expended to 
realise results, but without effect. The 
Crystal Palace Company, on the contrary, had 
tried to combine amusement with education, 
and had realised that desire. In their late 
Woollen Exhibition they had received staunch 
support from the Spanish and other Ambassa- 
dors, and from the Consuls General of Colonies 
who represented the commercial interests of 
the country in the places in which they were 
located, and they had had unstinted assistance. 
He congratulated the Directors on the useful 
connections they had encouraged between the 
Colonies and the mother country as tending 
to cement the friendships between them, for 
the colonists always looked to the land of their 
origin, and lived in the hope and desire to 
come back to it again in the end. After a 
testimony to the value and importance of the 
electric light, and a prophecy as to the good 
results of the Electrical Exhibition, the Lord 
Mayor handed in due form the medals to the 
various recipients. The gold medals of the 
Worshipful Company of Clothworkers have 
been awarded to Mr. Geo. Armitage, of Brad- 
ford, Messrs. Whittaker, of Newlay, Mr. Peel, 
of Sedbergh, Messrs. Radcliffe and Co., of 
Rochdale ; Messrs. Bliss, of Chipping Norton : 
The Nire Vale Company, of Clonmel ; Messrs. 
Hargreave, of Leeds; and Messrs. Mahoney, 
of Cork. The gold medals of the Drapers’ 
Company to Sir Samuel Wilson, of Melbourne - 
Prince Schoennich-Carolath, of Mellendorf - 
the New Zealand Government; Messrs. Rad- 
cliffe and Messrs. Busfield, of Bradford ; the 
Huddersfield Chambers of Commerce: Messrs. 
Marling, of Stroud; Messrs. Henry, of 
Bradford ; Messrs. Galloway, of Man- 
cheers; and Messrs. Holland. The gold 
medals of the Merchant Taylors were awarded 
to Messrs. Platt Brothers, of Oldham : Mr. 
John Tatham, of Rochdale ; and Mr. George 
Hodgson, of Bradford. A dozeu Pilsen lights 
lit up the Central Transept with very great 
effect. The British Electric Light Company 
had four of their powerful Brockie lights in 
the northern portion of the Nave. The 
Eastern Gallery was lit for its entire length 
by Jablochkoff candles, and the Entertain- 
ment Court, superbly decorated by the Crystal 
Palace as a bijou theatre, was as superbly 
lighted by Edison. The chief feature of the 
last display was the magnificent chandelier 
by Messrs. Verity, containing ninety-nine 
incandescent lights. These in addition with 
the lights previously in full blaze brought up 
the total of arc lights to a little under 159, 
and the incandescent lights to about 400. The 
public have already begun to take an interest 
in the Electrical Exhibition, and there was a 
considerable number of visitors in the Nave. 
the appearance of which under the new light 
is beginning to be very charming. After the 
presentation of the medals a large party sat 
down to dinner in the Italian Court, which 
was lighted with the electric light by the 
Power Generator Company with a series of 
Maxim lights attached to star gas pendants 
from the ceiling. 


———_—_o—_______. 


Ax Ixrernat Macuine.—Late on Friday 
night a boy named Fergus met a man who 
asked him to deliver a small box to William 
Miller, who lives in Douglas-street, Glasgow. 
The boy took the box to John Miller, a publi- 
can, who Sent for his brother, William Miller. 
On opening the box it exploded, severely 
burning William Miller and a man named 
Campbell. The box contained gunpowder, 
and the police are investigating the alfair. 
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THE COLLAPSE OF THE UNION 


GENERALE. 

The stoppage of the Union Générale, 
followed by the arrest of M. Bontoux, the 
president, and M. Féder, the manager of 
the company, has naturally directed atten- 
tion to the proceedingsof that remarkable 
association. Of M. Bontoux himself it is 
becoming to say little now that his con- 
duct is subject to judicial investigation. 
It is difficult to believe that a company 
whose Board of Directors included mem- 
bers of some of the most distinguished 
families in France—the d' Harcourts, the 
de Broglies, and others — should have 
consciously and deliberateiy lent itself to 
fraudulent transactions. But it is certain 
that the mania for wild speculation, from 
which no section of French society seems 
to have held aloof, has afforded opportu- 
nities for illicit transactions of which it is 
difficult to believe that no one has taken 
advantage. A financial crisis such as that 
which has occurred in Paris, though it 
spreads ruin far and wide, does not lcave 
every one the poorer. There are always a 
few men coolheaded enough to take ad- 
vantage of the general infatuation, and 
they are not always very scrupulous 
s to the choice of their methods. if 
they and their clients weather the storm, 
nothing is heard of their doings ; but 
if a crash there is a natural 
tendency to treat them as scapegoats. 
Of the nature of M. Bontoux’s transactions, 
whether legitimate or illegitimate, we say 
nothing at present; but it is only just to 
notice the tribute paid on Thursday by M. 
Léon Say to the integrity of the Paris 
brokers. Ile had seen, he said, a thing 
which had not been witnessed for a century 
in the Paris money market. He had seen 
brokers taking measures amid a financial 
crisis without Government intervention for 
insuring that all their customers should be 
paid punctually at the settlement without 
knowing whether the debtors would be 
equally punctual. This upright conduct 
of the Paris brokers contrasts very favour- 
ably with the proposal of M. Andrieux, the 
deputy for Lyons, for a sort of temporary 
act of indemnity on behalf of the brokers 
of Lyons. No doubt the financial crisis at 
J,vons is even more serious than at Paris, 
and it may easily have very unfavourable 
effects on French commerce and industry. 
But the fecling of the Chamber was so 
strong against any proposal to relieve in- 
dividuals from the consequences of what 
was stigmatized as gambling that M. An- 
drieux was interrupted in the reading of 
was speedily dis- 

the ‘previous 


comes, 


his proposition, and if 
posed of by means of 
question. — Tines. 


The Daily News observes :—The Comte 
de Chambord is said to have been a devoted 
believer in M. Bontoux, and to be a heavy 
loser by him. A wild speculation in the 


shares of the Union Générale set in, and | 


women as well as men are believed to have 
taken part in it. Indeed, there are stories 
told of aristocratic ladies hiring rooms in 
the business quarters of Paris, to be near 
their brokers and within reach of every 
scrap of intelligence that might affect the 
value of stocks. 


of polities. 
was necessary to make a fortune was to 
buy Union Générale shares, and the 
clerical and reactionary parties rushed 
wildly to buy. 
nal £20 share, 
aid. was rushed up at one time to £40, 
and stood for a long time at £122. From 
this last figure it dropped suddenly within 
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a few weeks until the quotation now 1S | sion through stock jobbing. 


entively nominal. But, though the foolish 
and the inexperienced swallowed all the 
fine promises of M. Bontoux, experts were 


quite aware that a mushroom growth of | 


this kind could not last. Accordingly some 
of the great operators in Paris began to 
sell the shares of the Union Générale, 
without, however, having them in their 
possession. They trusted that the know- 
jedge that they themselves were selling 
would alarm the holders of the shares, 
and would lead to a heavy fall; or, 
in any casc, they hoped that, if 
called upon to deliver the shares, 
they would be able to borrow or 
to buy them. They were disappointed, 
however, in both expectations. The fol- 
lowers of M. Bontoux stuck gallantly to 
their colours, and refused to be frightened 
by the action ef the ‘‘ bears “ as the 
sellers in blank are called; while M. Bou- 
toux on his part bought up all the shares 
that were offered. As it is illegal for a 
bank to buy its own shares, it was alleged 
that the Union Générale had lent money 
to its clients, and that they had given the 
order to M. Bontoux to buy. If this be so, 
of course the purchases can be justified, 
even though the purchasers themselves 
may not be able to repay the loans ad- 
vanced to them. There may have been 
want of caution and much ill-judgment 
in making the loans ; but of course every 
banker is liable to mistakes. It is as- 
serted, however, that the orders from 
the clients referred to were in a large part 
mythical, and that, in reality, M. Bontoux 
was using the money of the bank to buy 
its own shares. This clearly is a very 
grave charge—that of using the deposits 
entrusted to the bank to buy its own 


In the drawing-room and | peerage for the crime of dealing in porce- 


at the dinner table, too, the talk of stocks | 
and shares quite banished the unusual | d'Orléans asked, during the height of the 
interchange of gallantry and the discussion 

It was thought that all that | 


Ga 
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In consequence, the nomi- | 
on which only £5 were 
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the depositors have in return for their 


money only the worthless shares to 
look to, which in reality are ol 
no more value than blank paper. 


At the last meeting of the shareholders 
of the Union Générale M. Bontoux stated 
that the profits realised in all these ways 
were great enough to enable the share- 
holders to pay up the £15 still due oa each 
of their shares. Tle recommended there- 
fore that, instead of declaring a dividend, 
the profits should be applied to pay up the 
shares in full. This recommendation was 
adopted. Tne plan always seemed 
suspiciously absurd to judicious observers. 
If the alleged profits really were made, 
they were made, as we have said, chiefly 
from the money earned by promoting other 
companies, and partly also from the 
“cornering operation, which could not 
often be repeated. They were therefore 
to a large extent accidental, and it would 
have been the proper course for the 
Directors to put to reserve by far the 
larger part of them, which would have 
enabled the bank to go on until gradually 
it obtained proper banking business. But 
if the object was to hide the fact that the 
money of the shareholders and depositors 
had been squandered away, it was a most 
clever device. The shareholders, finding 
their responsibility for tifteen pounds a 
share so easily wiped out, were not curious 
to inquire whether the money for doing so 
was in the bank ornot. It is now asserted 
that since the failure of the bank an ia- 
vestigation has been made, and instead of 
the large profits represented to have been 
realised by M. Bontoux, there is a deficit 
of nearly four millions sterling. Much d2- 
pends of course upon what is meant by the 
word ‘‘deficit.” If it means alone that 


the profits represented to have been made | 


are not forthcoming and cannot be ae- 
counted for, the matter affects the share- 
holders chiefly. But if it means that the 
capital of the bank has gone, and part also 
of the deposits, it becomes a very serious 
matter. Then M. Boutoux would in fact 
be accused of having represented that the 
bank had made large profits when in 
reality it was utterly bankrupt; and he 
would also be accused of employing the 
deposits entrusted to his care in buying 
the shares of this bankrupt concern. As 
yet the information before us does not 
enable us to say which is the interpreta- 
tion to be put upon this alleged deficit in 
the funds of the Union Générale. 

The Standard says :—-lt is perfectly cer- 
tain that since the collapse of the Crédit 
Mobilier no such disastrous financial 
failure as this has affected France. The 


prospects of a favourable liquidation are | 


certainly not bright. Still, the depositors 
appear to be safe, and the loss will fall 
mainly on the Directors and those Share- 
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holders who bought in when the Stock was 
at an inflated price. The latter may | 
be dismissed, as most of them are 


likely to prove men of straw. But the 
Directorate is composed of people of wealth 


and position—we might almost say the | 


flower of Legi- 
our Correspon- 
the roll 


pink of Orthodoxy and the 
timacy. The list which 
dent furnishes reads like 
the ancienne noblesse, who, only ten years 
azo, seemed in a fair way to rule France, 
uuder that ‘“ Rey’ whom rumour 
to have shared in their disaster to the 
extent of five millions of francs. The 
Union Générale was, indeed, largely in- 
debted for its temporary success to the 
Bishops, priests, and lay adherents of the 
Catholic Church and of “ Henri Cinq.” 
Ilence there is wailing among the 
Duchesses of the Faubourg St. Germain, 


asserts 


call of | 


who refuse to be comforted, as they gaze | 


on the shares which were last week valued 
at three thousand francs and are to-day 
worth nothing. Their dreams of sudden 
wealth are at an end. The feverish inter- 
views with Agents de Change in the pastry- 


| cooks’ shops near the Exchange have ended 
the | 


in a general bankruptey, while 


fashionable gamblers are deprived of even | 
the excitement which for a time solaced 


them for their prolonged deprivation of | 


| Greville, of Clonya, and Ermengarda, only | designers the workmen have left nothing to 


the sweets of an oflicial salon. Yet when 


it is attempted to be made out that the olg | 


nobility of France is to-day overwhelmed 
by the collapse of a bubble Company, the 
writers who have grown so eloquent over 
the subject forget that only a comparatively 
small section of the Legitimist Aristocracy 
is involved in the affairs of the Union Géné- 
rale, and that Stock-Exchange gambling is 
no new feature in the history of the créme 
dz la crême of French society. Trade, it 
is true, they despised ; the 
Foree actually forfeited his 


rank in the 


lain and spices. But when the Regent 
Mississippi Scheme excitement, where he 
could find a Duchess to attend on his 
daughter to Modena, the Abbé Dubois 


begged his Royal Highness to go to Mon- 


Due de la | 


| sieur Law's antechamber, ‘‘ for every 
peeress in France was there.” The de | 
Bourbons, de Guiches, de Chaulines, 


shares. ; for now that the bank has failed | 


| Alley.” 


d'Estrees, de Rohans, de Peixs, de Léons, 
and, among other less notorious per- 
sonages, Mme. de Montespan, all grew 
Even in Eng- 
land ‘‘ visions of ingots danced before 
the eyes” 
South Sea Bubble, when, according to the 
ballad, ‘‘ The greatest ladies thither came, 
and plied in chariots daily; or pawned 
their jewels for a sum to venture in the 
But this is the first time in our 
day which has seen grea‘ names publicly 
dragged through the mire of the Bourse. 
The pillars of the Second Empire rambled 
and forced the nations into wars to help 
their speculations. But they escaped 
the dock, a picce of good fortune which 
cannot as yet be confidently anticipated 
for the Directors of the Union Générale 
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THE PRESTON ELECTION. 
Although it would be unreasonable to 
attach any political significance to the 


result of the Preston Election, we may 
nevertheless congratulate Mr. Raikes on 
his decisive victury. The mere fact that 
his opponent has polled within two thou- 
sand votes of him shows that he had some 


real opposition to encounter, and the 
triumph which is won in the face of a 
genuine resistance is atonce more honour- 
rable and satisfactory than that which is 
a purely ceremonial affair. :— a 

Mr. Raikes has not had a ‘ walk over, 
and at the same time he has been able to de- 
monstrate that Preston remains, as it has 
always been since the Reform Act of fifteen 
years ago, a stronghold of Conservatism. 
Political movement in any constituency 13 
better for all parties concerned than political 
stagnation. It is much more creditable to 
Conservatism to hold its own when its 
enemies are on the alert—and it is a far 
more hopeful sign of its future—than if its 
representatives were to be returned without 
any show of contest in merely automatic suce 

e 


of exalted personages during the | 


(a a —— 


| with her Majesty yesterday. 
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cession. The circumstances, therefore, under 
which Mr. Raikes has won are eminently 
gratifying, and not only Preston and the Con- 
servative Party, but the House of Commons 
also, may well be pleased at the issue of the 
struggie. 
thoroughly useful member of Parliament. He 
has also shown himself an exceedingly valu- 
ablo Parliamentary ollicial, As Chairman 
of Committees he did his work in a manner 
which secared the grateful recognition of both 
sides of the House. He was indefatigable 
and impartial. He showed equal judgment 
and acumen, and he made it clear that he had 
but one object at heart—the dignity and the 
national usefulness of Parliament At all 
times it would be matter of satisfaction that 
such a man should reappear in the ranks of 
his Party at Westminster ; for obvious 
reasons it is particularly so at the present 
moment. When the Bradlaugh business, 
and the Address in reply to the Royal 
Message, are disposed of, the chief subject 
of discussion will be the reform of the laws 
regulating the procedure of the louse of 
Commons. This is atopic on which Mr. 


Mr. Raikes has always been a | 


Raikes is pre-emineatly qualified to speak. | 


His opinion will be received with attention, | 


because it will be based upon experience. 
An olflicial of the House of Commons ceases, 
ipso facto, to bea partisan, and never was 
there a chairman of Committees who showed 
himself less a partisan than Mr. Raikes. 
Moreover, he knows from the usages of more 
than one Session what vexatious Obstruction 
is; and he cannot fail to sympathise with 
any well-conceived attempt to put it down. 
He will, in a word, be of great use to his 
Party and to the whole House, and he will 


reappear at Westminster at a period when | 


his reappearance will be heartily weleomed.— 
Standard. 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
Osporne, THurspay. 
The Queen drove out yesterday afternoon, 
attended by the Dowager Duchess of Rox- 
burge and the Hon. Ethel Cadogan ; and her 
Majesty walked with the Empress Eugénie 
and Princess Beatrice this morning. Prince 
Leopold, having sprained his knee, has been 
detained for the preseat at Arolsen Captain 
and Mrs. Bigge had the honour of dining 
Lieut.-General 
Lord Charles Fitzroy, C.B., has succeeded 
Major-General Du Plat as Equerry in Waiting. 
EERS 
The Prince and Princess of Wales and the 
guests staying at Sandringham attended tho 
meet of the West Norfolk Hounds at Hough- 


22 á, 


conlingencies—all paid out of colonial taxes, 
and the Governor pays no import duties. 
The people here would be ready to pay more, 
even as much as £8,000 or £10,000, to secure 
a really able man.” 

A correspondent in Servia, whose letter is 
dated January 22d, says :—'* Here every one 
is on the tiptoe of expectation as to whether 


the Skuptschina, which was opened by the | 


Prince yesterday, will declare Servia a king- 
dom. There are two lkely days, St. Sava 
(26th of this month) and Palm Sunday, the 
anniversary of the rising of Milosch at 
Takova. The latter seems to me the more 
likely of the two. 
mous in the desire for Servia to be pro- 
claimed a kingdom, though some think that 


mm . 1 f ne servic 
I'he country seems unani- | 


the consent of Austria has been bought too į 


dearly at the price of giving the railway to 
her nominee, Bontoux. Apropos of this 
gentleman, a telegram just received from 
Vienna has caused consternation. It says : 
‘Crash in Paris. Bontoux’s Bank shares 
fallen from 3,400 to 1,100.’ If this be true, 
the Servian Goverument will regret having 
preferred Bontoux to Sir Thomas Tancred, 
who was much morc reasonable in price, and 
offered much safer guarantees.” 


———_— M — 


MISS GRISWOLD. 


With reference to the dinner given last 
week hy the Stanley Club to Miss Griswold, 
of the French Opera, the Paris correspondent 
of Truih writes :—Tic guest of the evening 
was in white satin, muslin, and Valenciennes 
lace, arranged in what appeared a simple, 
but in reality a complicated and cunningly 
artistic manner. It would need the pencil of 
that master dans la science du chiffon, Carolus 
Duran, to render justice to this symphony in 
white. The lace kad one tone, the satin 
another, and the muslin had a tone contrast- 
ing with both. Then there were broken tones, 
and sudden effects created by the draping and 
frilling, and deep, soft ruff. Miss Griswold is 
fresk-complexioned and natural. One ad- 


| mires in her positive and negative virtues. 
| She is free from staginess, and has that kind 


of pluck which inspired fair Una to go and 


| gently take the lion by the mane, and lead 


ton, the seat of the Marquis of Cholmondeley, | 


on Wednesday, and after following the chase 
for some time retarned to Sandringham. 

The Duke of Edinburgh paid a brief visit to 
Liverpool on Thursday, in his official capacity 
as Admiral-Superintendent of Naval Reserves. 
His Royal Highness arrived on Wednesdey 
night in the steam yacht Lively from the Isle 
of Man, and inspected her Majesty’s ship 
Defence, the guard-ship in the Mersey, on 
Thursday morning In the afternoon the Duke 
landed from the Lively and drove in a private 
carriage to her Majesty’s ship Eagle, Com- 
mander M’Neile, in the King’s Dock, where 
he inspected the Naval Res:rves. His Roya! 
Highness, who was accompanied by Mr. 
Richards, R.N., paymaster, informed Lieu- 
tenant R. C. Lambert, commanding officer of 
the Royal Artillery Volunteers, that he would 
be unable to inspect that corps in the evening, 
having to leave for Belfast. The 
Edinburgh having rejoined the Lively, that 
vessel left the Mersey for Belfast, and will 
afterwards proceed to Dublin. 

The Earl and Countess of Denbigh, with 
the Ladies Clare and Edith Feilding, have 
started fur Rome, where they will remain ull 
Easter. 

The Earl and Countess of Leicester passed 
through London on Thursday from Latimer 
on their way to Holkham, Norfolk. 


Tho Earl of Wilton, it is reported from 


| force. 


Melton Mowbray, is recovering steadily, but | 


is still unable to return to the saddle. 

Earl Percy, M.P., arrived at his residence 
in Grosvenor-square on Thursday, from 
Alnwick Castle. 

Intelligence received from Belvoir Castle on 
Thursday evening announces that Lord John 
Manners, who had been recovering from his 
recent illness, has had a relapse, and is 
again unable to leave his room. The Duke 
of Rutland is also confined to his 
owing to an attack of bronchitis, but is 
progressing favovrably. Lady Klizabeth 
Drummond, who has been very ill, is now 
nearly convalescent. 

A marriage is arranged between the Hon., 
Patrick Greville-Nugent, fourth son of Lord 


daughter of the late Mr. Augustus Ogilvy, of 
Cove, Dumfriesshire, N.B. 

The Right Ilon. G. Sclater-Booth, M.P., 
and family have arrived at their residence in 
St. George’s-square. 


room | Common Council to Mr. Gladstone, 


| entrusted. 


Sir Tollemache Sinclair, Bart., M.P., and | 
Miss Sinclair have arrived at 62, Eaton- 
square. 


Tho health of Sir Michael Costa continued 
to improve on Thursday. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ITEMS. 


(FROM THE ‘DAILY TELEGRAPH.”) 


Although the renewal of the present Com- 
mercial Treaty between France and England 
is now assured, no new proposals respecting 
a fresh arrangement have as yet been made, 
and itis now very doubtful whether any de- 
cisive step will be taken before the assembly 
of the English Parliament on Tuesday. 

In diplomatic circles it is understood that, 
in the event of the fall of Cherif Pacha in 
Egypt, the Governments of IFrance 
land would not actively intervene so long as 
anarchy was not declared, and the financial 
control of the country not interfered with. 
The right to change ihe Ministry if it pleases 
is fully allowed to Egypt by the Allied 
Powers. 

While the importance of the great meeting 
held on Wednesday at the Mansion House in 
favour of the Jews undergoing persecution in 
Russia is fully recognised, it is not probable 
that any direct diplomatic steps will be taken 
by England, it being held that it is impossible 
for England to interfere cffectuaily in the 
internal government of a friendly Power 
where there is wanting direct evidence of 
deliberate misgovernment and systematic 
administrative injustice. 

(PROM THE ‘‘ DAILY NEWS”) 

Some time ago we called attention to the 

case of a French ship, the Francis, bound for 
India from Réunion, with returned Coolies, 
which put in at Seychelles in a leaky state. 
The Coolies were landed, and the authorities 
of Réunion were written on the subject. 
They despatched a second vessel, which also 
proved to bo insullicient for the accommoda- 
tion of the Coolies, 89 of whom had to be 
left behind at Seychelles. We now learn 
from a correspondent that the Governor of 
Réunion declined to send another ship, and 
at the same time informed the British Consul 
that the Coolies had been illegally detained 
at Seychelles, and that the authorities might 
do what they liked with them. <A vessel has 
since been sent from Mauritius to Seychelles 
to convey the 89 Coolies to Pondicherry, and 
Licutenant-Governor Broome has made a full 
report on the whole matter to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. The incident has 
caused much excitement both at Mauritius 
and at Réunion. 

A Correspondent, who writes from British 
Guiana on January 2nd, after referring to the 
serious illness of Mr. Kortwright, the Jate 
Governor, who, a3 We have already stated, 
has left the colony for England, says: — 
“ We are all agog to know who is to be our 
new Governor. The colonists would like Sir 
Anthony Musgrave, who is the sort of man for 
a Crown colony—capable and self-reliant. 
The salary is £5,000 a year and £2,400 for 
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him. It would- never occur to anyone that 
she expected her friends to pelt her on the 
stago with bouquets held tcgether with dia- 
mond bracelets. This young diva is perfectly 
innocent in private life of paint and powder, 
and there is nothing in mind or manner cor- 
responding to either. She has fine frank 
eyes, nut-brown hair, and one can discern in 
the figure, which is slim, without meagreness, 
and in her physiognomy, native refinement 
and vitality. Of course, all the magnates of 
the American colony, from Banker Monroe to 
the owner and director of the late Mr. W. 


| Stewart’s dry goods store at New York, at- 


tended. The banquet was served in the Re- 
naissance Hall of the Continental. 

In proposing the health of Miss Griswold, 
and her increased success, Mr. Ryan, the 
chairman, dwelt upon her proud dignity in 
choosing to make her way entirely through 
her own merits, or to fall. After winning a 
first prize at the Conservatoire, she obtained 
a first róle at the Opera-house. From what 
Mr. Ryan stated, it appears that Miss Gris- 
wold was brought up tn affluence. A com- 


mercial disaster overtook her father, who died | 


in the midst of it. She came to Paris, almost 
a child, with her mother, and bravely struck 
out for herself. After dinner, Miss Griswold 


| unaffectedly sat down to the piano and sang 
Duke of | 


a few songs. Jer voice has not attained full 
maturity. By this I do not mean that there 
is “ room for improvement.” The style is 
delicate and light, and there is a general 
silveriness in the tones. In the very high 
notes there is an unus@al degree of sustaining 
Pathetic complaints in the róle of 
Ophelia are not shrieked out, but sung in 
clear, voluminous notes. There is something 
peculiar in the timbre of the voice, whieh 
pleasantly arrests the attention. As Miss 
Griswold is intellectual, studious, resolute, 
and charmingly feminine, her success on the 
lyric stage will doubtless come up to all that 
Mr. Ryan prognosticated. The American 
diva was chosen to take, with Mlle. Krauss, 
a prominent part on Sunday evening at the 
Auber centenary. 


————— 


THE CORPORATION ADDRESS TO THE PREMIER. 


The gold casket voted by the Court of 
in which 
it is intended to place the illuminated address 
presented to the right hon. gentleman a short 


time since, has now been completed by the | 


Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ 
Regent-strect, to whom its execution was 
In carrying out the ideas of the 


be wished and the result is a work cf art re- 
markable alike for novelty, appropriateness, 
taste, and skill. The design is of pure Classic 
character, the severe lines being broken by 
two ‘lauscan columns at the ends, and which 
form bases for the trophies shown above 
them, viz Minerva’s helmet, shield and 
sword, and the civic mace, fasces and cap of 
liberty. The tront has in the centre a monu- 
mental trophy, bearing upon it the crest, 
arms and motto of the Premier, surrounded 
by the victor’s wreath of laurel, enamelled in 
proper colours. Approaching the trophy on 
either side are four figures executed in the 
finest repoussé work, and representing re- 
spectively the City of London with a mural 
crown upon her head, the City mace in one 
hand, while with the other presenting en 
address; Commerce bolding the caduceus 
on Mercury’s staff, indicating the prudence 
and energy of business, and at the side an 
ancient anchor showing the important part of 
navigation in promoting commercial success ; 
Ceres, indicating plenty as the result of the 
policy of free imports pursued by the Right 
Honourable Gentleman. Ireland is represented 
by a figure holding the Irish barp in one hand 


and the shamrock in the other. The hd 
bears, upon the classic shield, the 
Arms of the City with supporters 


and mottoes, executed in the most delicate 
enamel in proper colours. ‘The opposite side 
has the Premier's arms similarly treated, and 
the ends bear emblematic references to Mr. 
Gladstone’s varied gifts. Above tho list is 
another trophy surmounted by the lamp of 
learning, with the owl, the bird of wisdom, 
perched on the handle. The shield, surrounded 
by a wreath, represents the genius of pat- 
riotism, the flaming torch in one hand, the 
horn of plenty in the other, and the shield of 
Britannia and the British lion at the side. The 
other shields bear respectively the royal 
standard, the Union Jack, and the bust of 
IHlomer, Mr. Gladstone’s ideal author. The 
reverse front of the casket has a trophy supe 
ported by the city dragons, and bearing the 
following inscription :—‘ To the Right Ilon. 
W. E. Gladstone, Prime Minister of Hoagland, 
as a token of the estimation in which he is 
held by the citizens of London, and of their 
appreciation of his high character, rare genius 
and varied gifts, so long devoted to the service 
of his country.—22nd September, 1881.” The 
ends have a series of fasces, representing the 
magistracy, with the city shields between them. 
The silver base is formed of a [light of steps 
leading to the chief fasces of the casket, and 
at the corners are four beautifully-modeiled 
gold emblematic figures, indicating respec- 
tively Eloquence, Justice, Industry, and Law. 
At the side of the steps are various gold em- 
blematic figures. 


—______@ 


Roman Carnoui: Prresrs iN Workuovuses. 
—Mr. Mundella, Vice-President of the Couns 
cil, was on Thursday waited upon by a depu- 
tation of Catholics, with the object of asking 
him to use his influence with the Government 
in favour of making it compulsory for boards 
of guardians to provide Catholic priests in 
workhouses. Mr. Mundella told the deputa- 
tion that he did not think the House of Com- 
mons would for a moment entertain such a 
proposal, but he would lay the matter before 


Company, of | 
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the President of the Local Government 
Board. He added that ho was now in com- 
munication with Mr. Dodson on the subject 
of the education of children at present in 
workhouses, with the object of removing them 
from workhouse influences, and as to the ad- 
visability of placing them in schools outside 
Wot ih th 25 

Action AGAINST THE Marguis TOWNSHEND.— 
in the Queen's Bench Division on Wednes- 
day an ion was brought by Mr. Frank 
Phomas Lawrence, a private tutor, against 
the Marjuis Townshend, to recover a claim 
; rendered. Plaintiff had entered 
into aa agrecment to prepare Mr. C. V. 
Pownshend for the open military competition, 
the terms boing sixteen guineas a month, or 
in the event of his not passing fifty guineas in 
all. Mr. C. V. Townshend went up for exa- 
mination, but failed to obtain the necessary 
number of marks to admit him to a commis- 
sion in the line, though he was enabled to 
take one inthe Marines. This he did, and 
the question therefore arose whether plaintiff 
was entitled to sixteen guineas a month or 
only the fifty guineas on the ground that the 
candidate had not passed in the sense in- 
tended by the agreement. The verdict was 
for plaintiff for £72 2s. 

Cuarge Acarnsr a Marovis.—Mr. Montagu 
Williams attended before Sir James Ingham, 
at the Bow-street Police-court on Thursday, 
and applied for a warrant against the Mar- 
quis of Huntley, upon the allegation that he 
had obtained money by means of false pre- 
tences, under circumstances set forth in a 
formal information handed to the magistrate, 
and sworn to by Mr. Wm. Gardner, of 
Exning, Suffolk; Mr. Fred. Gardner, of 
Hereford-road, Kensington ; and Mr. Robert 
Apps, of South-square, Gray's Inn.—Upon 
being informed that the allegations referred 
to distinct transactions having no reference to 
those named at the Mansion House recently, 
the magistrate decided to peruse the informa- 
tion before giving his decision. 

Caprain Boycorr. — A correspondent in 
Ireland writes :—‘‘ Strange to say, Captain 
Boycott, who some months ago returned 
from America to his residence at Lough Mask 
House, is not only no longer boycotted, but, 
it is said, is one of the most popular mea in 
the district, The explanation is given that it 
was in his capacity of agent to Lord Erne 
that he incurred his unpopularity, but the 
explanation is scarcely consistent with the 
statements made at the time of his personal 
unpopularity. Be this as it may, however, 
the singular fact remains that no geatleman 
within many miles of Ballinrobe is more po- 
pular than the object of the relief expedition 
which 16 months ago attracted so much public 
attention.” 


An Irish Lanptorp ann nie Rents —There 
are few instances, Life says, in which the 
hardships dealt out by Land League pro- 
moters have been more unjustly felt than by 
the present member for Tipperary, Mr. P. J. 
Smith. This gentleman purchased some 
years since a nice paying property in the 
west of Ireland. A short time subsequent to 
the purchase his tenants communicated with 
him, saying that they considered their rents 
too high. Mr. Smith met them at once on 
their own terms, and gave them the land for 
what they themselves proposed. During the 
two succeeding years, which were bad ones, 
he voluntarily reduced the rents 25 per cent., 
receiving the warm thanks of the tenantry 
for this spotaneous act, and evoking eulo- 
giums from almost every daily paper. To 
the surprise of the landlord who acted thus 
generously, not one penny of rent has he 
since received, the tenants declaring that 
owing to the posting up of the ‘* No Rent” 
manifesto, signed by Parnell and Dillon, they 
have determined to abide by the counsels of 
these gentlemen. 


Tue Murpvers ar Norrmnauam.—At the Not- 
tingham Assizes on Wednesday, before Mr. 
Justice Hawkins, Henry Westby, aged nine- 
teen, clerk in a solicitor’s ollice, was charged 
with the murder of Henry Smith Westby, his 
father, and William O. Onions, a boy who 
was employed in the same oflice. The 
prisoner pleaded guilty, but afterwards with- 
drew his plea. While in the police-cells the 
prisoner made a full confession of both 
crimes, alleging that he was tired of life, and 
that his father had annoyed him. The de- 
fence failed to establish a plea of insanity, 
and the prisoner was found guilty and sea- 
tenced to death. 


CAPTAIN Lampert AND THE JUNIOR ARMY 
ann Navy CLes.—Mr. Justice Kay had before 
him again on Wednesdayfa motion made on 
behalt of Captain Lambert, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Junior Army and Navy Club, 
against the committee, for an injunction call- 
ing upon them to reinstate him as a member 
of the club, on the ground that he had been 
improperly expelled. The defendants in justi- 
fication of the expulsion alleged that the 
plaintiff had made remarks disparaging to the 
committee in a loud and insulting tone. The 
case was partly heard yesterday, and to-day 
his lordship gave judgment. He said that 
Captain Lambert had three opportunities 
given to him of defending his conduct, but he 
declined to do so. Unless the committee 
could be held to have acted mald fide aud 
contrary tothe rules of the club, the court 
had no power to interfere. In the opinion of 
the court, the committee had acted bond fide 
and courteously and legally, and therefore 
the motion must be dismissed with costs. 


Unpripten Rurrranism.—It is satisfactory 
to find that some steps are at last being taken 
to put an end to the unbridled rullianism 
which has so long been permitted to disgrace 
London. In the case of eight men who were 
on Wednesday brought up on remand at the 
Worship-street Police-court, charged with 
the commission of one of these ‘ street 
outrages ” now so common, it was announced 
that the case had been taken up by the Trea- 
sury. Mr. Wontner, who appeared for the 
prosecution, expressed his apprehension that 
he would be unable to put all the facts before 
the court. Many of the witnesses were in 
fear of personal violence from the gang to 
which the prisoners belonged if they gave 
evidence against them. He thought, how- 
ever, sullicient would be proved to show that 
London, even at this civilised period, was in- 
fested not only at the Kast End, but at the 
West also, by gangs of men who appeared to 
be banded together for the purpose of lighting 
other gangs, and using the most lawless 
violence, not only to those they called their 
enemies, but to the public as well. The 
prisoners, Who are charged with being con- 
cerned in cutting and wounding three men 
whom they met in a street while in search of 
another man who had incurred the displeasure 
ot the gang to which they belong, were again 
remanded. In the meantime it is almost to 
be regretted that these gangs of rulliaus can- 
not be allowed to fight by arrangement in 
some convenient place, on the understanding 
that the fight is to continue until all the 
combatants are incapacitated from further 
mischief. 


Rurat Decenrracy.—Is it trae that the 
Engli-h agricultural labourer is a less skilful 
workman than he used to be? This allega- 
tion finds publicity in the provincial Press in 
almost all parts of the country, and it would 
appear, therefore, to rest upon some grounds. 
The farmers are represented as complaining 
that they cannot secure ‘‘good all-round 
men ” at any price ; that is, labourers with a 
competent knowledge of all the details of 
agriculture, and capable of giving practical 
effect to this learning. This deterioration is 
debited by some to the influence of education, 
in causing the rural population to set a less 
value than formerly on manual toil. They 
perform it merely in a perfunctory fashion, 
all their thoughts being concentrated on the 
pleasures and profits of urban life. There 
may possibly be something in this theory, 
but how are we to account for the simultane- 
ous degeneracy of the British farmer! He 
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used to be the very type of John Bull; strong 
brave, dogmatic, and with the full courage of 
his convictions. Now, on the contrary, if we 
are to believe the Liberal picture of the 
worthy fellow, he has become a p t.ful sneak 
who, in spite of the ballot, cannot muster up 
courage to back his political opinions by his 
vote. This has been assigned as one of the 
causes for Mr. Rowlandson’s defeat in the 
North Riding ; he would certainly have been 
returned, we are told, had all the tenant 
farmers who approved his candidature polled 
in his favour. And now Mr. Richard, the 
member for Merthyr Tydfil, laments that 
Welsh farmers are, politically, ‘‘a very 
timid, cautious class.” No wonder that 
British agriculture should be going to the 
bad, when those principally concerned in it 
have undergone such deterioration.—Globe. 


ECCLESIASTICAL Questions IN THE COMING 
Ssssion.—The Liberator anticipates that there 
will be an increased amount of time bestowed 
next session upon the ecclesiastical questions 
which are likely to be pressed from different 
quarters. In tho first place there is the 
motion of the disestablishment of the Scottish 
Church, of which notice has been given by 
Mr. Peddie, which has to a considerable 
extent had its intended effect—in exciting 
discussion in Scotland, and preparing the 
way for decisive electoral action. Then a 
‘ Cemeteries Bill” will be brought in by 
Mr: Richard, and a bill for amending the law 
relating to Nonconformist marriages will also 
be introduced. Should the bill for reforming 
the administration of charities in the City of 
London be again brought in, it is intended 
to raise the question whether the now useless 
ecclesiastical charities shall be applied to new 
ecclesiastical purposes. Probably the question 
of clerical headships and fellowships in the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge will be 
settled for a long period to come. We hope 
that there will also be commenced a move- 
meat for the abolition of ecclesiastical tests in 
training colleges mainly supported at the 
national expense. Then there are the ree 
maining ecclesiastical grants in the colonies 
to be dialt with ; but if Lord Kimberley con- 
tinues to move forward on the lines he has 
laid in the cases of Ceylon and the Straits 
Settlements, there will not be much left to be 
effected by a parliamentary motion, The 
Church retormers also are likely to be far 
more active this year than for some years past. 

Tue Lanp Laws or Scotianp.—A deputae 
tion from the Scottish Chamber of Agricule 
ture waited upon Lord Roseberry and the 
Lord Advocate in Edinburgh on Thursday, 
with reference to an amendment of the Land 
Laws. In reply, Lord Roseberry said they 
could have no approach to a reform of the 
agricultural system till the law of entail was 
dealt with. Compensation for unexhausted 
improvements was a difficult question, and he 
would like information prepared by the 
Chamber as to how the Government could 
deal with valuation of improvements in the 
shape of unexhausted manures. 


Assauct ON A Girt In a Ratnway Care 
RIAGE.—James Woodbridge, the son of a 
builder at Maidenhead, was charged at 
Windsor on Wednesday with assaulting 
Emily Graye Francis, 16 years of age. The 
complainant and the defendant, who were 
previously acquainted, were travelling from 
Windsor to Slough by railway, and on the 
journey the defendant kissed the complainant 
several times and was guilty of other impro- 
prieties. The magistrates imposed a fine of 
£3 and 17s. 6d. costs. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 

Truth learns that the Duke of Edinburgh 
has nearly completed an operetta, the scene of 
which is laid in a Russian village, The plot 
was suggested by the Duchess. 

The Bishop of Ely has received from a 
benefactor, who desires to remain unknown, 
the munificent gift of £1,000, to be held in 
trust, and the dividends to be applied to the 
providing lectures in the Ely Theological 
College upon the subject of ‘‘ The Ancient 
Liturgies of the Catholic Church.” The 
lectures are enjoined, says the Guardian, to 
be delivered annually by the Principal, or by 
such other person or persons as the Principal 
may from time to time appoint. 

Arrangements are being made for placing 
the whole of the Government Departments in 
telephonic connection with the ministerial 
rooms in the House of Commons. 

The proposal of the Chief Commissioner of 
Works that the storehouses which block up 
the Tower of London on the side nearest the 
river should be removed has, it is announced 
been agreed to by the Government. ‘ 

Mr. P. Burrowes Starkey, who for many 
years was well known on parliamentary Com- 
mittees, died on Wednesday at his residence 
in Hanover-square. 

By order of the Admiralty, the workmen 
who were employed at the Chatham Dock- 
yard on that part of the Doterel in which the 
explosion is believed to havo occurred are to 
proceed to Portsmouth, there to give evidence 
before the committee now sitting. 

All the Indian ‘‘ troopers” are to have their 
accommodation increased, so as to enable 
them to carry 100 additional soldiers. 

A League has been formed having for its 
object the release of the Stauntons. Several 
facts tending to establish innocence, have, it 
is stated, come to light since the trial. 

The Earl of Kinnoull has intimated to the 
tenants of his extensive estates that he will 
extend the benefits of the Ground Game Act 
to existing leases from ist March next. Mr. 
Grant, of Kilgraston, Perthshire, has written 
to each of his tenants that he will concede 
the benefit of the Game Act as from 1st Fe- 
bruary. 

Thomas Long, who was arrested by Super 
intendent Dunham on suspicion of having 
murdered Francis Carter in a brickfield at 
Slough, was brought before the Slough 
Bench on Wedne.day, and remanded pending 
further inquicies. Long has been lodging 
with the Carters at their cottage, and was 
one of the men last seen in the company of 
the deceased on the night of the murder. 

The members of the Royal Commission on 
t echnical instruction are now in Manchester 
and intend to devote the next few days to the 
inspection of the chief schools and adult classes 
and the art schools of the district. They will 
visit some of the larger factories connected 
with the local industries, and will proceed to 
Oldham on Thursday and to Liverpool on 
Monday next. 

An action was tried in Edinburgh last week 
before Lord M’Laren, respecting an infringe- 
ment of the patents taken outin this country 
by Professor Graham Bell for the magneto- 
telephone, and also by Mr. Thomas Alva 
Edison for the carbon transmitter. The action 
was one brought by the United Telephone 
Company, who are the proprietors of these 
patents, against M'Lean, of Edinburgh, to 
restrain him from selling, supplying, or using 
a carbon transmitter and a magneto-telephone. 
The witnesses called in support of the come 
plainer’s case were Sir William Taompson, 
Sir Frederick Bramwell, Professor Fleeming 
Jenkyn, Mr. John Emery, Mr. E. IF. Johnson 
(of Menlow Park, New York), and Mr. King, 
analytical chemist, Edinburgh. The trial oz- 
cupied five days, as tho ae ee not only 
questioned the similarity of the instruments 
used by him, but attacked the validity of both 
patents on various grounds, Lord M’ Laren 
gave judgment on W ednesday in favour of 
the complainant. He upheld the validity of 
the patents, and also held that the respondent 
had infringed both, and granted the injunction 


asked. 

Miss Edith Studley, daughter of the late 
Mr. John Studley, a county magistrate, was 
staying with her mother at Mont-lo-Grand, 
Heavitreo, and, attended by her groom, rode 
on horseback a few days ago to Woodlands, 
near Haldon. She returned safely,ybut while 
the — was leading his horse into the 
stable Miss Studley’s horse took a short gal- 
lop, and she was unseated, sustaining an 
extensive cut on the palm of the* right ‘ 
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THE COLLAPSE OF THE UNION 
GENERALE. 

The stoppage of the Union Générale, 
followed by the arrest of M. Bontoux, the 
president, and M. Féder, the manager of 
the company, has naturally directed atten- 
tien to the proceedingsof that remarkable 
association. Of M. Bontoux himself it is 
becoming to say little now that his con- 
duct is subject to judicial investigation. 
It is difficult to believe that a company 
whose Board of Directors included mem- 
bers of some of the most distinguished 
families in France—the d'Harcourts, the 
de Broglies, and others — should have 
consciously and deliberately lent itself to 
fraudulent transactions. But it is certain 
that the mania for wild speculation, from 
which no section of French society seems 
to have held aloof, has afforded opportu- 
nities for illicit transactions of which it is 
difficult to believe that no one has taken 
advantage. A financial crisis such as that 
which has occurred in Paris, though it 
spreads ruin far and wide, does not leave 
every one the poorer. There arealways a 
few men coolheaded enough to take ad- 
vantage of the general infatuation, and 
they are not always very scrupulous 
as to the choice of their methods. If 
they and their clients weather the storm, 
nothing is heard of their doings ; but 
if a crash comes, there is a uatural 
tendency to treat them as scapegoats. 
Of the nature of M. Bontoux’s transactions, 
whether legitimate or illegitimate, we say 
nothing at present; but it is only just to 
notice the tribute paid on Thursday by M. 
Léon Say to the integrity of the Paris 
brokers. He had seen, he said, a thing 
which had not been witnessed for a century 
in the Paris money market. He had seen 
brokers taking measures amid a financial 
erisis without Government intervention for 
iesuring that all their customers should be 
paid punctually at the settlement without 
knowing whether the debtors would be 
equally punctual. This upright conduct 
of the Paris brokers contrasts very favour- 
ably with the proposal of M. Andrieux, the 
deputy for Lyons, for a sort of temporary 
act of indemnity on behalf of the brokers 
of Lvons. No doubt the financial crisis at 
Lvons is even more serious than at Paris, 
and it may easily have very unfavourable 
effects on French commerce and industry. 
But the feeling of the Chamber was so 
strong against any proposal to relieve in- 
dividuals from the consequences of what 
was stigmatized as gambling that M. An- 
drieux was interrupted in the reading of 
his proposition, and it was speedily dis- 
posed of by means of the “‘ previous 
question.” — Times. 

The Daily News observes :—The Comte 
de Chambord is said to have been a devoted 
believer in M. Bontoux, and to be a heavy 
loser by him. A wild speculation in the 
shares of the Union Générale set in, and 
women as well as men are believed to have 
taken part in it. Indeed, there are stories 
told of aristocratic ladies hiring rooms in 
the business quarters of Paris, to be near 
their brokers and within reach of every 
scrap of intelligence that might affect the 
value of stocks. In the drawing-room and 
at the dinner table, too, the talk of stocks 
and shares quite banished the usual 
interchange of gallantry and the discussion 
of polities. It was thought that all that 
was necessary to make a fortune was to 
buy Union Générale shares, and the 
clerical and reactionary parties rushed 
wildly to buy. In consequence, the nomi- 
nal £20 share, on which only £5 were 
paid, was rushed up at one time to £40, 
and stood for a long time at £122. From 
this last figure it dropped suddenly within 
a few weeks until the quotation now is 
entirely nominal. But, though the foolish 
and the inexperienced swallowed all the 
fine promises of M. Bontoux, experts were 
quite aware that a mushroom growth of 
this kind could not last. Accordingly some 
of the great operators in Paris began to 
sell the shares of the Union Générale, 
without, however, having them in their 
possession. They trusted that the know- 
ledge that they themselves were selling 
would alarm the holders of the shares, 
and would lead to a heavy fall; or, 
in any case, they hoped that, if 
called upon to deliver the shares, 
they would be able to borrow or 
to buy them. They were disappointed, 
however, in both expectations. The fol- 
lowers of M. Bontoux stuck gallantly to 
their colours, and refused to be frightened 
by the action cf the ‘‘ bears” as the 
sellers in blank are called ; while M. Bon- 
toux on his part bought up all the shares 
that were offered. As it is illegal fora 
bank to buy its own shares, it was alleged 
that the Union Générale had lent money 
to its clients, and that they had given the 
order to M. Bontoux to buy. If this be so, 
of course the purchases can be justified, 
even though the purchasers themselves 
may not be able to repay the loans ad- 
vanced to them. There may have been 
want of caution and much ill-judgment 
in making the loans ; but of course every 
banker is liable to mistakes. It istas- 
serted, however, that the orders from 
the clients referred to were in a large part 
mythical, and that, in reality, M. Bontoux 
was using the money of the bank to buy 
its own shares. This clearly is a very 
grave charge—that of using the deposits 
entrusted to the bank to buy its own 
shares ; for now that the bank has failed 
the depositors have in return for their 
money only the worthless shares to 
look to, which in reality are of 
no more value than blank paper. 
At the last meeting of the shareholders 
of the Union Générale M. Bontoux stated 
that the profits realised in all these ways 
were great enough to enable the share- 
holders to pay up the £15 still due on each 
of their shares. He recommended there- 
fore that, instead of declaring a dividend, 
the profits should be applied to pay up the 
shares in full. This recommendation was 
adopted. The plan always seemed 
suspiciously absurd to judicious observers. 
If the alleged profits really were made, 
they were made, as we have said, chiefly 
from the money earned by promoting other 
companies, and partly also from the 
« cornering " operation, which could not 
often be repeated. They were therefore 
to a large extent accidental, and it would 
have been the proper course for the 
Directors to put to reserve by far the 
larger part of them, which would have 
enabled the bank to go on until gradually 
it obtained proper banking business. But 
if the object was to hide the fact that the 
money of the shareholders and depositors 


had been squandered away, it was a most 
clever device. The shareholders, finding 
their responsibility for fifteen pounds a 
share so easily wiped out, were not curious 
to inquire whether the money for doing so 
was in the bank ornot. It is now asserted 
that since the failure of the bank an iu- 
vestigation has been made, and instead of 
the large profits represented to have been 
realised by M. Bontoux, there is a deficit 
of nearly four millions sterling. Much de- 
pends of course upon what is meant by the 
word ‘‘deficit.” If it means alone that 
the profits represented to have been made 
are not forthcoming and cannot be ac- 
counted for, the matter affects the share- 
holders chiefly. But if it means that the 
capital of the bank has gone, and part also 
of the deposits, it becomes a very serious 
matter. Then M. Bontoux would in fact 
be accused of having represented that the 
bank had made large profits when in 
reality it was utterly bankrupt ; and he 
would also be accused of employing the 
deposits entrusted to his care in buying 
the shares of this bankrupt concern. As 
yet the information before us does not 
enable us to say which is the interpreta- 
tion to be put upon this alleged deficit in 
the funds of the Union Générale. 


The Standard says :—It is perfectly cer- 
tain that since the collapse of the Crédit 
Mobilier no such disastrous financial 
failure as this has affected France. The 
prospects of a favourable liquidation are 
certainly not bright. Still, the depositors 
appear to be safe, and the loss will fall 
mainly on the Directors and those Share- 
holders who bought in when the Stock was 
at an inflated price. The latter may 
be dismissed, as most of them are 
likely to prove men of straw. But the 
Directorate is composed of people of wealth 
and position—we might almost say the 
pink of Orthodoxy and the flower of Legi- 
timacy. The list which our Correspon- 
dent furnishes reads like the roll call of 
the ancienne noblesse, who, only ten years 
ago, seemed in a fair way to rule France, 
under that ‘‘ Roy” whom rumour asserts 
to have shared in their disaster to the 
extent of five millions of francs. The 
Union Généraie was, indeed, largely in- 
debted for its temporary success te the 
Bishops, priests, and lay adherents of the 
Catholic Church and of ‘‘ Henri Cinq.” 
Hence there is wailing among the 
Duchesses of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
who refuse to be comforted, as they gaze 
on the shares which were last week valued 
at three thousand francs and are to-day 
worth nothing. Their dreams of sudden 
wealth are at an end. The feverish inter- 
views with Agents de Change in the pastry- 
cooks’ shops near the Exchange have ended 
in a general bankruptcy, while the 
fashionable gamblers are deprived of even 
the excitement which for a time solaced 
them for their prolonged deprivation of 
the sweets of an official salon. Yet when 
it is attempted to be made out that the old 
nobility of France is to-day overwhelmed 
by the collapse of a bubble Company, the 
writers who have grown so eloquent over 
the subject forget that only a comparatively 
small section of the Legitimist Aristocracy 
is involved in the affairs of the Union Géné- 
rale, and that Stock-Exchange gambling is 
no new feature in the history of the créme 
de la créme of French society. Trade, it 
is true, they despised ; the Duc de la 
Force actually forfeited his rank in the 
peerage for the crime of dealing in porce- 
lain and spices. But when the Regent 
d'Orléans asked, during the height of the 
Mississippi Scheme excitement, where he 
could find a Duchess to attend on his 
daughter to Modena, the Abbé Dubois 
begged his Royal Highness to go to Mon- 
sieur Law's antechamber, ‘‘ for every 
peeress in France was there.” The de 
Bourbons, de Guiches, de Chaulines, 
d'Estrees, de Rohans, de Poixs, de Léons, 
and, among other less notorious per- 
sonages, Mme. de Montespan, all grew 
rich through stock jobbing. Even in Eng- 
land ‘‘ visions of ingots danced before 
the eyes” of exalted personages during the 
South Sea Bubble, when, according to the 
ballad, ‘‘ The greatest ladies thither came, 
and plied in chariots daily; or pawned 
their jewels for a sum to venture in the 
Alley.” But this is the first time in our 
day which has seen great names publicly 
dragged through the mire of the Bourse. 
The pillars of the Second Empire gambled 
and forced the nations into wars to help 
their speculations. But they escaped 
the dock, a piece of good fortune which 
cannot as yet be confidently anticipated 
for the Directors of the Union Générale. 


THE PRESTON ELECTION. 


Although it would be unreasonable to 
attach any political significance to the 
result of the Preston Election, we may 
nevertheless congratulate Mr. Raikes on 
his decisive victory. The mere fact that 
his opponent has polled within two thou- 
sand votes of him shows that he had some 
real opposition to encounter, and the 
triumph which is won in the face of a 
genuine resistance is atonce more honour- 
rable and satisfactory than that which is 
a purely ceremonial affair :— 

Mr. Raikes has not had a ‘“ walk over,” 
and at the same time he has been able to de- 
monstrate that Preston remains, as it has 
always been since the Reform Act of fifteen 
years ago, a stronghold of Conservatism. 
Political movement in any constituency is 
better for all parties concerned than political 
stagnation. It is much more creditable to 
Conservatism to hold its own when its 
enemies are on the alort—and it is a far 
more hopeful sign of its future—than if its 
representatives were to be returned without 
any show of contest in merely automatic suc- 
cession. The circumstances, therefore, under 
which Mr. Raikes has won are eminently 
gratifying, and not only Preston and the Con- 
servative Party, but the House of Commons 
also, may well be pleased at the issue of the 
struggle. Mr. Raikes has always been a 
thoroughly useful member of Parliament. He 
has also shown himself an exceedingly valu- 
able Parliamentary oflicial. As Chairman 
of Committees he did his work in a manner 
which secured the grateful recognition of both 
sides of the House. He was indefatigable 
and impartial. He showed equal judgment 
and acumen, and he made it clear that he had 
but one object at heart—the dignity and the 
national usefulness of Parliament. At all 
times it would be matter of satisfaction that 
such a man should reappear in the ranks of 
his Party at Westminster; for obvious 
reasons it is particularly so at the present 
moment. When the Bradlaugh business, 
and the Address in reply to the Royal 
Message, are disposed of, the chief subject 
of discussion will be the reform of the laws 
regulating the procedure of the House of 
Commons. This is atopic on which Mr. 
Raikes is pre-eminently qualified to speak. 
His opinion will be received with attention, 
because it will be based upon experience. 
An official of the House of Commons ceases, 
ipso facto, to be a partisan, and never was 
there a chairman of Committees who showed 
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himself less a partisan than Mr. Raikes. 
Moreover, he knows from the usages of more 
than one Session what vexatious Obstruction 
is;- and he cannot fail to sympathise with 
any well-conceived attempt to put it down. 
He will, in a word, be of great use to his 
Party and to the whole House, and he will 
reappear at Westminster at a period when 
his reappearance will be heartily welcomed.— 
Standard. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ITEMS. 
(FROM THE ‘‘ DAILY TELEGRAPH.”’) 


Although the renewal of the present Com- 
mercial Treaty between France and England 
is now assured, no new proposals respecting 
a fresh arrangement have as yet been made, 
and it is now very doubtful whether any de- 
cisive step will be taken before the assembly 
of the English Parliament on Tuesday. 

In diplomatic circles it is understood that, 
in the event of the fall of Cherif Pacha in 
Egypt, the Governments of France and Eng- 
land would not actively intervene so long as 
anarchy was not declared, and the financial 
control of the country not interfered with. 
The right to change the Ministry if it pleases 
is fully allowed to Egypt by the Allied 
Powers. 

While the importance of the great meeting 
held on Wednesday at the Mansion House in 
favour of the Jews undergoing persecution in 
Russia is fully recognised, it is not probable 
that any direct diplomatic steps will be taken 


` by England, it being held that it is impossible 


for England to interfere effectually in the 
internal government of a friendly Power 
where there is wanting direct evidence of 
deliberate misgovernment and systematic 
administrative injustice. 

(FROM THE ‘‘ DAILY NEWS6”) 

Some time ago we called attention to the 
case of a French ship, the Francis, bound for 
India from Réunion, with returned Coolies, 
which put in at Seychelles in a leaky state. 
The Coolies were landed, and the authorities 
of Réunion were written on the subject. 
They despatched a second vessel, which also 
proved to be insufficient for the accommoda- 
tion of the Coolies, 89 of whom had to be 
left behind at Seychelles. We now learn 
from a correspondent that the Governor of 
Réunion declined to send another ship, and 
at the same time informed the British Consul 
that the Coolies had been illegally detained 
at Seychelles, and that the authorities might 
do what they liked with them. <A vessel has 
since been sent from Mauritius to Seychelles 
to convey the 89 Coolies to Pondicherry, and 
Lieutenant-Governor Broome has made a full 
report on the whole matter to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. The incident has 
caused much excitement both at Mauritius 
and at Réunion. 

A correspondent, who writes from British 
Guiana on January 2od, after referring to the 
serious illness of Mr. Kortwright, the late 
Governor, who, as we have already stated, 
has left the colony for England, says: — 
‘* We are all agog to know who is to be our 
new Governor. The colonists would like Sir 
Anthony Musgrave, who is the sort of man for 
a Crown colony—capable and self-reliant. 
The salary is £5,000 a year and £2,400 for 
contingencies—all paid out of colonial taxes, 
and the Governor pays no import duties. 
The people here would be ready to pay more, 
even as much as £8,000 or £10,000, to secure 
a really able man.” 

A correspondent in Servia, whose letter is 
dated January 22d, says :—‘‘ Here every one 
is on the tiptoe of expectation as to whether 
the Skuptschina, which was opened by the 
Prince yesterday, will declare Servia a king- 
dom. There are two likely days, St. Sava 
(26th of this month) and Palm Sunday, the 
anniversary of the rising of Milosch at 
Takova. The latter seems to me the more 
likely of the two. The country seems unani- 
mous in the desire for Servia to be pro- 
claimed a kingdom, though some think that 
the consent of Austria has been bought too 
dearly at the price of giving the railway to 
her nominee, Bontoux. Apropos of this 
gentleman, a telegram just received from 
Vienna has caused consternation. It says : 
‘Crash in Paris. Bontoux’s Bank shares 
fallen from 3,400 to 1,100.’ If this be true, 
the Servian Government will regret having 
preferred Bontoux to Sir Thomas Tancred, 
who was much more reasonable in price, and 
offered much safer guarantees.” 
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‘«They’ve got em on! ”—the boxing-gloves, 
the fencers’ masks, the quarter-staves, the 
rapiers, all ready for ‘‘the carte and the 
tierce, and the reason demonstrative.” This 
is ‘writ figgerative.” as Artemus Ward 
would have said. I really mean that in the 
February number of Temple Bar (a magazine 
for which I have an enduring fondness : 
seeing that it isone of my own children) there 
is a furious polemos going on between Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe, Lady Shelley, and the 
anonymous writer of a very clever article on 
the late Mr. E. J. Trelawny, which appeared 
in a recent number of ‘‘the Bar.” The 
questons at issue are Lord Byron’s club foot, 
and the ashes of Shelley’s heart. The Byron 
business is, as Miss Cobbe very aptly says, a 
“ horrid one ;”’ so, for the details of the story, 
I must refer you to the current issue of T.B. 
As regards the poet of the ‘* Revolt of Islam,” 
Lady Shelley writes (in the third person, and 
with the disdainful dignity of the Prophet 
Mahomet addressing a blackbeetle) to stigma- 
tise as ‘‘ an atrocious falsehood ” some state- 
ment made about Shelley’s heart. 

Mem. : Tke writer of the impugned article 
on Mr. Trelawny sums up his reply to her 
Ladyship’s complaint with a general observa- 
tion that people who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones. The gentleman is, 
colloquially. a little behind the age. The 
most mudern version of the proverb is (I 
think I have pointed this out before) ‘‘ that 
Photographers oughta’t to shy bricks.” 

Why on earth cannot people leave poor 
Byron’s foot and Shelley’s heart alone? In 
this most unseemly controversy Mr. E. J. 
Trelawny is branded as a shameless teller of 
fibs; and the names of Mrs. Shelley, Mrs. 
Williams, Leigh Hunt, and the late Mr. 
George Finlay, author of the ‘History of 
Modern Greece,” are all dragged in, å tort et 
à travers. Does it matter, at this time of day, 
whether the Bard of Childe Harold was a 
centipede or a cul-de-jatte ? Whether he was 
a Briareus or a twin brother of Miss Biflin ? 
Who troubles himself now about Pope’s 
stays and Scarron’s hump, and Heine's para- 
lysis, and Hoger’s téte de mort ? 

The beauteous Mrs. Langtry is not the only 
actress who in that which was practically a first 
professional appearance (for the Stoops to 
Conquer matinée, in aid of the Royal General 
Theatrical Fund, was only a coup d'essai so 
far as Mrs. Langiry was concerned) has 
charmed a London audience by going through 
the military exercise on the stage. In the 
year 1750 the famous Amazon Hannah Snell, 
who had served the King both by sea and 
land, and had more than once been severely 
wounded in action, was persuaded to try her 
fortune as a public performer. She had a hand- 
some person and a good voice, and sheobtained 
an engagement at the Royalty Theatro 
in Wellclose-square, where sho appeared 
in the character of Bill Bobstay, a sailor. She 
also represented Firelock, a soldier; and in 
the last-named character ‘‘ went through the 
manual and platoon exercise in the most 
masterly and perfect manner.” 

But the heroic Hannah did not long continue 
to cultivate the Thespian art. In considera- 
tion of the gallantry which she had exhibited 
at the siege of Pondicherry, a comfortable 
pension was settled on her by the Government, 
and she gracefully retired into private life. 
I am sorry (for the sake of the esthetic and 
the romantic) to add that the English Joan of 
Are opened a publicehouse by the sign of 
“The Female Warrior,” at Wapping, and 
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that she eventually married a respectable 
carpenter. 

hat estimable section of the Anglican 
clergy the Curates have formed an Alliance, 
the object of which is to agitate for fixity of 
tenure and an amelioration of the diocesan 
status of the unbeneficed clergy. To put the 
matter more plainly, there are some five 
thousand curates, assisting rectors and vicars 
in parochial work and receiving for the same 
salaries ranging between one hundred and 
one hundred and fifty pounds per annum. 
Then there are about five thousand more 
curates ‘‘ unattached ” ; but a very large pro- 
portion of these, I should say, must be as- 
sistant masters in schools. The “attached ” 
curates plead that they are liable to dismissal 
at the capricious will of their employers, and 
that they ought, in justice, to be irremovable, 
and to be paid not directly by the incumbent 
but out of a diocesan fund. The Alliance 
held a very numerously attended meeting in 
Clerkenwell parish vestry-room on Friday 
week, and a few days afterwards the Times 
gave the Alliance a leading article, in which 
a liberal allowance of buckets of cold water 
was administered to the ‘‘ ecclesiastical hire- 
lings,” as Jeremy Collier bitterly complains 
that the curate of his time were called. 

The term ‘‘Curate”’ has been strangely 
perverted from its original meaning. At first 
Curate signified any ecclesiastic having a care 
of souls ; and ‘“‘ curate ” was, indeed, a con- 
vertible word with ‘‘ parson.” The Clown in 
“ Twelfth Night ” (act iv. sec. 2), who pre- 
tends to be ‘‘ Sir Topas the Curate,” broadly 
asserts that he is ‘‘ Master Parson.” As 
regards the estimable Curates of the Alliance, 
I am afraid that they will have to wait a long 
time before they attain fixity of tenure and 
improved diocesan status. 

Balfo, it is true, died in dignified compe- 
tence ; but I want to know why the bust, or at 
least, the medallion portrait of the gifted 
Irishman, is not to be seen in the cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey? It should be in the 
Abbey itself ; but, as an instalment of justice, 
the Cloistors might serve. When a distin- 
guished architect dies, there is rarely any 
demur to the proposal not only to give hima 
monument but to inter his remains in West- 
minster Abbey. I will not go so far as a 
very eminent painter, a friend of mine, who 
vehemently denies to architects the right of 
sepulture in the National Walhalla, on the 
ground that not once in five hundred years 
does an architect originate anything; but 
continues, from century to century, to copy 
what his predecessors have done before him ; 
but I maintain ‘that Michael William Balfe 
was distinctly an original and creative genius, 
and that his memory is entitled to the highest 
honours that could be paid to it by the State. 

Mem.: One fine morning in the summer 
of 1866 I walked, in the rear of the Italian 
army, into the city of Rovigo, in the Dominio 
Veneto, the Austrian garrison having just 
previously walked out from the other ex- 
tremity of the town. The citizens of enfran- 
chised Rovigo forthwith went stark staring 
mad with joy; the windows were imban- 
dierate; everybody embraced everybody ; 
the wildest excesses in the way of lemonade 
and three-farthing cigars were indulged in at 
the caffés, and a grand gala performance was 
hastily organised at the Opera-house, which 
had been closed for I know not how many 
years, during the hateful domination of the 
Tedeschi. 

The performance itself was not of a very 
superior class. I forget the name of the 
opera ; but, if I remember aright, the prima 
donna assclutea was at least filty, and had no 
voice to speak of ; the basso profondo was as 
hoarse as a raven; and the tenor had a 
wooden leg. But the Opera-house at Rovigo 
is a very handsome theatre, and, illuminated 
a giorno, and crowded with people dressed 
in their Sunday best, it looked splendid. I 
was in the pit, and, standing up, as the 
entire company sang Garibaldi’s Hymn, I 
noticed that the front of the grand tier of 
boxes was decorated with a series of oval 
medallions bearing the names of famous 
composers. I spelt them all out—Handel, 
Mozart, Gluck, Rossini, Bellini, Verdi, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Auber, Donizetti, 
Meyerbeer, Chervbini, Flotow, Balfe—ah ! 
the poor man was alive then; but no such 
honour had been paid him in his own country. 

Are our American cousins really in danger, 
owing to the abnormal mildness (as yet, my 
friends, as yet), of an ice famine next summer? 
The latest reports of the ice harvest are 
slightly more reassuring than those which last 
came to hand. A New York Herald reporter 
has recently ‘‘ interviewed” an extensive 
dealer in the frigid commodity, and has been 
assured that from the State of Maine, at least, 
the supply of ice wiil be unlimited. On Bart- 
lett Lake, which is on the line of the Portland 
and Rochester Railroad, the ice is stated to 
bo ten inches thick. On the other hand the 
Kennebec river is only ‘‘ shelled over,” and 
not fit for “cutting.” It is probable, in any 
case, thatthe apprehended scarcity of an article 
which the Americans could easily but utterly 
refuse to go without will lead to extensive 
“ cornering ” on the part of the ice companies, 
and that the price of ive will be largely en- 
hanced. There is not the slightest reason 
why the American people should gulp down 
about three-quarters of a pint of iced water 
apiece before breakfast all the year round ; 
but they will do it, and “ they all do it ;” and 
there is no use in endeavouring to dissuade 
them from the deleterious practice. —‘‘G.A.S.” 
in the Jllustrated London News. 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 


OSBORNE, THURSDAY. 

The Queen drove out yesterday afternoon, 
attended by the Dowager Duchess of Rox- 
burge and the Hon. Ethel Cadogan ; and her 
Majesty walked with the Empress Eugénie 
saa Princess Beatrice this morning. Prince 
Leopold, having sprained his knee, has been 
detained for the present at Arolsen. Captain 
and Mrs. Bigge had the honour of dining 
with her Majesty yesterday. Lieut.-General 
Lord Charles Fitzroy, C.B., has succeeded 
Major-Gencral Du Plat as Equerry in Waiting. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales and the 
guests staying at Sandringham attended the 
meet of the West Norfolk Hounds at Hough- 
ton, the seat of the Marquis of Cholmondeley, 
on Wednesday, and after following the chase 
for some time returned to Sandringham. 

The Duke of Edinburgh pma a brief visit to 
Liverpool on Thursday, in his official capacity 
as Admiral-Superintendent of Naval Reserves. 
His Royal Highness arrived on Wednesday 
night in the steam yacht Lively from the Isle 
of Man, and inspected her Majesty’s ship 
Defence, the guard-ship in the Mersey, on 
Thursday morning. In the afternoon the Duke 
landed from the Lively and drove in a private 
carriage to her Majesty’s ship Eagle, Com- 
mander M'Neile, in the King’s Dock, where 
he inspected the Naval Reserves. His Royal 
Highness, who was accompanied by Mr. 
Richards, R.N., paymaster, informed Lieu- 
tenant R. C. Lambert, commanding officer of 
the Royal Artillery Volunteers, that he would 
be unable to inspect that corps in the evening, 
having to leave for Belfast. The Duke of 
Edinburgh having rejoined the Lively, that 
vessel left the Mersey for Belfast, and will 
afterwards proceed to Dublin. 

The Karl and Countess of Denbigh, with 
the Ladies Clare and Edith Feilding, have 
started for Rome, where they will remain till 
Easter. 

The Earl and Countess of Leicester passed 
through London on Thursday from Latimer 
on their way to Holkham, Norfolk. 

The Earl of Wilton, it is reported from 
Melton Mowbray, is recovering steadily, but 
is still unable to return to the saddle. 

Earl Percy, M.P., arrived at his residence 
in Grosvenor-square on Thursday, from 
Alnwick Castle. 

Intelligence received from Belvoir Castle on 
Thursday evening announces that Lord John 
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recent illness, has had a relapse, and is 
again unable to leave his room. The Duke 
of Rutland is also confined to his room 
owing to an attack of bronchitis, but is 
peeatessia favovrably. Lady Elizabeth 

rummond, who has been very ill, is now 
nearly convalescent. 

A marriage is arranged between the Hon. 
Patrick Greville-Nugent, fourth son of Lord 
Greville, of Clonyn, and Ermengarda, only 
daughter of the late Mr. Augustus Ogilvy, of 
Cove, Dumtriesshire, N.B. 

The Right Hon. G. Sclater-Booth, M.P., 
and family have arrived at their residence in 
St. George’s-square. 

Sir Tollemache Sinclair, Bart., M.P., and 
Miss Sinclair have arrived at 62, Eaton- 
Square. 

The health of Sir Michael Costa continued 
to improve on Thursday. 


—___.——_--——— 


Roman Caruoric Praresrs iN WORKHOUSES. 
—Mr. Mundella, Vice-President of the Coun- 
cil, was on Thursday waited upon by a depu- 
tation of Catholics, with the object of asking 
him to usc his influence with the Government 
in favour of making it compulsory for boards 
of guardians to provide Catholic priests in 
workhouses. Mr. Mundella told the deputa- 
tion that he did not think the House of Com- 
mons would for a moment entertain such a 
proposal, but he would lay the matter before 
the President of the Local Government 
Board. He added that he was now in com- 
munication with Mr. Dodson on the subject 
of the education of children at present in 
workhouses, with the object of removing them 
from workhouse influences, and as to the ad- 
visability of placing them in schools outside 
workhouses. 


ACTION AGAINST THE Marquis TOWNSHEND.— 
In the Queen’s Bench Division on Wednes- 
day an action was brought by Mr. Frank 
Thomas Lawrence, a private tutor, against 
the Marquis Townshend, to recover a claim 
for services rendered. Plaintiff had entered 
into an agreement to prepare Mr. C. V. 
Townshend for the open military competition, 
the terms being sixteen guineas a month, or 
in the event of his not passing fifty guineas in 
all. Mr. C. V. Townshend went up for exa- 
mination, but failed to obtain the necessary 
number of marks to admit him to a commis- 
sion in the line, though he was enabled to 
take one in the Marines. This he did, and 
the question therefore arose whether plaintiff 
was entitled to sixteen guineas a month or 
only the fifty guineas on the ground that the 
candidate had not passed in the sense in- 
tended by the agreement. The verdict was 
for plaintiff for £72 2s. 


Cnarce Acarnsr A Marquis. —Mr. Montagu 
Williams attended before Sir James Ingham, 
at the Bow-street Police-court on Thursday, 
and applied for a warrant against the Mar- 
quis of Huntley, upon the allegation that he 
had obtained money by means of false pre- 
tences, under circumstances set forth in a 
formal information handed to the magistrate, 
and sworn to by Mr. Wm. Gardner, of 
Exning, Suffolk; Mr. Fred. Gardner, of 
Hereford-road, Kensington ; and Mr. Robert 
Apps, of South-square, Gray's Inn.—Upon 
being informed that the allegations referred 
to distinct transactions having no reference to 
those named at the Mansion House recently, 
the magistrate decided to peruse the informa- 
tion before giving his decision. 


Captain Boycorr. — A correspondent in 
Ireland writes :—‘‘ Strange to say, Captain 
Boycott, who some months ago returned 
from America to his residence at Lough Mask 
House, is not only no longer boycotted, but, 
it is said, is one of the most popular mea in 
the district. The explanation is given that it 
was in his capacity of agent to Lord Erne 
that he incurred his unpopularity, but the 
explanation is scarcely consistent with the 
statements made at the time of his personal 
unpopularity. Be this as it may, however, 
the singular fact remains that no gentleman 
within many miles of Ballinrobe is more po- 
pular than the object of the relief expedition 
which 16 months ago attracted so much public 
attention.” 


An Irish Lanptorp ann wis Rents.—There 
are few instances, Life says, in which the 
hardships dealt out by Land League pro- 
moters have been more unjustly felt than by 
the present member for Tipperary, Mr. P. J. 
Smith. This gentleman purchased some 
years since a nice paying property in the 
west of Ireland. A short time subsequent to 
the purchase his tenants communicated with 
him, saying that they considered their rents 
too high. Mr. Smith met them at once on 
their own terms, and gave them the land for 
what they themselves proposed. During the 
two succeeding years, which were bad ones, 
he voluntarily reduced the rents 25 per cent., 
receiving the warm thanks of the tenantry 
for this spotaneous act, and evoking eulo- 
giums from almost every daily paper. To 
the surprise of the landlord who acted thus 
generously, not one penny of rent has he 
since received, the tenants declaring that 
owing to the posting up of the “No Rent” 
manifesto, signed by Parnell and Dillon, they 
have determined to abide by the counsels of 
these gentlemen. : 


Tue Murpers at Norrincuam.—At the Not- 
tingham Assizes on Wednesday, before Mr. 
Justice Hawkins, Henry Westby, aged nine- 
teen, clerk in a solicitor’s ollice, was charged 
with the murder of Henry Smith Westby, his 
father, and William O. Onions, a boy who 
was employed in the same office. The 
prisoner pleaded guilty, but afterwards with- 
drew his plea. While in the police-cells the 
prisoner made a full confession of both 
crimes, alleging that he was tired of life, and 
that his father had annoyed him. The de- 
fence failed to establish a plea of insanity, 
and the prisoner was found guilty and sean- 
tenced to death. 


Caprai Lampert AND THE JUNIOR Army 
anp Navy Civus.—Mr. Justice Kay had before 
him again on Wednesdayga motion made on 
behalf of Captain Lambert, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Junior Army and Navy Club, 
against the committee, for an injunction call- 
ing upon them to reinstate him as a member 
of the club, on the ground that he had been 
improperly expelled. The defendants in justi- 
fication of the expulsion alleged that the 
plaintiff had made remarks disparaging to the 
committee in a loud and insulting tone. The 
case was partly heard yesterday, and to-day 
his lordship gave judgment. He said that 
Captain Lambert had three opportunities 
given to him of defending his conduct, but he 
declined to do so. Unless the committee 
could be held to have acted mald fide and 
contrary tothe rules of the club, the court 
had no power to interfere. In the opinion of 
the court, the committee had acted bond fide 
and courteously and legally, and therefore 
the motion must be dismissed with costs. 


Unsriptep Rvrrianism.—It is satisfactory 
to find that some steps are at last being taken 
to put an end to the unbridled rutlianism 
which has so long been permitted to disgrace 
London. In the case of eight men who were 
on Wednesday brought up on remand at the 
Worship-street Police-court, charged with 
the commission of one of these “ street 
outrages” now so common, it was announced 
that the case had been taken up by the Trea- 
sury. Mr. Wontner, who appeared for the 

rosecution, expressed his apprehension that 
ks would be unable to put all the facts before 
the court. Many of the witnesses were in 
fear of personal violence from the gang to 
which the prisoners belonged if they gave 
evidence against them. He thought, how- 
ever, sufficient would be proved to show that 
London, even at this civilised period, was in- 
fested not only at the East End, but at the 
West also, by gangs of men who appeared to 
be banded together for the purpose of fighting 
other gangs, and using the most lawless 
violence, not only to those they called their 
enemies, hut to the public as well. 
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prisoners, who dre charged with belng ccné 
cerned in cutting and wounding three m: A 
whom they met in a street while in search of 
another man who had incurred the displeasure 
of the gang to which they belong, were again 
remanded. In the meantime it is almost to 
be regretted that these gangs of ruffians can- 
not be allowed to fight by arrangement in 
some convenient place, on the understanding 
that the fight is to continue until all the 
combatants are incapacitated from further 
mischief. 


Rurat Deceneracy.—Is it true that the 
English agricultural labourer is a less skilful 
workman than he used to be? This allega- 
tion finds publicity in the provincial Press in 
almost all parts of the country, and it would 
appear, therefore, to rest upon some grounds. 
The farmers are represented as complainin 
that they cannot secure ‘‘good all-roun 
men ” at any price ; that is, labourers with a 
competent knowledge of all the details of 
agriculture, and capable of giving practical 
effect to this learning. This deterioration is 
debited by some to the influence of education, 
in causing the rural population to set a less 
value than formerly on manual toil. They 
perform it merely in a perfunctory fashion, 
all their thoughts being concentrated on the 
pleasures and profits of urban life. There 
may possibly be something in this theory, 
but how are we to account for the simultanee 
ous degeneracy of the British farmer! He 
used to be the very type of John Bull; strong 
brave, dogmatic, and with the full courage of 
his convictions. Now, on the contrary, if we 
are to believe the Liberal picture of the 
worthy fellow, he has become a pitiful sneak, 
who, in spite of the ballot, cannot muster up 
courage to back his political opinions by his 
vote. This has been assigned as one of the 
causes for Mr. Rowlandson’s defeat in the 
North Riding ; he would certainly have been 
returned, we are told, had all the tenant 
farmers who approved his candidature polled 
in his favour. And now Mr. Richard, the 
member for Merthyr Tydfil, laments that 
Welsh farmers are, politically, ‘‘a very 
timid, cautious class.” No wonder that 
British agriculture should be going to the 
bad, when those principally concerned in it 
have undergone such deterioration.—Globe. 


ECCLESIASTICAL QUESTIONS IN THE COMING 
Sessrox.—The Liberator anticipates that there 
will be an increased amount of time bestowed 
next session upon the ecclesiastical questions, 
which are likely to be pressed from different 
quarters. In the first place there is the 
motion of the disestablishment of the Scottish 
Church, of which notice has been given by 
Mr. Peddie, which has to a considerable 
extent had its intended effect—in exciting 
discussion in Scotland, and preparing the 
way for decisive electoral action. Then a 
‘ Cemeteries Bill” will be brought in by 
Mr. Richard, and a bill for amending the law 
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be introduced. Should the bill for reforming 
the administration of charities in the City of 
London be again brought in, it is intended 
to raise the question whether the now useless 
ecclesiastical charities shall be applied to new 
ecclesiastical purposes. Probably the question 
of clerical headships and fellowships in the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge will be 
settled for a long period to come. We hope 
that there will also be commenced a moves 
ment for the abolition of ecclesiastical tests in 
training colleges mainly supported at the 
national expense. Then there are the re- 
maining ecclesiastical grants in the colonies 
to be dealt with ; but if Lord Kimberley cone 
tinues to move forward on the lines he has 
laid in the cases of Ceylon and the Straits 
Settlements, there will not be much left to be 
effected by a parliamentary motion. The 
Church reformers also are likely to be far 
more active this year than for some years past. 

Assaut on a Girt in a RAILWAY Care 
RIAGE.—James Woodbridge, the son of a 
builder at Maidenhead, was charged at 
Windsor on Wednesday with assaulting 
Emily Graye Francis, 16 years of age. Tho 
complainant and the defendant, who were 
previously acquainted, were travelling from 
Windsor to Slough by railway, and on the 
journey tke defendant kissed the complainant 
several times and was guilty of other impro- 
prieties. The magistrates imposed a fine of 
£3 and 17s. 6d. costs. 


Mr. Brap.aucu’s Seat.—Mr. Labouchere 
and Mr. Bradlaugh were present at a dinner 
of the Liberal and Radical Association held 
at Northampton on Wednesday night. Mr. 
Labouchere said that Mr. Bradlaugh would 
present himself at the table of the House of 
Commons on the first day of the session, 
when, if Sir Stafford Northcote moved a reso- 
tion to hinder him and his constituency from 
enjoying their constitutional rights, the pre- 
vious question would be moved. He was not 
without hope that Mr. Gladstone would him- 
self move the previous question, and if he 
did so probably the ‘‘ shabby abstentions ” on 
the part of Liberals which occurred last year 
would not take place. If they were defeated 
they might rest assured that he would not 
allow the matter to rest; but he would not 
anticipate a defeat. Mr. Bradlaugh remarked 
that there might soon be another fight in the 
borough, for he meant to fight the fight of 
the representation of the borough right 
through, providing he had their faith and 
trust with him. The Morning Post states that 
the followers of Mr. Parnell in the House of 
Commons have resolved to vote with Sir 
Stafford Northcote against the admission of 
Mr. Bradlaugh. 


Tue Pcnisuwent oF rue ‘‘ Catr.”—Thomas 
Winter,ja labourer, who was convicted at 
Durham} assizés of an assault upon Mary 
Thompson, aged 78 years, received the first 
porcos of his punishment in Durham gaol on 
Vednesday, when he had 15 s.rokes of the 
“cat.” Winter is stated to have borne his 
punishment phlegmatically. 


Cotonet Brine’s Battoon VOYAGE. — Co- 
lonel Brine, R.E., has nearly completed his 
arrangements for his proposed aerial voy 
from Canterbury to the French Coast on the 
{4th inst. On Wednesday he visited Ashe 
ford and Folkestone, and had interviews with 
the managers of the gasworks at those towns, 
with a view to arrange for refilling his bale 
loon at one or other place should he be driven 
in either direction and be compelled to make 
a temporary descent. The aeronaut who 
will accompany Colonel Brine in his trip has 
expressed a wish to postpone starting until 
about the full moon (the oth of March), when 
the weather is likely to be clearer. 


Deatn or Generat Jounston. — General 
Frederick Johnston, formerly of the 67th 
Foot, died at his rooms in the Albany on 
Tuesday last, in his ninety-second year. He 
entered the army in April, 1810, obtained the 
rank of captain in August, 1817, and that of 
major in 1527, and three years after beeame 
senior major of the 67th. At the general 
promotion in November, 1841, he was made 
lieutenant-colonel, having gone on _ half-pay 
in February, 1836. He became colonel in 
June, 1854 ; major-general in October, 1858 ; 
lieutenant-general in January, 1866; and 
general in January, 1874. 


Tue Weatuer.—The coldest weather exe 
perienced this year in London was registered 
on Wednesday night. The minimum in the 
south-eastern metropolitan districts was 19 
degrees, or 13 degrees of frost, and in the 
northern districts, only 30 miles from London, 
15 degrees of frost were registered. In the 
London parks the minimum during the night 
was 24 degrees, or eight degrees of frost, and 
at 8 a m., the mercury still indicated frost. 
On Thursday morning a dense fog enveloped 
the parks, and many persons who are accuse 
tomed daily to Pe through the Green Park 
became puzzled and lost thelr way. At noon 
the fog cleared a little, and tho thermometer 
in the park had risen to 34, just two de 
above freezing point, and the wind veered 
from east to south. Fog prevailed more or 
less in the City during the whole of the aftere 
noon. 
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ENGLAND AND THE EGYPTIAN 
CRISIS. 

The Saturday Review remarks that Egypt 
has recently furnished a topic to more 
than one speaker who holds, or has held, 
an official position which at once enables 
and authorises him to speak on the subject 
with more than usual authority. To 
quarrel, not with France, but with the 
rest of the world, in order that we may 
make France the sole mistress of Egypt, 
is a piece of headlong folly of which the 
Government may have been guilty, but of 
which we cannot be sure it has been 
guilty until we know what has really hap- 
pened. Lord Granville may have changed 
his mind entirely since he informed France 
that England would view with displeasure 
a French occupation of Tripoli, as it would 
bring France much too near to Egypt. 
But it is also possible that he may be of 
the same mind now as when he wrote 
about Tripoli. There is no kind of evi- 
dence at the command of any one who is 
not in the secrets of our own or some 
other Foreign Office that the course taken 
by England has offended the German 
Powers, or that France has made England 
follow her lead, or that the just claims of 
the Sultan have been ignored, or that the 
Ministry is not walking, as Sir Charles 
Dilke says it is, in the paths of its prede- 
eessors. There is always a chance that 
an English Foreign Secretary, whether he 
is a Liberalor Conservative, has been pru- 
dent and firm ; and the best thing to do 
before either condemning or approving 
Lord Granvilie seems to be to take the 
advice of Mr. Bourke, and to wait until the 
meeting of Parliament supplies us with 
the information that is indispensable for 
forming a correct judgment. The occa- 
sion for action may not arise until there 
has been time for England to determine, 
in conjunction with France, with Europe, 
and with the Sultan, what form interven- 
tion, if absolutely necessary, shall take, 
or else to adopt a totally new policy, and 
to retire from all exercise of political in- 
fluence in Egypt. 

The Times says :—The time seems to be 
rapidly approaching when it will be ne- 
cessary to ask what is the exact mean- 
ing attached by the Governments of | 
England and France to the Joint Note | 
lately addressed to the Khedive. It is | 
plainly necessary that our own Govern- | 
ment should lose no time in ascertaining | 
the views of the new Government in 
France on the present situation, as well as 
its real intentions in case the contingen- | 
cies contemplated in the Joint Note | 
should arise. Hither the Note means | 
that force will be used if the status quo | 
in Egypt is seriously menaced, or it 
means nothing at all. If the application | 
of force by England and France is not to | 
be contemplated in any contingency, that | 
should be made plain, however difficult 
such intention may be to reconcile with 
the language of the Joint Note There 
should be an end, at any rate, of firm | 
speaking and hesitating action. If we | 
mean to act in certain conditions we | 
cannot make our meaning too plain; if | 
we do not it is equally necessary to say so. 

The Standard maintains that ‘‘ we have 
got ourselves into an embarrassing pre- 
dicament, and our embarrassment springs 
and dates from that unfortunate Identical | 
Note to which Earl Granville set his | 
hand. In that Note it was plainly inti- | 
mated that the Khedive, who had not | 
asked for any such assurance, would be | 
protected equally against his Parliament 
and his suzerain. Had it not been for that 
action of our our Government the 
Notables would be curbed by the same | 
authority that deposed Ismail 
and that signed the firman under which | 
the Anglo-French Control exists and 
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To join France in an enterprise palpably | 
illegal, and one which would be chal- 
lenged by Germany, Austria, Russia, and 
Italy, would be madness. ‘There remains 
an ‘appeal to Constantinople. Were any 
statesman at the head of affairs except 
Mr. Giadstone such a step would be easy 
and natural. For him it will be un- 
natural and difficult. Yet he must take it.” 


The Daily News says:—It is possible 
y y l 


ance to the Sultan. If he does, it will 
probably be the most imprudent step which 
he ever took in his life. The Joint Note 
was no doubt directed against dangers 
which menaced the Khedive's authority, 
and not against additional elements of dis- 
turbance which he 
introduce himself. 
foresee what might happen if a Turkish 
force were sent to Egypt by the Sultan at 
this critical juncture. The independence 
of the Khedive, such as it is, would be 
gone, unless the protecting Powers them- 
selves interfered. England could indeed 
scarcely acquiesce in the reimposition of 
Turkish authority upon a country in which 
she has so vital an object to secure. It is 
not easy to see what justification we have 
for interfering with Egyptian claims to 
self-government, or what object we should 
gain by crushing Ourabi Bey. 

The Daily Telegraph observes :—To pause 
now and donothing ; to ignore Lord Gran- 


zut it is impossible to 
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| had a very pleasant voyage, the sea being 


that Tewfik may himself turn for assist- | 
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reliction of duty and a betrayal of the 
claims, not of Liberalism merely, but of 
humanity. Whether the duty of restoring 
order and then bringing the mutineers to 
their senses be confided to English and 
French troops, or, as seems most likely, to 
the well-disciplined battalions of the Sul- 
tan, who is Suzerain of Egypt, strong 
measures, under the sanction of England 
and France, must be applied; and the 
sooner the better. 


—  —eo | 
THE FINANCIAL CRISIS. 


The Economist points out that it may be 
taken for granted that, however free London 
has been from the taint of French specula- 
tions, we must be affected by it. It is an 
axiom of Free Trade that what benefits our 
neighbours will, in the long run, benefit 
us likewise ; and certainly the reverse of 
this is equally true where trade is as un- 
fettered as it is between the Paris Bourse 
and Capel-court. Nor must it be supposed 
that the effect of this crisis in Paris will 
be very temporary. The prices not only 
of financial institutions, but of other 
descriptions of enterprise, such as rail- 
ways, Suez Canal, and other concerns, 
have been forced up unwarrantably high, 
and confidence in such prices, once shaken, 
is not readily restored. Besides which, 
the defalcations throughout France are 
distressingly numerous, and settlements 
which are only bolstered up by millions 
borrowed from the State cannot certainly 
be considered reassuring. Had the Paris 
crisis occurred when speculation ran so 
high in London last spring, when stocks 
were being held here so largely with bor- 
rowed money, and when our subscriptions 
upon new securities had attained excep- 
tional dimensions, the effect would have 
been far more rapid and pronounced. As 
itis, a probable improvement after the 
weakness of last autumn has been checked, 
and the existing probabilities are that it 
will continue to be so checked for some 
time to come. France will not, in the 
nature of things, recover very soon from 
the shock to credit now apparent, and this 
may be expected before long to react upon 
trade. Austria and Hungary, doubtless, 
will feel all this more than we shall, for in 
France there has been a rage for Austro- 
Hungarian securities of all kinds; butina 
modified form it will probably be found to 
have affected us; aud even now our trade 
advices are distinctly less favourable than 
they were a month ago. 

The Statist says :—The crisis, it must 
be understood, is not wholly a Bourse 
crisis. It is a monetary and banking crisis 
as well, and it is this feature which will 
make the after consequences in France 
more serious than they would otherwise 
be. Business having been developed dur- 
ing the last few year, by means of credit 
institutions, the disturbance of credit 
which has occurred will check the means 


of action which these companies have en- | 
joyed, business will be curtailed in some 

directions, and all France must suffer in 

consequence, 
great diminution in the purchases of cer- 
tain articles of manufacture and general 
consumption in France, owing to the dis- 
appearance of the apparent wealth which 


Along with this will be 


the rise on the Bourse had created. The 
time for feeling these after-consequences 
has not yet come ; but that they will be 
felt is quite certain, as long experience 
has shown. Very likely they will be sur- 
mounted more easily than they would be 
in the case of almost any other country, in 
consequence of the saving habits of the 
French people. The difficulties that have 
to be faced are as nothing compared with 
those which had to be faced after the 
Franco-German War of 1870-71. Still, 
they will be serious difficulties, and we 
ought not to expect that France will get 
over them for many months, and perhaps 
fora year or two to come. Meanwhile, 
however, it may be considered, apparently, 
that the crisis itself is over. What will 
happen next will probably be a consider- 
able steady advance in the first-class secu- 


| rities, which have been depreciated by the 
| events of the last few weeks having sym- 


pathised with the fall in the ‘ rubbish” 
which has occurred. But the very dis- 


| credit of other securities, as long expe- 


rience has shown, tends to the enhance- 
ment of the value of the first-class article, 


| and we may anticipate, therefore, that 


there will be a new demand for first-class 
securities in consequence of the Bourse 
crisis in France. 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
Osporne, FRIDAY. 
The Queen and Princess Beatrice drove 
out yesterday afternoon, attended by the 
Dowager Duchess of Roxburghe. Her Ma- 
jesty’s dinner party in the evening included 
the Empress Eugénie, the Princess Beatrice, 


| the Dowager Duchess of Roxburghe, Madame 


de Arcos, Mile. Corvisart, the Duc de Bas- 
sano, Baron Corvisart, Lieut.-General the 
Right Hon. Sir Henry Ponsonby, K C.B., 


| Lieut.-General Lord Charles Fitzroy, C.B., 


Pacha, | and Captain Bigge. The Hon. Lady and Miss 


Ponsonby and Mrs. Bigge, with the Ladies 
and Gentlemen in Waiting, had the honour 


operates. To abandon Egypt is impossible. | of joining the Royal circle in the Drawing 


Room. Her Majesty walked with Princess 
Beatrice this morning. 


ARRIVAL OF THE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. 
The Empress of Austria and a numerous 


| suite arrived at Dover on Saturday morning 


from Calais by special boat. Her Majesty 
quite calm. On arriving alongside the pier 
Captain Sir T. C. Bruce, RN., went on 
board and escorted her Majesty from the ves- 
sel to the special London and North Western 
train, which was waiting on the pier. Among 
those who also went on board to receive the 
illustrious visitor were Count Karolyi, the 
Austrian Ambassador, Mr. Mortimer Harris 
and Mr. Cockburn, as representing the Lon- 
don and Chatham Railway, and Mr. J. P. 
Neel, superintendent of the London and 


should deliberately | North Western Railway. There was a large 


assemblage of ladies on the landing-stage. 
The Empress had luncheon at the Lord 
Warden Hotel, and left at noon by the Lon- 
don, Chatham, and Dover line, vid Long- 
hedge Junction, for Combermere Abbey. On 
behalf of the company, Mr. M. Harris (the 
manager), Captain Godbold (continental ma- 
nager), and Mr. W. C. Cockburn (superin- 
tendent of the line), accompanied the train, 
which was in charge of Mr. W. Kirtley, the 
locomotive engineer. From Battersea the 
Empress proceeded over the West London 
Extension and by the London and North 
Western Railway to Wrenbury, Cheshire. 


The Duchess of Sutherland is on a visit to 
the Duke of Westminster at Eaton Hall. The 
Duchess, with Countess Grosvenor, visited 


ville’s despatch of November last and the ? Chester Cathedral yesterday afternoon. 


Joint Note; to leave the Controllers un- 
supported, and let a fresh set of Mameluke 
ad venturers prey upon the Egyptian Trea- 
sury in face of the brute force embodied in 

alf a dozen mutinous regiments of undis- 


a 


The Earl of Northbrook entertained Lord 
Carlingford, the Right Hon. the Speaker, 
Lady Brand, and Miss Brand, and a party at 
dinner on Friday evening at his official re- 
sidence at the Admiralty. 

Countess Granville has sent out invita- 


ciglined blacks, would be an atrocious de- ¢ gions for evening parties on every Wednesday 
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during the present month and in March at the 
family residence, Cariton House-terrace. 

Lord and Lady Monson have returned to 
their residence in Belgrave-square from 
Burton Hall, Lincolnshire. 

Lord and Lady Sudeley and family have 
arrived in town from their country seat. 

Lord and Lady Hothfield have arrived at 
2, Chesterfield-gardens, Mayfair, from Hoth- 
field-place, Kent. 

The Right Hon. William N. F. Cogan, 
M.P., has arrived in town from Ireland. 

Sir Michael Costa continues to improve. A 
messenger called at Sir Michael's residence 
to make inquiries on behalf of the Queen on 
Friday moruing. 

We have authority for stating that the 
marriage which kad been announced between 
the Hon. Miss Abbott and Mr. Le Bas will 
not take place.—Morning Post. 

Letters have been received from the 
Rev. Stephen Gladstone, rector of Hawarden, 
announcing his arrival, in improved health, 


at Gibraltar on board of Mr. Brassey's yacht | 


Sunbeam. 
————__—_@———__—__— 


ECHOES OF THE WEEK. 


“ They've got ’em on! ”—the boxing-gloves, 
the fencers’ masks, the quarter-staves, the 
rapiers, all ready for ‘‘the carte and the 
tierce, and the reason demonstrative.” This 
is ‘‘writ figgerative.” as Artemus Ward 
would have said. I really mean that in the 
February number of Temple Bar (a magazine 
for which I have an enduring fondness : 
seeing that it isone of my own children) there 
is a furious polemos going on between Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe, Lady Shelley, and the 
anonymous writer of a very clever article on 
the late Mr. E. J. Trelawny, which appeared 
in a recent number of ‘‘the Bar.” The 
questons at issue are Lord Byron’s club foot, 
and the ashes of Shelley’s heart. The Byron 
business is, as Miss Cobbe very aptly says, a 
“horrid one ;” so, for the details of the story, 
I must refer you to the current issue of T.B. 
As regards the poet of the ‘* Revolt of Islam,” 
Lady Shelley writes (in the third person, and 
with the disdainful dignity of the Prophet 
Mahomet addressing a blackbeetle) to stigma- 
tise as ‘‘ an atrocious falsehood ” some state- 
ment made about Shelley’s heart. 

Mem. : The writer of the impugned article 
on Mr. Trelawny sums up his reply to her 
Ladyship’s complaint with a general observa- 
tion that people who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones. The gentleman is, 
colloquially, a little behind the age. The 
most modern version of the proverb is (I 
think I have pointed this out before) ‘‘ that 
Photographers oughtn’t to shy bricks.” 

Why on earth cannot people leave poor 
Byron’s foot and Shelley’s heart alone? In 
this most unseemly controversy Mr. E. J. 
Trelawny is branded as a shameless teller of 
fibs; and the names of Mrs. Shelley, Mrs. 
Williams, Leigh Hunt, and the late Mr. 
George Finlay, author of the ‘ History of 
Modern Greece,” are all dragged in, à tort el 
ù travers. Does it matter, at this time of day, 
whether the Bard of Childe Harold was a 
centipede or a cul-de-jatle ? Whether he was 
a Briareus or a twin brother of Miss Biflin ? 
Who troubles himself now about Pope’s 
stays and Scarron’s hump, and Heine’s para- 
lysis, and Hoger’s téte de mort? 

The beauteous Mrs. Langtry is not the only 
actress who in that which was practically a first 
professional appearance (for the Sloops to 
Conquer matinée, in aid of the Royal General 
Theatrical Fund, was only a coup d'essai so 
far as Mrs. Langtry was concerued) has 
charmed a London audience by going through 
the military exercise on the stage. In the 
year 1750 the famous Amazon Hannah Snell, 
who had served the King both by sea and 
land, and had more than once been severely 
wounded in action, was persuaded to try her 
fortune as a public performer. She had a hand- 
some person and a good voice, and she obtained 
un engagement at the Royalty Theatre 
in Wellclose-square, where she appeared 
in the character of Bill Bobstay, a sailor. Sho 
also represented Firelock, a soldier; and in 
the last-named character ‘* went through the 
manual and platoon exercise in the most 
masterly and perfect manner.” 

Sut the heroic Hannah did not long continue 
to cultivate the Thespian art. In considera- 
tion of the gallantry which she had exhibited 
at the siege of Pondicherry, a comfortable 
pension was settled on her by the Government, 
and she gracefully retired into private life. 
I am sorry (for the sake of the wsthetic and 
the romantic) to add that the English Joan of 
Are opened a public-house by the sign of 
“The Female Warrior,” at Wapping, and 
that she eventually married a respectable 
carpenter. 

That estimable section of the Anglican 
clergy the Curates have formed an Alliance, 
the object of which is to agitate for fixity of 
tenure and an amelioration of the diocesan 
status of the unbeneficed clergy. To put the 
matter more plainly, there are some five 
thousand curates, assisting rectors and vicars 
in parochial work and receiving for the same 
salaries ranging between one hundred and 
one hundred and fifty pounds per annum. 
Then there are about five thousand more 
curates ‘‘ unattached”; but a very large pro- 
portion of these, I should say, must be as- 
sistant masters in schools. The ‘‘ attached ” 
curates plead that they are liable to dismissal 
at the capricious will of their employers, and 
that they ought, in justice, to be irremovable, 
and to be paid not directly by the incumbent 
but out of a diocesan fund. The Alliance 
held a very numerously attended meeting in 
Clerkenwell parish vestry-room on Friday 
week, and a few days afterwards ‘he Zmes 
gave the Alliance a leading article, in which 
a liberal allowance of buckets of cold water 
was administered to the ‘‘ ecclesiastical hire- 
lings,” as Jeremy Collier bitterly complains 
that the curate of his time were called. 

The term ‘‘ Curate” has been strangely 
perverted from its original meaning. At first 
Curato signified any ecclesiastic having a care 
of souls ; and ‘‘ curate ” was, indeed, a con- 
vertible word with ‘‘ parson.” ‘The Clown in 
“ Twelfth Night ” (act iv. sec. 2), who pre- 
tends to be “ Sir Topas the Curate,” broadly 
asserts that he is ‘‘ Master Parson.” As 
regards the estimable Curates of the Alliance, 
l am afraid that they will have to wait a long 
time before they attain fixity of tenure and 
improved diocesan status. 

Balle, it is true, died in dignified compe- 
tence ; but I want to know why the bust, or at 
least, the medalhon portrait of the gifted 
Irishman, is not to be seen in the cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey ? It should be in the 
Abbey itself ; but, as an instalment of justice, 
the Cloistors might serve. When a distin- 
guished architect dies, there is rarely any 
demur to the proposal not only to give bim a 
monument but to inter his remains in West- 
minster Abbey. I will not go so far as a 
very eminent painter, a friend of mine, who 
vehemently denies to architects the right of 
sepulture in the National Walhalla, on the 
ground that not once in five hundred years 
does an architect originate anything; but 
continues, from century to century, to copy 
what his predecessors have done before him ; 
but [ maintain that Michael William Balfe 
was distinctly an original and creative genius, 
and that his memory is entitled to the highest 
honours that could be paid to it by the State. 

Mem. : One line morning in the summer 
of 1866 I walked, in the rear of the Italian 
army, into the city of Rovigo, in the Dominio 
Veneto, the Austrian garrison having just 
previously walked out from the other ex- 
tremity of the town. The citizens of enfran- 
chised Rovigo forthwith went stark staring 
mad with joy; the windows were imban- 
dierate ; everybody embraced everybody ; 
the wildest excesses in the way of lemonade 
and three-farthing cigars were indulged in at 
the caffés, and a grand gala performance was 
hasti.y organised at the Opera-house, which 
had been closed for I know not how many 

ears, during the hateful domination of the 


edeschi, 


z 


The performance itself was not of a very 
superior class. I forget the name of the 
opera ; but, if I remember aright, the prima 
donna assoluta was at least fitty, and had no 
voice to speak of ; the basso profondo was as 
hoarse as a raven; and the tenor had a 
wooden leg. But the Opera-iiouse at Rovigo 
is a very handsome theatre, and, illuminated 
a giorno, and crowded with people dressed 
in their Sunday best, it looked splendid. I 
was in the pit, and, standing up, as the 
entire company sang Garibaldi’s Hymn, I 
noticed that the front of the grand tier of 
boxes was decorated with a series of oval 
medallions bearing the names of famous 


composers. I spelt them all out—Handel, 
Mozart, Gluck, Rossini, Bellini, Verdi, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Auber, Donizetti, 


Meyerbeer, Cherubini, Flotow, Balfe—ah ! 
the poor man was alive then; but no such 
honour had been paid him in his ows country. 

Are our American cousins really in danger, 
owing to the abnormal mildness (as yet, my 
friends, as ye!), of an ice famine next summer? 
The latest reports of the ice harvest are 
slightly more reassuring than those which last 
came to hand. A New York Herald reporter 
has recently ‘‘ interviewed” an extensive 
dealer in the frigid commodity, and has been 
assured that from the State of Maine, at least, 
the supply of ice will be unlimited. Oa Bart- 
lett Lake, which is on the line of the Portland 
and Rochester Railroad, the ice is stated to 
be ten inches thick. On the other hand the 
Kennebec river is only ‘‘ shelled over,” and 
not fit for “ cutting.” It is probable, in any 
case, thatthe apprehended scarcity of an article 
which the Americans could easily but utterly 
refuse to go without will lead to extensive 
‘“ cornering ” on the part of tho ice companies, 
and that the price of ice will be largely en- 
hanced. There is not the slightest reason 
why the American people should gulp down 
about three-quarters of a pint of iced water 
apiece before breakfast all the year round ; 
but they will do it, and “ they all do it ;” and 
there is no use in endeavouring to dissuade 
them from the deleterious praciice.—‘‘G.A.S.” 
in the /llustrated London News. 


———_—_ __-__ 


THE VACANCY IN WESTMINSTER. 


The announcement that a vacancy had sud- 
denly occurred in the representation of the 
borough of Westminster by the retirement 
through ill-health of Sir Charles Russel has 
set the various political organisations for the 
district hard at work. Up to the present time 
the Liberal party have not yet announced any 
candidate; in fact, the whole affair has so 
taken them by surprise that they have not yet 
had time tə call any committee meeting for 
the purpose of making a selection. The Con- 
servatives, on the other hand, have not only 
chosen their candidate, but have made ar- 
rangements for Lord Algernon Percy to visit 
their various District Committees on Monday, 
on which evening his Lordship will address 
the members of the London and Westminster 
Working Men’s Constitutional Association at 
their rooms in Victoria-street. The organi- 
sation of both the latter body, who forma 
strong body in the borough, and the West- 
minster Conservative Association, are very 
complete, and probably by Monday night 
everything will be in readiness for the con- 
test. should one take place. In some quarters 
it is thought that the Liberals will allow a 
walk over, but those best informed state that 
the seat will be fought for. Atthel st election 
Mr. W. H. Smith and Sir Charles Russeil 
received 9093 and 8930 votes respectively, 
while the defeated candidates, Mr. Morley 
and Sir Arthur Hobhouse, received 6564 and 
6443. This year’s revision gave a gain of 
1040 votes to the Conservative party. The 
farewell address of Sir Charles Russell to the 
electors, as well as the address of Lord 
Algernon Percy, will be issued on Monday, 
when the canvass will be at once commenced. 
On the same day it is expected that the Liberal 
Committee will be at once commenced. On 
the same day it is expected that the Liberal 
Committee will hold a meeting to take the 
situation into consideration 

A representative meeting of the Westminster 
Conservative Association and the London and 
Westminster Working Men’s Constitutional 
Association took place on Friday at the offices 
of the former society, at 6a Victoria-strect, 
Westminster. A consultation then took place 
as to the future Conservative candidate to be 
nominated by the committee. Several names 
were alluded to as those of gentlemen eligible 
to contest the seat. After a short discussion 
the feeling of the meeting was unanimously in 
favour of the candidature of Lord Algernon 
Percy, the second son of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland. 


—_————_—_—_—_——_ 


THE QUEEN AND THE MAIMING OF CATTLE 


IN IRELAND. 


The Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals has published the follow- 
ing in their journal, the Animal World :—In 
our last number we announced that the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mais had recently invited all its branches and 
all kindred associations to join in a public 
protest against the wounding of cattle in Ire- 
land, and to invite the Dublin Society to cir- 
culate the same throughout Ireland, in order 
that the public opinion of civilized mankind 
might be brought to bear on the consciences 
of offenders, so long as the law cannot be ap- 
plied. Our January journal was scarcely 
published before the following letter from the 
Queen was forwarded to the president of the 
society :— 

Osborne, December 21, 1881. 

Dear Lord Aberdare, —Would it be possible for 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals to take any steps with regard to the 
houghing of cattle and other horrible practices on 
dumb animals which are occurring so frequently 
in Ireland? This is no political question, and 
some of the extreme so-called Nationalist papers 
in Ireland condemn these cruelties as warmly as 
the loyal journals. The Queen is most anxious 
that every endeavour shou'd be used to put a stop 
to these cruelties, and has, therefore, commanded 
me to ask if the aid of the socicty of which you 
are president can be granted with the view of pre- 
venting a recurrence of these crimes.— Yours very 
truly, Huan Ponsonsy. 

The Committee, it is stated, had already 
anticipated the Queen’s wishes, and made 
preparations for carrying them out. 


m — 


DRIVING THROUGH THE SALVATION ARMY.— 
At the Dudley police-court on Friday, Samuel 
Brookes, publisher, was charged with ne- 
gligently driving, and with assaulting a 
“lieutenant” in the Salvation Army. The 
defendant came up with the Army, and de- 
liberately lashed his horse in among the 
crowd, striking right and left at those who 
tried to stop the horse. He was fined 25s. 
and costs, or three weeks’ imprisonment. 


Livina in tue Woops.—A strange-looking 
man, about forty years of age, was charged 
at the Woolwich police-court on Friday with 
sleeping in the open air, and having no 
visible means of subsistence. A constable 
said that for more than a month past he had 
heard of a man who slept nightly in Shooter’s- 
hill Wood, and search had been made for 
him without result until the previous night, 
when he found the prisoner lying in a hollow 
concealed by close brushwood and brambles, 
and covered with straw and sheets of brown 
paper. The prisoner, who is a native of 
France and did not speak English, said that 
he had lived in the wood for the last two 
months. He was a musician, and he came to 
London with 600fr., of which he was robbed. 
He had since been living in the best way he 
could, and not very uncomfortably, and he 
only wanted to be let alone until the fine 
season vame, and then he would get home. 
The magistrate suggested that he would be 
better in the workhouse, but he retorted that 
he had been one night in the workhouse, and 
would rather be snug in the woods. He was 
discharged from custody, but the police 
accompanied him to the workbouse, 
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A Dispute Between Evecraicrans. — Mr. 
Robinson, one of the Examiners of the House 
ot Commons, gave his decision on Thursday 
in the cases of the British Electric Light 
Company (Limited), the Anglo-American 
Brush Electric Light Corporation (Limited), 
and the Electric Light and Power Generator 
Company (Limited). All the cases had been 
opposed when brought before the Examiner 
last week, for the purpose of complying with 
the standing orders. Mr. Robiuson now de- 
cided that the allegations of the opponents to 
the bills had not been sustained, and that 
Sa tisdag orders had been duly complied 
with. 

Mr. Braprauan’s Seat.—Mr. Labouchere 
and Mr. Bradlaugh were present at a dinner 
of the Liberal and Radical Association held 
at Northampton on Weduesday night. Mr. 
Labouchere said that Mr. Bradlaugh would 
present himself at the table of the House of 
Commons on the first day of the session, 
when, if Sir Stafford Northcote moved a reso- 
tion to hinder him and his constituency from 
enjoying their constitutional rights, the pre- 
vious question would be moved. He was not 
without hop’ that Mr. Gladstone would him- 
self move the previous question, and if he 
did so probably the ‘‘ shabby abstentions ” on 
the part of Liberals which occurred last year 
would not take place. If they were defeated 
they might rest assured that he would not 
allow the matter to rest; but he would not 
anticipate a defeat. Mr. Bradlaugh remarked 
that there might soon be another fight in the 
borough, for he meant to fight the fight of 
the representation of the borough right 
through, providing he had their faith and 
trust with him. The Morning Post states that 
the followers of Mr. Parnell in the House of 
Commons have resolved to vote with Sir 
Stafford Northcote against the admission of 
Mr. Bradlaugh. 

Tue Punisument or tae ‘ Oar.”—Thomas 
Winter,,a labourer, who was convicted at 
Durham assizes of an assault upon Mary 
Thompson, aged 78 years, received the first 
peewee of his punishment in Durham gaol on 

‘ednesday, when he had 15 s:rokes of the 
“cat.” Winter is stated to have borne his 
punishment phlegmatically. 

Cotonet Brine’s Battoon Voyace. — Co- 
lonel Brine, R.E., has nearly completed his 
arrangements for his proposed aerial voyage 
from Canterbury to the French Coast on the 
14th inst. On Wednesday he visited Ash- 
ford and Folkestone, and had interviews with 
the managers of the gasworks at those towns, 
with a view to arrange for refilling his bale 
loon at one or other place should he be driven 
in either direction and be compelled to make 
a temporary descent. The aeronaut who 
will accompany Colonel Brine in his trip has 
expressed a wish to postpone starting until 
about the full moon (the 5th of March), when 
the weather is likely to be clearer. 

Deatu oF GeneraL Jounston. — General 
Frederick Johnston, formerly of the 67th 
Foot, died at his rooms in the Albany on 
Tuesday last, in his ninety-second year. He 
entered the army in April, 1810, obtained the 
rank of captain in August, 1817, and that of 
major in 1827, and three years after became 
senior major of the 67th. At the general 
promotion in November, 1841, he was made 
lieutenant-colonel, having gone on half-pay 
in February, 1836. He became colonel in 
June, 1854 ; major-general in October, 1858 ; 
lieutenant-general in January, 1866; and 
general in January, 1874. 

Reminiscences oF ‘* Faust.”—Ata meeting 
of the Royal Society of Literature, held ou 
Wednesday night, General Sir Collingwood 
Dickson, V.C., read a paper contributed by 
Sir Patrick de Colquhoun, on “ Faustus.” 
The author of this paper commenced by show- 
ing Faustus to be an historical personage, 
and a friend and companion of Cornelius 
Agrippa, himse‘f suspected of magical here- 
sies. His death is mentioned by Gesner, 
who compares him to Paracelsus ; and, fur- 
ther, in Luther’s ‘‘ Table-talk ” he is referred 
to in no complimentary strain. The oldest 
account of Faust is in 1587, where it is stated 
that he was born at Rod, near Weimar 
(Roda in Altenburg), and that he was edu- 
cated at Wittemberg, in Ingoldstadt, and 
Cracan, attaining ultimately the degree of 
doctor of divinity. Mephistopheles is stated 
to have been told off by the Devil to minister 
to his thirst for knowledge, as he had en- 
tered into a contract with that personage, 
signed with his own blood. He is described 
as a man of considerable classical attain- 
ments, and is said to have delivered lectures 
at Erfurt University on Homer, thuugh his 
principal occupation was astrology or natural 
magic. He further appears to have belonged 
to the class called travelling scholars (scholas- 
tici vagrantes), with whom all sorts of charla- 
tens were associated. Philip Begarni, in his 
“ Guide to Health,” written in 1791, states 
that he was skilled in medicine, and that he 
signed himself philosophus philosophorum. 
Kohler terms him the Cagliostro of his day. 
The Reformation took place in Faust’s time, 
when many distinguished scholars and 
theologians were accused of heresy and 
magic. The author had collected and gave 
in detail the various pamphlets in which re- 
ference is made to him. This much is beyond 
doubt, that he was considered in his day a 
man learned above his fellows. He appears 
to have attached himself to the reformed 
creed. Many books are attributed to him on 
physical science and necromancy, which are 
referred to in the voluminous appendix at- 
tached to the paper. Anyhow we may be 
sure that Faust was a man of abilities and 
learning beyond the ordinary run of his 
countrymen, whose general ignorance caused 
them to regard him as a magician ; and these 
qualifications, which appeared supernatural to 
the then public were probably no more than 
the result of scientific inquiry. For the same 
reason he was accused of having entered 
into a compact with the Devil for the purpose 
of obtaining a deeper knowledge of the 
hidden mysteries of nature and science. The 
absurd legends with which his life has been 
overlaid are instructive as showing the state 
of learning pervading Germany at that epoch, 
and for this reason the paper in erlenso can- 
not fail to interest scholars. The history col- 
lected and digested by the author also shows 
the tendency of the German mind, as Faust’s 
object was evidently rather to attain to occult 
knowledge than to use supernatural agency 
for the purpose of acquiring riches as the 
means for personal gratilication. 

TesTimoniats.—We have been favoured 
with some batches of testimonials, signed by 
all tne teachers at one of our great London 
Schools of Medicine. We never before fully 
appreciated the power of language to conceal 
the thoughts of the writers of these testimo- 
nials. Surely not one of the gentlemen 
who wrote these effusions believed a word of 
what he was writing. It is the custom to give 
such credentials to all students, There is a 
recognised formula, for the competent and the 
incompetert. The lazy student and the hard 
worker receive the same form of words, 
setting forth their abilities, their fitness for any 
public appointment. There is & positive dis- 
honesty, or want of morality, about this 
system, that is disheartening to think about. 
Has medicine a tendency to lower the moral 
tone? An American journal has recently 
published a leading article deliberately 
stating that it has such an effect. These tes- 
timonials give colour to the thought. We 
would ask the teachers to consider the respon- 
sibility which rests upon them in distributing 
broadcast these untruths. We feel tempte 
to devote a whole page to copies of one set 
of testimonials, leaving out name of recipient, 
but putting in names of the physicians and 
surgeons who have giventhem. Ifa young 
man of 22 possesses such transcendent abili- 
ties, knowledge, skill, tact, as are set forth in 
these testamurs, then he is Heaven-born, and 
not of this earth. For the peace we shall 
keep them, but shall be glad if our readers 
will furnish us with any samples of this kind 
of thing, so that we may, on some future 0C- 
casion, give a death-blow to the system. 
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_ Bicyces AND THE Potice.—On examining 
his farm on Friday morning, a farmer of Ness 
discovered that during the night some person 
had broken into his fowlhouse, and with a 
billhook had chopped up a large number of 
very valuable Lirds. Some were lying dead 
with their heads chopped off, some were alive 
and fluttering about without legs, others 
were hacked about the back and badly mu- 
tilated. On inspecting the stable it was dis- 
covered that a horse was missing. Sergeant 
O'Donnell immediately started off in pursuit 
on his bicycle, following a man to Wrexham, 
and back again to Chester, where the fellow 
was apprehended by the police, to whom in- 
formation had been given. When charged 
the Prisoner replied, ‘‘ Well, I suppose they 
won’t hang me for it.” 

Deatu AT A Weppina.—The coroner for 

Clones, in Ireland, has just received informa- 
tion of a sad occurrence at a wedding feast. 
The guests were dancing, and the aunt of the 
bride went to a side-board for wine for the 
servants. She took in mistake a bottle of 
vitriol, and drinking the first glass herself she 
discovered the mistake. After terrible suf- 
ferings she died in half an hour. 
Tue Battoon Cuannet Voyrace.—A meet- 
ing of practical aeronauts and scientists was 
held at tho Royal Aquarium Library on 
Saturday, among those present being Colonel 
Brine, R E., Mr. Simmons, M. Andrieux 
(of Paris), when the proposed voyage in a 
balloon across the English Channel was.dis- 
cussed, and the matter finally arranged. 
During the proceedings Mr. Simmons stated 
that the place of starting would be Canter- 
bury or Ashford, and the date would be about 
the 14th of the present month. This would be 
the first scientific balloon trip across the 
Channel, as Mr. Green's voyage from Vaux- 
hall Gardens some forty years ago, although 
it terminated in Nassau, was not actually 
organised for that purpose. Mr. Simmons 
said he was not daunted by the fatality to 
Mr. Powell, M.P., but he had determined to 
avoid the error which was made in that trip, 
for he felt sure the ‘‘ Saladin ” had too many 
passengers and too little ballast. He had 
chosen an india-rubber balloon because he 
believed that the material was more reliable 
than silk for a sea voyage. 

DisturpaNce at a Pustic Meetinc.—At a 
meeting held on Friday night at the United 
Ireland Club, St. Pancras, for the purpose of 
passing resolutions condemnatory of the Go- 
vernment, several persons delivered ad- 
dresses, amid continued interruption, and 
eventually a free fight ensued, persons op- 
posed to the objects of the meeting being 
present in large numbers. Seats and tables 
were overturned, the platform stormed, and 
the furniture of the club destroyed. The 
meeting was declared at an end by the chair- 
man, but the disturbance continued for some 
time longer, and it is stated that several per- 
sons were hurt. 

Tue Case or James Nicou Fremine.— 
James Nicol Fleming, ex-director of the City 
of Glasgow Bank, who was arrested in Mans 
chester on the 23d of January for alleged 
complicity in the transactions which led to 
the collapse of the City of Glasgow Bank, 
was liberated from Dukeestreet Prison, 
Glasgow, on bail, on Friday night. 

Tue Cuannet Tunne. —The Press Assos 
ciation states that the Government are fully 
alive to the possibility of having to impose 
certain exceptional conditions in ihe event of 
the Channel Tunnel being constructed. A 
committee, representing the War Office, the 
Admiralty, and tho Board of Trade, have al- 
ready had several sittings and taken some 
evidence and the opinion of skilled authori« 
ties on the subject. The committee has now 
adjourned for a short time, but is expected 
shortly to resume its deliberations. 

Dense Foc 1n tHe Metropotts.—On Satur 
day morning, the whole of the Metropolitan 
area, but more especially the City and the 
districts lying south of the Thames, was en- 
veloped in a dense fog which may fairly 
be characterised as the worst experienced 
during the present winter. The early tram- 
cars running from Greenwich and Deptford 
were crowded to excess, although only able 
to proceed at a walking pace, whilst the 
workmen’s trains were in many instances an 
hour behind time, thus entailing great loss of 
time on the workmen, Saturday being almost 
nniversally adopted as a half-holiday. Owing 
to the risk all building operations are sus- 
pended, the men positively refusing to venture 
on the scaffolds. On all the suburban lines 
of railway double relays of fog signal men 
were sent out and were kept actively engaged, 
owing to the constant succession of a do 
layed traflic. On the river, both above and 
below bridge, all traffic is suspended ; whilst 
at the ‘‘ river stairs ” the ferrymen refuse to 
veuture across the stream. In the City, all 
places of business are lighted up as brilliantly 
as at night, whilst in the public thoroughfares 
the electric and gas lamps are lighted. On 
Blackfriars Bridge such was the density of the 
fog that even the electric light at a distance 
of three yards only emitted a feeble ray. In 
the Westminster Bridge, Blackfriars, and Old 
Kent-roads, gangs of link boys are out with 
flaming torches, but these seemed to be pro- 
jected simply for annoyance and not for utility. 
About eight on Saturday morning, two gentle- 
men rowing down the Thames, off Hampton, 
saw the body of a woman floating in the river. 
They towed it to the shore and communicated 
with the police. Inspector Bullivet removed 
the body to the Crown Inn, and on searching 
it found a number of documents, from which 
it appeared that the deceased was a governess. 
She is described as about 22, dark, and with 
loose black hair. Two pocket handkerchiefs 
and her under linen are marked ‘‘ Howell.” 
It is thought that she must have waiked into 
the river this morning during the dense fog 
which prevailed, it being evident that the body 
had not been very long in the water when it 
was recovered. 

Tue Persecution or THE Jews IN Russta.— 
A town’s meeting was held at Manchester on 
Friday in reference to the sufferings of Rus- 
sian Jews. The mayor presided, and the 
Bishop of Manchester, Baron Henry de 
Worms, Mr. Serjeant Simon, and Mr. John 
Slagg, M.P., were among the speakers. A 
resolution was passed expressing a hope that 
the English Government would find some 
means of calling the attention of the Czar to 
the brutal and unprovoked cruelties practised 
upon the Jews of Russia and Poland, and 
requesting that measures might be taken that 
would prevent their recurrence. A meeting 
on the same subject was held at Liverpool, 
under the presidency of the mayor. A reso- 
lution was passed protesting against the 
outrages, and urging that an amelioratien 
was required in the oppressive laws directed 
against the Jewish inhabitants of Russia. A 
copy of the resolution was ordered to be sent 
to the Premier and another to the Foreign Se- 
cretary. The Mansion House fund amounted 
on Friday to over £26,000. 

Gattanr Connucr.—General Nicholson, the 
Governor of Jersey, presented on Friday 
wedals of the Humane Society to Edward 
Touzel and John De La Mare for bravery in 
saving life. Touzel, who is only seventeen 
years old, has been the means of saving ten 
lives on nine occasions. His first feat was 
performed at fourteen years of age, when he 


saved the lives of two boys in the St. Helier’s 


is last was saving the life of 
page — a for which he recently 
received a gold medal from the French Govern- 
ment. De La Mare, who is twenty-four 
years of age, has saved the lives of six per- 
sons on as many occasions. 

Tue Lare Sir RoserT Curistison.—The 
funeral of Sir Robert Christison took place in 
Edinburgh on Wednesday afternoon, the 
funeral procession being one of the largest 
ever seen in that city. The Lord Provost 
magistrates, and Town Council attended in 
their robes of office, and most of the publio 
bodies of the Scottish metropolis were repre= 
sented. The service was conducted in St, 
George's Church, Charlotte-square, whence 
the procession proceeded to the grave in the 
new Calton burying-ground. » = 
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THE EVE OF THE SESSION. 

To-morrow (Tuesday), the Parliamen- 
tary Session of 1882 will begin, to the 
great relief of the public mind and to the 
clear advantage of political discussion. 
The Message in which the Queen will 
eommunicate to the two Houses in ge- 
neral terms the policy of the Govern- 
ment can hardly be expected to dis- 
sipate lingering doubts, or to raise novel 
questions. It has rarely happened that 
the course of events has so plainly 
marked out the main lines of Ministerial 
conduct. For weeks and even months past 
it has been made widely known that Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues intend, before 
proceeding with any further legislative re- 
forms, to take in hand the improvement of 
the rules of the House of Commons. 
The measures to the enactment of which 
the improved machinery is to be in the 
frat instance applied, have also been 
designated, not onlyin Ministerial speeches 
during the recess, but by the history of 
former efforts and of reiterated pledges. 
Moreover, the imperious necessities of 
time and space exclude from the scope of 
Ministerial policy some projects of the 
highest importance and of extreme com- 
plexity, wilh which it would be impos- 
sible to deal in a_ Session par- 
tially devoted to other objects. The 
work which it will be practicable to 
undertake when the reform of the Parlia- 
mentary rules has been carried—as, in it 
one shape or another, it certainly will be 
—js not without its own value, but it 
cannot be thought likely to promote 
feverish excitement. A Bankruptcy Bill, 
a County Government Bill, a Municipality 
of London Bill will not make the coming 
Session a memorable and stirring one. 
It is, however, satisfactory that political 
parties should come down to the level of 
the popular wishes, which at present are 
decidedly turning in favour of domestic 
legislation of a sober and steadily pro- 
gressive character. It is evident that, in 
spite of the sensational attractions of 
foreign affairs and the incessant pressure 
of Irish agitation, the mass of the English 
people are unwilling that safe and mo- 
derate progress at home should be balked 
er delayed. Public men, whatever their 
party connexions or their position in 
political life, ought to be forward to show 
that they are ready to foster and to co- 
operate with this movement of popular 
feeling. It is not to the interest of any 
party or any stateman that the labours of 
Parliament should be doomed to sterility. 
The late Government, as well as the 
present, had to complain that many of its 
best efforts were defeated through the 
operation of causes which a judicious 
reform of procedure would mitigate, if 
not remove. We may assume that the 
Ministerial policy, so far as it is concerned 
with legislative measures, must be con- 
fined within the general limits we have 
pointed out. If there be still room for 
speculative ingenuity, it is in regard to 
those questions which politicians and the 
country at large would alike be glad to be 
able to banish from their thoughts, but 
which return and insist on obtaining a 
hearing and an answer. It is not diflicult 
to conjecture what the Government will 
say in the Royal Message about the re- 
form of the Parliamentary rules and the 
ordinary measures of the Session. We 
enter upon a far more doubtful matter 
when we inquire what is to be said about 
the state of Ireland, and, still more, about 
the complication in Egypt. The former of 
these two perplexing questions will, no 
doubt, be fully discussed and examined in 
the debates upon the Address. But there 
must be some general account of the 
situation in the Speech from the Throne. 
The operation and the effects of the Land 
Act have now become subject to legiti- 
mate criticism, and the time is at hand 
when either the Government must show 
that lawlessness in its various forms has 
been put down, or must make a dangerous 


confession of failure. We believe, 
from what we learn from various 
sources, that the Government will be 


able to point with hope and encourage- 
ment to many symptoms of an improving 
state of things. But it will not be con- 
tended that the struggle is over and the 
danger at an end. ‘The recent prosecu- 
tions at the Winter Assizes have revealed 
the extent and the vigour of the organiza- 
tion which the Land League appears to 
have taken over, in commercial phrase, 
“as a going concern,” from Fenianism. 
The ‘‘no rent” epidemic, expelled from 
some districts by the strict enforcement of 
legal process, breaks out anew in others. 
The Government, however, has begun to 
make the lawless feel that the game they 
are playing is a perilous one. We are 
thoroughly convinced that if the Irish Ex- 
ecutive is allowed to hold firmly and 
courageously to the course entered upon 
four months ago, the masses in Ireland 
will rally to the cause of law and order, 
which is, after all, their own. We have 
no reason to doubt that Mr. Forster will 
persevere With and will carry through the 
task which has been imposed upon him by 
events. The clamour of sentimentalists, 
in Parliament or out of it, as well as the 
appeals of those politicians who have to 
cast an eye sideways at the Irish vote in 
their constituencies, ought not fora mo- 
ment to be allowed to interfere with 
what Liberal and Conservative statesmen 
have united in declaring to be the 
paramount duty of a civilised State. The 


condition of foreign affairs in general will 
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probably be dismissed with slight notice 
in the Queen’s Speech. But there is one 
subject on which a declaration, or at least 
an indication, of Ministerial policy will be 
expected with interest and even anxiety. 
The position in which the Joint Note ap- 
parently placed the two Western Powers 
in regard to the preservation of the status 
quo in Egypt was, no doubt, open to many 
objections; but it was, or seemed to be, 
at all events, intelligible and unmistak- 
able. It was universally understood to 
mean that France and England would not 
allow the status quo to be seriously 
menaced either by the overthrow of the 
Khedive's Government or the repudiation 
of the European Control, and that their 
determination would, if necessary, be sup- 
ported by force. The language used by 
semi-official journals in Paris renders it 
impossible to doubt that public opinion in 
France is not inclined to adhere to the 
policy of the Joint Note, and that the new 
Ministry may be regarded as having prac- 
tically abandoned it. It may be antici- 
pated that Lord Granville and Mr. Glad- 
stone will endeavour to show that the 
Joint Note did not commit this country to 
engagements in which our allies are un- 
willing to bear their part, and we do not 
contend that some such explanation 
may not be plausibly put forward, 
although clearly the Joint Note was con- 
strued as the public in this country 
have construed it by the other Powers. 
However this may be, it is manifest that 
if the policy of the Joint Note—as com- 
monly understood — is to be dropped, 
something must be substituted for it. The 
situation bristles with difliculties, but it is 
indispensable to decide upon some course. 
The present uncertainty cannot fail to 
create further embarrassments, if it be 
permitted to endure, by exciting ambitious 
hopes both in Egypt and at Constantin- 
ople. The one point upon which French 
opinion appears to be determined is that 
the assistance of the Sultan shall not be 
invoked to restore order in Egpyt. It is 
suspected that this idea has been en- 
couraged by other Powers, but the 
encouragement can hardly be serious. 
While, however, the supposed agreement 
between France and England is reduced to 
an unmeaning exercise of diplomatic skill 
in playing with phrases, the situation in 
Egypt is in danger of developing new and 
worse difficulties every day. It would be 
some guarantee of safety and stability if 
the Government were to make it plain that 
it has a policy, and one which can be re- 
vealed in ordinary language to the appre- 
hension of ordinary men.— Times. 


——e 
THE EGYPTIAN CRISIS. 

The Cairo correspondent of the Standard 
telegraphed on Sunday :— 

It is obvious to everybody at all conversant 
with Egyptian politics that the new Ministry 
is the Ministry not of Parliament, but of Arabi 
Bey. The President of the Council of Minis- 
ters and Minister of the Interior is Arabi’s old 
official chief, Mahmoud Pacha Sami. He 
was Minister of War and Marine in the late 
Cabine.; Arabi Bey, being so to speak, Under 
Secretary of State in the same department. 
Arabi Bey himself now takes the office lately 
held by Mahmoud Pacha Sami, and has thus 
virtually secured the oflicial as well as the 
practical control of the army. The Minister 
of Finance, Ali Pacha Sadyk, was the native 
administrator of the Egyptian Government 
Railway. One of the most interesting per- 
sonages in the new Cabinet is Mahmoud Bey 
Fehmy, who is chief of the Department of 
Public Works. He is a man of proved capa- 
city, and it may be remembered that he was 
the military engineer who constructed the 
fortifications at Varna during the Russo- 
Turkish war. The other Ministers, Mustapha 
Pacha Fehmy (Public Instructor), and Hassan 
Pacha Cherei (Religious Domains), are not so 
well known to famo. 

The new Ministers visited the Khedive to- 
day. They thanked his Highness for their 
appointments in very respectful terms. Per- 
haps the most significant demonstration was 
that made later on in the day. Then up- 
wards of six hundred officers of all grades in 
the Army went to his Highness’s Palace to 
express their gratitude for appointing the 
present Cabinet. They declared that, while 
recognising the suzerainty of the Sultan, they 
remained faithful and devoted to the Khedive 
and to Egypt. They were banded together 
by one common aim—namely, to defend the 
Khedive against all enemies of their country, 
the welfare of which they were determined to 
make the guiding motive of their action. 
When the officers left, the Khedive’s guards 
turued out of their barracks, and openly, not 
to say noisily, manifested their delight at the 
manner in which his Highness had accepted 
the Cabinet of the Army and Arabi Bey. 
They sent up great shouts of ‘‘ Vive le 
Khédive.” These facts indicate what would 
probably have occurred if his Highness had 
persisted in retaining Cherif Pacha in power. 
The Khedive, it is now admitted on all hands, 
had no alternative but to accept Cherif’s re- 
signation in order to maintain public tran- 
quillity, allay public excitement and anxiety, 
and stave off a military revolt. The de- 
meanour of his Highness in this trying crisis 
has been calm and dignified, and has pro- 
duced a good impression here. 

His Highness fully recognises the suze- 
rainty of Turkey, and is now, as he has ever 
been, a loyal vassal of the Sultan’s. At the 
same time, he is fully resolved to keep his 
engagements to England, France, and the 
European Powers faithfully and to the letter. 
But he earnestly hopes that the Powers will 
all exercise a little patience and moderation 
until the new Ministry have had a fair chance 
of proving their mettle, and until they have 
shown what course they mean to pursue. 
Precipitate action by one or more of the 
Powers would, he considers, have just now 
results, and would lead to grave complica- 
tions, beyond the power of man to ward off. 
The new Cabinet acquiesces in the demand of 
the Chamber of Deputies with reference to 
the voting of the Budget, in spite of the op- 
position offered by England and France. 
Some arrangement or compromise it is, how- 
ever, thought may be devised which, while 
meeting the views, will save the amour 
propre of all parties concerned. But, in any 
event, it is generally considered that England 
and France would show wisdom in, at least, 
giving the new Ministry a fair trial, and in 
refraining from needlessly embarrassing them 
at the outset of their career. 
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INDIA. 


The Calcutta correspondent of the Times 
telegraphed on Sunday :— 

Government has resolved to appoint an 
Imperial Commission on education consisting 
of 21 members representing different pro- 
vinces of India and classes of the community. 
Each local government will specially select a 
high educational officer on behalf of its 
department of public instruction, and one or 
more natives of rank or intellectual eminence 
will also attend from each province. The 
president will be the Honourable Mr. Hunter, 
who will represent in a special manner the 
Supreme Government and the views of the 
Viceroy with regard to the reforms under 
consideration. Among the distinguished 
natives will be the Honourable Maharajah 
Jotendro Mohun Tajore, the Honourable 
Bhundeb Moo, and others, on behalf of the 
Hindoos ; and the Honourable Syed Ahmed 
Khan Bahadoor, on behalf of the Mussulmans. 
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Among the educational officers will be Mr. 
Croft, Director of Public Instruction in 
Bengal : Professor Deighton, of Agra; Mr. 
Jacob, Bombay ; and Mr. Browning, Lirector 
of Public Instruction in the Central Provinces. 

The Missionary Societies will be strongly 
represented by Mr. Blackett, Anglican, priu- 
cipal of the Church Missionary Society Insti- 
tution ; Mr. Miller, Presbyterian, principal of 
the Christian College, Madras ; and a Roman 
Catholic not yet nominated. The duties of 
the Commission will be, first, to inquire into 
the action of the educational despatches from 
1854 to 1868 and how far the educational 
policy prescribed by the Home Government 
has been carried out by the various local 
administrations ; secondly, to inquire more 
especially how far primary education has 
been given to the people under those 
despatches and to suggest means whereby 
vernacular education can be made more 
universal ; thirdly, to devise means for this 
extension at a minimum cost to the State by 
setting free, if possible, funds which are now 
devoted to higher education, and by substitu- 
ting a grant in aid of the system for direct 
Government support ; fourthly, to offer every 
encouragemeat to native gentlemen to estab- 
lish and support schools on a grant in aid of 
the system ; fifthly, to ascertain how far it 
will be possible for the Government to hand 
over under proper guarantees its own schools 
and colleges to bodies of native gentlemen 
who will undertake to manage them as 
aided institutions ; sixthly, to endeavour to 
supplement the results thus obtained by en- 
listing the municipalities in the work of pri- 
mary education and by a large extension of 
the vernacular schools at the municipal cost 
and under municipal control. The develop- 
ment of indigenous schools will also form a 
special subject of inquiry. The Commission 
will also be directed to make suggestions as 
to the better training of teachors, the im- 
provement of the present system of inspection, 
tho extension of female education, and as to 
a more intelligent system of statistical returns 
on a uniform basis; also as to the prepara- 
tion of a great series of text-books for use in 
the schools throughout India. The first meet- 
ing will be held on Friday. The Commission 
will sit till April, when the members will 
disperse to their own duties till the next cold 
season. In the interval, Mr. Hunter, as pre- 
sident, will visit the different provincial go- 
vernments with a view to studying the sys- 
tems locally at work, collecting information 
on specific points, and making such local in- 
quiries as the Commission may deem neces- 
sary. 

Orders have been issued carrying into 
effect the policy announced fin the last 
Budget with reference to the sum of a million 
anda haif to be provided annually as insurance 
against famine. This sum, instead of being 
considered as a surplus receipt for subsequent 
appropriation, will be treated as a fixed 
portion of the normal expenditure of each 
year. Relief of actual famine will be a first 
charge on the whole amount. Protective 
works will be the next charge, but only to 
the extent of three quarters of a million, or 
such portion thereof as may remain after the 
relief of actual famine. The remaining three- 
quarters of a million will be assigned to the 
reduction of the debt. 

A Commission for the reduction of the debt 
will be appointed, consisting of one high 
Government ollicial as ex-officio member, with 
one European and one native non-oflicial 
member. It will have no independent autho- 
rity, but will perform consultative and auditing 
functions only. 

The Budget is expectad early in March. It 
seems certain that Major Baring will announce 
a handsome surplus, and the abolition of the 
duties on gray piece-goods as well as the re- 
tention, if not extension, of the licence-tax. 
Such a result will not be considered satis- 
factory. The licence-tax is almost as detested 
as the income-tax, and if the Government 
cannot afford to lose both that impost and the 
cotton duties, then the general verdict in this 
country will be that these duties should be 
retained some time longer and the licence- 
tax swept away. Many authorities, too, hold 
the opinion that the abolition of the export 
duty on rice is a matter of more urgency than 
the relaxation of the import duties. 


SIR GARNET WOLSELEY AND THE 
CHANNEL TUNNEL. 

The representative of the Central News, 
who inspected the works both in France 
and England for the proposed Channel 
Tunnel, afterwards had an interview with 
Sir Garnet Wolseley. Ile thus reports the 
conversation :— 

“ Do you consider the military danger to be 
of such a nature that we ought to suspend 
attempting to secure the commercial and 
social advantages that would arise from the 
use of the tunnel ? ” 

Sir Garnet : ‘‘ Yes, I do; but it is begging 
the question to assume that the use of a 
tunnel would secure additional commercial 
and social advantages. Any tunnel is ob- 
jectionable on account of the extreme danger 
it would entail upon England. Hitherto our 
insular position has protected us, and the 
sheet of water around has served to ward off 
danger, for upon it our navy could float and 
defend our coasts from attack. Against an 
advance through a tunnel the fleet would be 
powerless. A tunnelonce made, its approaches 
on this side might be seized by a coup de main 
by an enemy, who could at the same time 
take care to get at once into his possession 
all the electrical apparatus planned to destroy 
the tunnel or render it useless for a time. 
Such a seizure on this side might be carried 
out by a force of two thousand men any 
night, who could suddenly pounce upon the 
approaches on this side. If that were done 
by some bold leader it would at once place us 
at the mercy of the enemy, for in four or five 
hours afterwards twenty thousand men could 
be sent through the tunnel to their support, 
and before daybreak in the morning the 
tunnel would have completely passed into the 
enemy’s possession, and could be used as a 
téle de pont from which a great army could set 
forth against London, and with the seizure of 
London ends the existence of England’s 
power.” 

« Admitting, Sir Garnet, that there may be 
danger from a military point of view, end 
that the insurance of safety would be inereased 
in consequence of the construction of a tunnel 
as suggested by Admiral Lord Dunsany, 
would it not, on the other hand, be decreased 
in an equal, if not even greater, degree by 
the improved and extended intercourse be- 
tween the two nations? ” 

Sir Garnet: ‘I don’t think the tunne! 
would in the least degree increase our com- 
mercial relations, and I don’t believe, look- 
ing to what has taken place in the history of 
the world within the last twenty or thirty 
years, it would lessen the risk of war break- 
ing out. One of the bloodiest wars that has 
ever taken place was between the North and 
South in the United States. Yet between 
these two there was the widest communica- 
tion by roads, railways, water, etc. The 
same physical conditions existed with refer- 
ence to France and Germany, between which 
there was a vast intercourse before the out- 
break of the late Franco-German war. Many 
Germans were domiciled in France, and 
there were German waiters in nearly every 
hotel in France, but that did not stop the 
outbreak of war. Thero was no natural 
boundary to impede travel. Great numbers 
of roads ran from Germany into France, but 
all that did not prevent war. On the con- 
trary, it rather intensified the conflict and 
swelled the carnage. The same state of 
things was true inthe war in 1866 between 
Germany and Austria, and in 1859 in the war 
between France and Austria, and so on, as 
reference to history proves.” 

“ But, Sir Garnet, would not a gallery 
above or under the main tunnel, and one to 
which the French could have no means of 


access, from where we might at any moment 
either flood or blow up the tunnel, be so cer- 
tain a means of preventing its use for an 
invasion that no commander would think of 
risking the lives of his troops in the main 
tunnel?” 

Sir Garnet : ‘‘ That is answered by the fact 
that the danger realy to be feared is an attack 
in the nature of a surprise whilst the country 
is in a state of profound peace. I regard such 
an attack as a very possible thing. The his- 
tory of our capture of the Danish fleet, and 
our capture of Copenhagen in 1807, illustrate 
what I mean, and that the danger is a real 
“ Would you, as a military commander, 
Sir Garnet, send troops into a tunnel of that 
kind, knowing what means might be taken by 
our enemies for their destruction ?” 

Sir Garnet: ‘‘I would not send a large 
number of troops into a tunnel until I had 
possession of it. Once in possession of it an 
army could quickly and safely be sent through 
the tunnel. Now, as to obtaining possession 
of such a tunnel, any Government possessing 
a large army would think nothing of risking 
the lives of two thousand men to secure the 
control of it. Everything connected with the 
tunnel would be as well known to others as 
to ourselves. The sources of danger are in a 
measure shown when it is recollected that the 
tunnel would be a company affair, and that 
the scrip or stock might almost entirely be in 
French hands, and that they could practically 
do as they chose withthe working arrange- 
ments. Under these circumstances it would 
be impossible to keep secret from the people 
who worked the railway the devices tor the 
destruction of the tunnel, or to prevent a sur- 
prise being effected that would render worth- 
less all our precautions. The troops that 
took possession of the Dover end of the tua- 
nel would simultaneously take control of all 
the approaches to the tunnel. No interna- 
tional assurances can secure us. The danger 
I anticipate is one that would occur suddenly, 
and without our receiving any previous warn- 
ing whatever. At Copenhagen our Minister 
was actually in that capital and engaged in 
the most friendly terms with the authorities 
when our fleet appeared and demanded pos- 
session of the Danish ficet. It was a neces- 
sity, and we had to do what we did then ; 
but, at the same time, it is a good instance 
of what may ~be done by surprise. The 
tunnel, however, is not built yet, and should 
not be, merely to save travellers the discom- 
fort of a Channel trip.j Why not firstimprove 
the harbour at Calais, and run between there 
and Dover a larger, better, and swifter class 
of steamers? Besides, even vessels might be 
constructed so as to run the trains on deck, 
and convey the passengers across without 
their having to leave the carriages unless 
they saw fit to do so.” 


THE FOG DEMON. 

The fogs from which we were unusually 
free during the early part of this winter 
now envelop London day after day in the 
dreaded murky cloud, and might even 
seem to have gained strength and per- 
sistency from the delay in appearing. 
Certainly they have presented in the 
last fortnight evenmore than thecustomary 
phenomena :— 

We have been visited by red fogs and 
white, black fogs and grey ; sometimes the 
City streets have been in almost total darkness 
throughout the day, sometimes the suburbs 
have fared the worst, at others the dense 
mist has come and departed with capricious 
suddenness. Unfortunately none of the sad 
results we have accustomed to look for have 
been absent. Terrible railway disasters, loss 
of life by drowning in rivers and canals, and 
other mishaps owing to the same cause have 
been frequent. The minor misfortunes of 
being driven about hopelessly for hours by a 
bewildered coachman, or of wandering on 
foot for a similar time completely lost in the 
most familiar places, many dwellers in the 
metropolis have learned to regard with 
considerable equanimity. ‘The immediate 
dangers and misadventures caused by fogs are, 
however, by no means the most mischievous 
of these effects. Were it possible to obtain 
statistics of the number of lives shortened 
through inhaling the smoke-laden mist the 
revelation would be startling. Even those in 
perfect health are sensible of the oppression 
in breathing produced by those particles of 
unconsumed coal, whilst on those affected or 
predisposed to any maladies of the throat or 
chest the injurious consequences are in- 
calculable. Many persons find it almost im- 
possible to endure the foggy season in Lon- 
don, owing to which, even in the suburbs, the 
more delicate cage-birds droop and plants 
perish. Our public buildings, our monu- 
ments, our houses, furniture and dress, all 
are tarnished or destroyed by this mischievous 
agency, which is all the more intolerable 
because science has demonstrated that it is 
removable. Between the white fog of 
marshy country places and the terrible cloud 
of dense darkness which is our frequent 
visitant there exists this great difference—the 
one is free from, the other is blended with and 
largely composed of, smoke.—Morning Post. 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
OSBORNE, SATURDAY. 


The Queen and Princess Beatrice drove out 
yesterday afternoon, attended by the Dowager 
Duchess of - Roxburghe. The Empress 
Eugénio paid a visit to the Queen. Her 
Majesty walked and drove with the Princess 
this morning and went to Osborne Cottage, 
where her Majesty took leave of the Empress 
Eugénie, who left for London at twelve 
o'clock, crossing to Portsmouth ina her 
Majesty’s yacht Alberta, Captain Thomson. 
Princess Beatrice, attended by the Hon. Lady 
Biddulph, Mile. Noréle, and Lord Charles 
Fitzroy, accompanied the Empress to Ports- 
mouth and afterwards returned to Osborne. 
The Empress’s suite consisted of Mme. de 
Arcos, Mile. de Corvisart, the Duc de Bas- 
sano, and Baron de Corvisart. Captain Bigge 
attended the Empress to London. The Hon. 
Lady Biddulph had the honour of dining 
with the Queen yesterday. 

SUNDAY. 

The Queen and Princess Beatrice drove out 
yesterday afternoon, attended by the Hon. 
Ethel Cadogan. Her Majesty and the Prin- 
cess and the members of the Royal Household 
attended Divine servico at Osborne this 
morning. The Rev. George -Connor, M.A., 
vicar of Newport and Chaplain in Ordinary 
to her Majesty, officiated. The Hon. Horatia 
Stopford arrived at Osborne yesterday. 


THE DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT. 

Some uneasiness having, it is stated, arisen 
with regard to tho health of the Duchess of 
Connaught, arrangements were made at the 
close of last week for the removal of her 
Royal Highness for a change of air from 
Bagshot Mansion to Windsor Castle, where a 
suite of rooms in the Lancaster Tower, on 
the south side of the palace, had been placed 
at the disposal of the Duke and Duchess, who 
were expected to arrive on Monday. For 
some cause, however, it was suddenly decided 
the Duchess should leave Bagshot on Sunday, 
and hurried instructions were despatched to 
Windsor to prepare at once for the arrival of 
their Royal Highnesses, who intended reach- 
ing the Castle about two o'clock. The Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught, accompanied by 
Sir William Jenner, physician in ordinary to 
her Majesty, Dr. Playfair, and the Hon. 
Mrs. Alfred Egerton, accordingly left Bagshot 
Park early ia the afternoon, the royal cortége 
consisting of two pair-horse carriages, the 
first being occupied the Duke of Connaught 
and Sir W. Jenner, and the second by the 
Duchess lying in a recumbent position, and 
whose face seemed very pale, the Hon. Mrs. 
Egerton, and Dr. Playfair, the latter sitting 
by the side of her Royal Highness. On 
quitting Bagshot the Duke and Duchess drove 
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by road through Windsor Great Park and 
the Long Walk to Windsor Castle, which 
was safely reached about twenty minutes past 
two o’clock. The Duke and Duchess alighted 
at the quadrangle entrance to the Lancaster 
Tower, whence her Royal Highness was 
conveyed to her apartments. The Duchess 
was only confined on the 15th of January, 
three weeks ago on Sunday. Their Royal 
Highnesses may probably stay at Windsor 
Castle till ther eturn of the Queen. 


The present winter visit to Sandringham is 
rapidly drawing to a close, and the knowledge 
that the Prince and Princess of Wales would, 
for the last time this season, hunt with the 
West Norfolk Hounds led to there being an 
unusually large meet at Dersingham, on 
Saturday, a village adjoining Sandringham on 
the Hunstanton side. The weather was 
beautifully bright and fine, the attendance 
large, and the scene when the Prince and 
Princess and the party from Sandringham 
House arrived was very brilliant. Their 
Royal Highnesses hunted, and afterwards re- 
turned to Sandringham House. 

The Duchess of Edinburgh, who has been 
staying with the Princess Louise, Marchioness 
of Lorne, at Kensington Palace, has taken up 
her residence at Clarence House, St. James’s. 

On the occasion of the marriage of Prince 
Leopold (Duke of Albany) the committee of 
the Bachelor's Club, of which he is Presi- 
dent, will present to his Royal Highness a 
complete silver toilet service of the Louis 
XVI. period, elaborately chased and manu- 
factured by Mr. Phillips, of New Bond-street. 


The Duke of Cambridge entertained at 
dinner a party of noblemen and gentlemen on 
Saturday evening, at Gloucester House, 
Park-lane. Covers were laid for 30. 


The Princess Mary Adelaide and the Duke 
of Teck honoured the Earl and Countess of 
Rosslyn by their company at dinner on 
Saturday, at their residence in Carlton- 
gardens. 


The Marquis and Marchioness of Headfort 
have arrived in Belgrave-square from their 
seat in Ireland. 


Earl and Countess Stanhope have arrived 
in Grosvenor-place from Cheveniag, near 
Sevenoaks. 


The Earl of Bradford has arrived in Bel- 
grave-square from Weston Park, Salop. 

The Earl of Minto has arrived at Claridge’s 
Hotel from Bournemouth for the opening of 
Parliament. 

Viscount and Viscountess Halifax arrived 
at their residence in Belgrave-square on 
Saturday from Hickleton Hall, Yorkshire. 

Viscount Eversley and Hon. Miss Shaw 
Lefevre have arrived in town from Heckfield 
Place, Winchfield. - 

Viscount Barrington has arrived in town 
from Beckett House, Shrivenham, for the 
opening of Parliament. 

Lord and Lady Borthwick have arrived at 
No. 88, Harley-street for the season. 

Lord and Lady Tweedmouth have arrived 
at Brook House, Park-lane, from Guisachan, 
Beauly, N.B., for the season. 

Lord Stratheden and Campbell has re- 
turned to town from Berlin and St. Peters- 
burg. 

Lord John Manners was so much better on 
Saturday that he came up to town from 
Belvoir Castle. His lordship remains in 
town. 

The Right Hon. Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
M.P., arrived in town on Saturday from 
Williamstrip Park, Gloucestershire. 

On Saturday, at St. George’s Church, 
Hanover-square, was solemnised the mar- 
riage of Lady Agnes Mary Tollemache, sister 
of the Earl uf Dysart, with Charles Lindsay 
Scott, son of Mr. J. Lindsay Scott, of Mol- 
lance, Castle Douglas, Forfarshire. The 
wedding party had assembled by half-past 
eleven o'clock, when the bride arrived, at- 
tended by seven bridesmaids—namely, Lady 
Agatha Tollemache (her sister), Hon. Rhona 
Tollemache, Hon. Eva Hanbury Tracy, Miss 
Janet Sinclair, and Miss Amy Tollemache 
(her cousins), Miss Constance Scott (sister of 
the bridegroom), and Miss Frances Wolseley. 
The bride wore a dress of white moiré, 
handsomely trimmed with point de gaze, and 
a large tulle veil over a wreath of orange- 
blossoms and myrtle. She also wore five 
diamond stars, forming a necklace, the gift 
of the bridegroom. The bridesmaids’ dresses 
were of cream-coloured satin, with cream 
plush Gainsborough hats, and eack carried a 
bouquet of various coloured roses. Each also 
wore a prettily designed brooch composed of 
two pearl hearts entwined with the initials 
“C.A. 5S.” in diamonds, the bridegroom's 
gift. The bridegroom was attended by 
Mr. R. A. Brown, as best man. The mar- 
riage service was performed by the Rev. 
F. J. Holland, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen, assisted by the Rev. W. Sinclair, 
of St. Stephen’s, Westminster, cousin of the 
bride. The Earl of Dysart gave his sister 
away. After the ceremony the wedding party 
adjourned to Lady Huntingtower’s residence, 
29, Chesham-place, to breakfast. Among 
those present were the Duke and Duchess of 
Somerset, the Countess of Dundonald and 
Lady Elizabeth Cochrane, Lord and Lady 
Reay, Lord and Lady Tollemache and Hon. 
Hamilton Tollemache, Lord and Lady 
Sudeley, Hon. Randolpk Stewart, the Right 
Ilon. Hugh C. Childers, M.P., and Mrs. and 
Miss Childers, the Right Hon. Lord Justice 
and Lady Brett, General Sir Garnet and 
Lady Wolseley, Sir James M‘Garel Hogg, 
and Hon. Lady Hogg, Sir Erskine May, Mr. 
C. Roundell, M.P., and Mr. and Mrs. Lindsay 
Scott. The Prime Minister and Mrs. Glad- 
stone were prevented attending owing to the 
fog, which also caused other friends to be 
absent. The bride and bridegroom break- 
fasted with their friends. The floral decora- 
tions were much admired, a bell, composed of 
the choicest white flowers, hanging imme- 
diately over the bride at breakfast. At half- 
past two o'clock the newly-married couple 
started for Helmingham Hall, Lord Tolle- 
mache’s seat, near Ipswich, for the honey- 
moon. The bride’s travelling dress was of 
dark green velvet trimmed with lace, and hat 
to match. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ITEMS. 
(FROM THE ‘‘ STANDARD.”’) 


The Queen has been graciously pleased to 
approve the appointment of the Rev. Dr. 
Strachan, M.D., to the Bishopric of Rangoon, 
vacant by the resignation i the Right Rev. 
Dr. Titcomb, D.D. 

With reference to the seleotion of a Liberal 
candidate for tbe vacancy in the representa- 
tion of Westminster, created by the retirement 
of Sir C. Russell, Mr. John Morley is strongly 
pressed to come forward. But he feels, it is 
understood, some hesitation in doing so, on 
the ground that his known disapproval of 
the policy of Irish coercion might divide the 
Liberal party. k 

Mr. Charles L. Eastlake, the Keeper and 
Secretary of the National Gallery, has been 
elected a member of the Governing Body of 
Westminster School in place of the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, resigned. Mr. Eastlake was edu- 
cated at Westminster. 


(FROM THE ‘‘ DAILY NEWS.”) 


Lord Justice Holker proceeds to Osborne to 
be sworn in before the Queen as a member 
of her Majesty's Most Honourable Privy 
Council. f 

We understand that the party who will 
accompany Cetewayo to England will consist 
of the follwing chiefs :—Ngcongewana, 
Posile, and Ngobozana, and also two men of 
rank, Mgamzeni and Mkuyana. They will be 
accompanied by four attendants. 

We learn that the republication of the ar- 
ticle on ‘ The Crisis in Serbia,” in the Feb- 
ruary number of the Contemporary Review, 
has been prohibited in Austria. 
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MUSIC. 


The illness of Sir Michael Costa prevented 
him from conducting the concert of last week, 
which was directed by M. Sainton, the lead- 
ing violinist, who has before proved himself 
an efficient conductor in lieu of Sir Michael 
on the rare occasions of this gentleman’s ab- 
sence. The favourable accounts received of 
his progress towards recovery lead to the 
hope of his soon resuming his accustomed 
activity. The concert now referred to pre- 
sented an interesting variety ; but no feature 
in the selection that has not more than once 
been commented on by us in detail. Gounod’s 
Messe Svlennelle has been several times given 
in London and at our provincial festivals, 
and its characteristics and merits criticised ; 
far more familiar being Beethoven’s Mount fof 
Olives, and Handel’s Coronation Anthem, 
‘* Zadok the Priest.” The Mass is generally 
known as the ‘‘ St. Cecilia” Mass, having 
been composed for, and first performed on, 
St. Cecilia’s day, at the Church of St. 
Eustache, Paris. Considering that the work 
was written while M. Gounod’s mind must 
have been full of the impressions derived from 
his studies at Rome—among the productions 
of the great church composers of the past— 
the Mass has less of the severe and sublime 
style than might be expected. It is however 
full of beauty and grace, albeit at times more 
secular than sacred in character; among 
special instances of this being his use of 
the somewhat ad captandum device of 
the ‘‘ bouches fermées,” apparently in imita- 
tion of Auber’s charming song (with chorus) 
in his opera of Haydée, where it is far more 
appropriate than in a piece of church service 
music. Notwithstanding this and other critical 
objections that might be made, the Mass is a 
highly artistic production that may always be 
heard with pleasure, and even without 
protest, when not associated with religious 
worship. Handel’s noble anthem—one of 
those which he composed for the coronation 
of George I1.—would have been better placed 
after than before the Mass, the secular tone 
of this work being in strong contrast to the 
dignity and elevation of the former. Bee- 
thoven’s sacred cantata—a work of fine 
genius—is likewise somewhat wanting in that 
element of the sublime which the subject 
demands, and is ultra-dramatic in treatment ; 
faults which its composer felt deeply in after 
life, and grandly atoned for in his gigantic 
Missa Solennis. The performances now re- 
ferred to were generally very good; the 
chorus-singing was mostly excellent; some 
few exceptionable points in the Mass being 
consequent on the singers’ comparatively less 
familiarity with it than with the other music 
of the evening. Inthe solo music Miss A. 
Williams and Mr. Maas particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves; the lady in the 
Seraph’s air, and the gentleman in the opening 
recitative and air of Beethoven’s work, and 
both in incidental passages of the Mass—the 
bass solos having been assigned to Mr. H. E. 
Thorndike. That the important orchestral 
accessories were effectively rendered it is 
scarcely necessary to say. 

The London Ballad Concerts are still pur- 
suing a successful career under the active 
direction of Mr. John Boosey, whose six- 
teenth scason is now well advanced, eight 

erformances having taken place. At that of 
ast week a varied selection was effectively 
rendered, including several new songs— 
Blumenthal’s ‘‘Sunshine and Rain” (by 
Mme. Antoinette Sterling); Macirone’s 
‘‘ Come to me, O ye children” by Miss M. 
Davies); Behrend’s ‘‘The Old Barge” (by 
Miss Damian); A. Goring Thomas's ‘‘ Sere- 
nade” (by Mr. E. Lloyd); and Marzial’s 
‘“ My love is come” (by Mr. Oswald.) Be- 
sides these several familiar pieces were con- 
tributed by the vocalists named, by Mme. 
Sherrington, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Maybrick ; 
and some part songs were well rendered by 
the members of the South London Choral 
Association. As usual, everything was ap- 
ago and several pieces were encored. 

ir. Sidney Naylor was again, as heretofore, 
an efficient conductor. 

The Philharmonic Society will enter on its 
seventieth season next Thursday evening, when 
the programme will include the grendest of 
all symphonic works, the ninth and last sym- 
phony of Beethoven, with the chorale finalo 
comprising a setting of Schiller’s ‘‘ Ode to 
Joy.” —Daily News. 
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THE DRAMA. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


The revival on Saturday night of The 
School for Scandal naturally recalls the won- 
derfully successful run of the same eomedy a 
few years ago at the Vaudeville, inasmuch as 
we have in Mr. W. Farren’s Sir Peter Teazle 
and Mr. Thorne’s Crabtree stage pictures 
mellowed in the playgoer’s recollection as not 
unworthy instances of artistic devotion to 
standard comedy, but in the present revival! 
there is so much that is new in the selection 
of a strong cast, and in the mounting of the 
piece on the lavish upholstery system so much 
in favour nowadays, that, in a measure, there 
is little or no comparison with former repre- 
sentations, and we are able to welcome a 
thoroughly earnest effort to present Sheridan’s 
masterpiece with completeness. One may 
marvel at a list of upholstery firms who seem 
to be employed to show how much the modern 
style is in spirit with the Georgian period, but 
one is compelled to admit that, although there 
is a suggestion of advertisement in tho in- 
teriors almost wholly given up to furniture 
dealers and decorators, there is no sacrifice 
of the dramatic work to georgeous accessories, 
and that everything put forward in the way of 
upholstery is strictly correct and tasteful. In- 
deed, there is even a certain gloominess and 
heaviness about the realism of the screen 
scene, which is solidly constructed of wood 
grained and cut to represent carved and 
panelled oak, and we are constrained to ask, 
after a long ‘‘ wait,” for what good purpose 
the solid woodwork has been substituted for 
the painted canvas? When we look at the 
acting of the piece we are called upon tore- 
cognise a performance of all-round excellence 
rather than one giving proof of individual 
surprises. Mr. Thorne has selected the very 
best material to be obtained in order to 
make a strong cast. With Mr. Henry Neville 
as Charles Surface, Miss Ada Cavendish 
as Lady Teazle, Mr. Righton as Moses, 
Mr. Frank Archer as Joseph, and all the 
minor characters filled by actors and actresses 
whose ability for such work is established, we 
have a company who appear to have studied 
every detail of the piece with a commendable 
desire to et everything it is possible to ob- 
tain out of their several parts. Down to the 
stage footmen there is observed a harmony of 
idea and consistency of colouring which very 
much adds to the enjoyment of the picture. 
Everybody works very hard to give consis- 
tency to the stifled formalities of life in the 
eighteenth century, and the result is a more 
natural representation of the comedy than we 
have been accustomed to when it has been the 
vehicle for ‘‘ starring”’ actors to y fite 
ness for certain parts. Mr. Henry Neville’s 
Charles is scarcely the boisterous Bey p 
we have been accustomed to. here is a 
sedateness about his earlier scenes especially 
that rather modifies the asserted recklessness 
of the good-natured scapegrace, but there is 
always a charm about Mr. Neville’s elocution 
and graceful carriage that is irresistible. 
Hence tho audience on Saturday called him 
after the incident of the sale of the family 
portraits, and made much of his adroit sup- 
pression of rude mirth when Lady Teazle, 

ale and confounded, is discovered in the 
screen scene. Miss Ada Cavendish chal- 
lenged comparison with some well-remem- 
bered actresses as Lady Teazle, and we can- 
not say that she altogether succeeded in 
grasping the character. At times there was 
a strong tendency to artificial buoyancy in her 
raillery of Sir Peter, and a want of that 
womanly tenderness which should be pers 
ceptible as an under-current in the frivollties 
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THE EVE OF THE SESSION. 


To-morrow (Tuesday), the Parliamen- 
tary Session of 1882 will begin, to the 
great relief of the public mind and to the 
clear advantage of political discussion. 
The Message in which the Queen will 
communicate to the two Houses in ge- 
neral terms the policy of the Govern- 
ment can hardly be expected to dis- 
sipate lingering doubts, or to raise novel 
questions. It has rarely happened that 
the course of events has so plainly 
marked out the main lines of Ministerial 
conduct. For weeks and even months past 
it has been made widely known that Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues intend, before 
proceeding with any further legislative re- 
forms, to take in hand the improvement of 
the rules of the House of Commons. 
The measures tothe enactment of which 
the improved machinery is to be in the 
first instance applied, have also been 
designated, not onlyin Ministerial speeches 
during the recess, but by the history of 
former efforts and of reiterated pledges. 
Moreover, the imperious necessities of 
time and space exclude from the scope of 
Ministerial policy some projects of the 
highest importance and of extreme com- 
plexity, wilh which it would be impos- 
sible to deal in a Session par- 
tially devoted to other objects. The 
work which it will be practicable to 
undertake when the reform of the Parlia- 
mentary rules has been carried—as, in it 
one shape or another, it certainly will be 
—is not without its own value, but it 
cannot be thought likely to promote 
feverish excitement. A Bankruptcy Bill, 
a County Government Bill, a Municipality 
of London Bill will not make the coming 
Session a memorable and stirring one. 
It is, however, satisfactory that political 
parties should come down to the level of 
the popular wishes, which at present are 
decidedly turning in favour of domestic 
legislation of a sober and steadily pro- 
gressive character. It is evident that, in 
spite of the sensational attractions: of 
foreign affairs and the incessant pressure 
of Irish agitation, the mass of the English 
people are unwilling that safe and mo- 
derate progress at home should be balked 
or delayed. Public men, whatever their 
party connexions or their position in 
political life, ought to be forward to show 
that they are ready to foster and to co- 
operate with this movement of popular 
feeling. It is not to the interest of any 
party or any stateman that the labours of 
Parliament should be doomed to sterility. 
The late Government, as well as the 
present, had to complain that many of its 
best efforts were defeated through the 
operation of causes which a judicious 
reform of procedure would mitigate, if 
not remove. We may assume that the 
Ministerial policy, so far as it is concerned 
with legislative measures, must be con- 
fined within the general limits we have 
pointed out. If there be still room for 
speculative ingenuity, itis in regard to 
those questions which politicians and the 
country at large would alike be glad to be 
able to banish from their thoughts, but 
which return and insist on obtaining a 
hearing and an answer. It is not difficult 
to conjecture what the Government will 
say in the Royal Message about the re- 
form of the Parliamentary rules and the 
ordinary measures of the Session. We 
enter upon a far more doubtful matter 
when we inquire what is to be said about 
the state of Ireland, and, still more, about 
the complication in Egypt. The former of 
these two perplexing questions will, no 
doubt, be fully discussed and examined in 
the debates upon the Address. But there 
must be some general account of the 
situation in the Speech from the Throne. 
The operation and the effects of the Land 
Act have now become subject to legiti- 
mate criticism, and the time is at hand 
when either the Government must show 
that lawlessness in its various forms has 
been put down, or must make a dangerous 
confession of failure. We believe, 
from what we learn from various 
sources, that the Government will be 
able to point with hope and encourage- 
ment to many symptoms of an improving 
state of things. But it will not be con- 
tended that the struggle is over and the 
danger at an end. The recent prosecu- 
tions at the Winter Assizes have revealed 
the extent and the vigour of the organiza- 
tion which the Land League appears to 
have taken over, in commercial phrase, 
“as a going concern,” from Fenianism. 
The ‘‘no rent” epidemic, expelled from 
some districts by the strict enforcement of 
legal process, breaks out anew in others. 
The Government, however, has begun to 
make the lawless feel that the game they 
are playing is a perilous one. We are 
thoroughly convinced that if the Irish Ex- 
ecutive is allowed to hold firmly and 
courageously to the course entered upon 
four months ago, the masses in Ireland 
will rally to the cause of law and order, 
which is, after all, their own. We have 
no reason to doubt that Mr. Forster will 
persevere with and will carry through the 
task which has been imposed upon him by 
events. The clamour of sentimentalists, 
in Parliament or out of it, as well as the 
appeals of those politicians who have to 
cast an eye sideways at the Irish vote in 
their constituencies, ought not fora mo- 
ment to be allowed to interfere with 
what Liberal and Conservative statesmen 
have united in declaring to be the 
paramount duty of a civilised State. The 
condition of foreign affairs in general will 
probably be dismissed with slight notice 
in the Queen's Speech. But there is one 
subject on which a declaration, or at least 
an indication, of Ministerial policy will be 
expected with interest and even anxiety. 
The position in which the Joint Note ap- 
parently placed the two Western Powers 
in regard to the preservation of the status 
quo in Egypt was, no doubt, open to many 
objections; but it was, or seemed to be, 
at all events, intelligible and unmistak- 
able. It was universally understood to 
mean that France and England would not 
allow the status quo to be seriously 
menaced either by the overthrow of the 
Khedive's Government or the repudiation 
of the European Control, and that their 
determination would, if necessary, be sup- 
ported by force. The language used by 
semi-official journals in Paris renders it 
impossible to doubt that public opinion in 
France is not inclined to adhere to the 
policy of the Joint Note, and that the new 
Ministry may be regarded as having prac- 
tically abandoned it. It may be antici- 
pated that Lord Granville and Mr. Glad- 
stone will endeavour to show that the 
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Joint Note did not. commit this country to 
‘engagements in which our allies are uns 
willing to bear their part, and we do not 
contend that some such “explanation 
May not be’ plausibly put forward, 
' although clearly thé Joint Note was con- 
'strued as the public in this country 
have construed it by the other Powers. 
However this may be, it is manifest that 
if the policy of the Joint Note—as com- 
monly understood— is to be dropped, 
something must be substituted for it. The 
situation bristles with difficulties, but it is 
indispensable to decide upon some course. 
The present uncertainty cannot fail to 
create further embarrassments, if it he 
permitted to endure, by exciting ambitions 
| hopes both in Egypt and at Constantin- 
ople. The one point upon which French 
opinion appears to be determined is that 
the assistance of the Sultan shall not be 
invoked to restore order in Egpyt. It is 
suspected that this idea has been en- 
couraged by other Powers, but the 
encouragement can hardly be serious. 
While, however, the suppused agreement 
between France and England is reduced to 
an unmeaning exercise of diplomatic skill 
in playing with phrases, the situation in 
Egypt is in danger of developing new and 
worse difficulties every day. It would be 
some guarantee of safety and stability if 
the Government were to make it plain that 
it has a policy, and one which can be re- 
vealed in ordinary language to the appre- 
hension of ordinary men.—Times. 
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THE FOG DEMON. 

The fogs from which we were unusually 
free during the early part of this winter 
now envelop London day after day in the 
dreaded murky cloud, and might even 
seem to have gained strength and per- 
sistency from the delay in appearing. 
Certainly they have presented in the 
last fortnight even more than thecustomary 
phenomena :— 

We have been visited by red fogs and 
white, black fogs and grey ; sometimes the 
City streets have been in almost total darkness 
throughout the day, sometimes the suburbs 
have fared the worst, at others the dense 
mist has come and departed with capricious 
suddenness. Unfortunately none of the sad 
results we have accustomed to look for have 
been absent. Terrible railway disasters, loss 
of life by drowning in rivers and canals, and 
other mishaps owing to the same cause have 
been frequent. The minor misfortunes of 
being driven about hopelessly for hours by a 
bewildered coachman, or of wandering on 
foot for a similar time completely lost in the 
most familiar places, many dwellers in the 
metropolis have learned to regard with 
considerable equanimity. The immediate 
dangers and misadventures caused by fogs are, 
however, by no means the most mischievous 
of these effects. Were it possible to obtain 
statistics of the number of lives shortened 
through inhaling the smoke-laden mist the 
revelation sine be startling. Even those in 
perfect health are sensible of the oppression 
in breathing produced by those particles of 
unconsumed coal, whilst on those affected or 
predisposed to any maladies of the throat or 
chest the injurious consequences are in- 
calculable. Many persons find it almost im- 
possible to ondure the foggy season in Lon- 
don, owing to which, even in the suburbs, the 
more delicate cage-birds droop and plants 
perish. Our public buildings, our monu- 
ments, our houses, furniture and dress, all 
are tarnished or destroyed by this mischievous 
agency, which is all the more intolerable 
because science has demonstrated that it is 
removable. Between the white fog of 
marshy country places and the terrible cloud 
of dense darkness which is our frequent 
visitant there exists this great difference—the 
one is free from, the other is blended with and 
largely composed of, smoke.—Morning Post. 
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THE EGYPTIAN CRISIS. 


The Cairo correspondent of the Standard 
telegraphed on Sunday :— 

It is obvious to everybody at all conversant 
with Tarpas politics that the new Ministry 
is the Ministry not of Parliament, but of Arabi 
Bey. The President of the Council of Minis- 
ters and Minister of the Interior is Arabi’s old 
official chief, Mahmoud Pacha Sami. He 
was Minister of War and Marine in the late 
Cabinet ; Arabi Bey, being so to speak, Under 
Secretary of State in the same department. 
Arabi Bey himself now takes the office lately 
held by Mahmoud Pacha Sami, and has thus 
virtually secured the official as well as the 
practical control of the army. The Minister 
of Finance, Ali Pacha Sadyk, was tho native 
administrator of the Egyptian Government 
Railway. One of the most interesting per- 
sonages in the new Cabinet is Mahmoud Bey 
Fehmy, who is chief of the Department of 
Public Works. He is a man of proved capa- 
city, and it may be remembered that he was 
the military engineer who constructed the 
fortifications at Varna during the Russo- 
Turkish war. The other Ministers, Mustapha 
Pacha Fehmy (Public Instructor), and Hassan 
Pacha Cherei (Religious Domains), are not so 
well known to famo. 

The new Ministers visited the Khedive to- 
day. They thanked his Highness for their 
appointments in very respectful terms. Per- 
haps the most significant demonstration was 
that made later on in the day. Then up- 
wards of six hundred officers of all grades in 
the Army went to his Highness’s Palace to 
express their gratitude for appointing the 
present Cabinet. They declared that, while 
recognising the suzerainty of the Sultan, they 
remained faithful and devoted to the Khedive 
and to Egypt. They were banded together 
by one common aim—namely, to defend the 
Khedive against all enemies of their country, 
the welfare of which they were determined to 
make the guiding motive of their action. 
When the officers left, the Khedive’s guards 
turued out of their barracks, and openly, not 
to say noisily, manifested their delight at the 
manner in which his Highness had accepted 
the Cabinet of the Army and Arabi Bey. 
They sent up great shouts of ‘ Vive le 
Khédive.” These facts indicate what would 
probably have occurred if his Highness had 

ersisted in retaining Cherif Pacha in power. 
The Khedive, it is now admitted on all hands, 
had no alternative but to accept Cherif’s re- 
signation in order to maintain public tran- 
quillity, allay public excitement and anxiety, 
and stave off a military revolt. The de- 
meanour of his Highness in this trying crisis 
has been calm and dignified, and has pro- 
duced a good impression here. 

His Highness fully recognises the suze- 
rainty of Turkey, and is now, as he has ever 
been, a loyal vassal of the Sultan’s. At the 
same time, he is fully resolved to keep his 
engagements to England, France, and the 
European Powers faithfully and to the letter. 
But he earnestly hopes that the Powers will 
all exercise a little patience and moderation 
until the new Ministry have had a fair chance 
of proving their mettle, and until they have 
shown what course they mean to pursue. 
Precipitate action by one or more of the 
Powers would, he considers, have just now 
results, and would lead to grave complica- 
tions, beyond the power of man to ward off. 
The new Cabinet acquiesces in the demand of 
the Chamber of Deputies with reference to 
the voting of the Budget, in spite of the op- 
— offered by England and France. 

ome arrangement or compromise it is, how- 
ever, thought may be devised which, while 
meeting the views, will save the amour- 
propre of all parties concerned. But, in any 
event, it is generally considered that England 
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and France would show wisdom in, at least, 
giving the new Ministry a fair trial, and in 
refraining from needléssly embatrassing them 
at the outset of their cafeer. 


————__ 
INDIA. 


The Calcutta correspondent of the Times 
telegraphed on Sunday :— 

Government has resolved to appoint an 
Imperial Commission on education consisting 
of 21 members representing different pro- 
vinces of India and-classes of the community. 
Each local government will specially select a 
high educational officer on behalf of its 
department of public instruction, and one or 
more natives of rank or intellectual eminence 
will also attend from each province. The 
president will be the Honourable Mr. Hunt 
who will represent in a special manner > 
Supreme Government and the views of the 
Viceroy with regard to the reforms under 
consideration. Among the distinguished 
natives will be the Honourable Maharajah 
Jotendro Mohun Tajore, the Honourable 
Bhundeb Moo, and others, on behalf of the 
Hindoos ; and the Honourable Syed Ahmed 
Khan Bahadoor, on behalf of the Mussulmans. 
Among the educational officers will be Mr. 
Croft, Director of Public Instruction in 
Bengal : Professor Deighton, of Agra; Mr. 
Jacob, Bombay ; and Mr. Browning, L irector 
of Public Instruction in the Central Provinces. 

The Missionary Societies will be strongly 
represented by Mr. Blackett, Anglican, prin- 
cipal of the Church Missionary Society Insti- 
tution ; Mr. Miller, Presbyterian, principal of 
the Christian College, Madras ; and a Roman 
Catholic not yet nominated. The duties of 
the Commission will be, first, to inquire into 
the action of the educational despatehes from 
1854 to 1868 and how far the educational 

olicy prescribed by the Home Government 

as been carried out by the various local 
administrations ; secondly, to inquire more 
especially how far primary education has 
been given to the people under those 
despatches and to suggest means whereby 
vernacular education can be made more 
universal ; thirdly, to devise means for this 
extension at a minimum cost to the State by 
setting free, if possible, funds which are now 
devoted to higher education, and by substitu- 
ting a grantin aid of the system for direct 
Government support ; fourthly, to offer every 
encouragement to native gentlemen to estab- 
lish and support schools on a grant in aid of 
the system ; fifthly, to ascertain how far it 
will be possible for the Government to hand 
over under proper guarantees its own schools 
and colleges to bodies of native gentlemen 
who will undertake to manage them as 
aided institutions ; sixthly, to endeavour to 
supplement the results thus obtained by en- 
listing the municipalities in the work of pri- 
mary education and by a large extension of 
the vernacular schools at the municipal cost 
and under municipal control. The develop- 
ment of indigenous schools will also form a 
special subject of inquiry. The Commission 
will also be directed to make suggestions as 
to the better training of teachers, the im- 
provement of the present system of inspection, 
the extension of female education, and as to 
a more intelligent system of statistical returns 
on a uniform basis ; also as to the prepara- 
tion of a great series of text-books for use in 
the schools throughout India. The first meet- 
ing will be held on Friday. The Commission 
will sit till April, when the members will 
disperse to their own duties till the next cold 
season. In the interval, Mr. Hunter, as pre- 
sident, will visit the different provincial go- 
vernments with a view to studying the sys- 
tems locally at work, collecting information 
on specific points, and making such local in- 
quiries as the Commission may deem neces- 
sary. 

Orders have been issued carrying into 
effect the policy announced in the last 
Budget with reference to the sum of a million 
and a haif to be provided annually as insurance 
against famine. This sum, instead of being 
considered as a surplus receipt for subsequent 
appropriation, will be treated as a fixed 
portion of the normal expenditure of each 
year. Relief of actual famine will be a first 
charge on the whole amount. Protective 
works will be the next charge, but only to 
the extent of three quarters of a million, or 
such portion thereof as may remain after the 
relief of actual famine. The remaining three- 
quarters of a million will be assigned to the 
reduction of the debt. 

A Commission for the reduction of the debt 
will be appointed, consisting of one high 
Government official as ex-officio member, with 
one European and one native non-official 
member. It will have no independent autho- 
rity, but will perform consultative and auditing 
functions only. 

The Budget is expected early in March. It 
seems certain that Major Baring will announce 
a handsome surplus, and the abolition of the 
duties on gray piece-goods as well as the re- 
tention, if not extension, of the licence-tax. 
Such a result will not be considered satis- 
factory. The licence-tax is almost as detested 
as the income-tax, and if the Government 
cannot afford to lose both that impost and the 
cotton duties, then the general verdict in this 
country will be that these duties should be 
retained some time longer and the licence- 
tax swept away. Many authorities, too, hold 
the opinion that the abolition of the export 
duty on rice is a matter of more urgency than 
the relaxation of the import duties. 
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SIR GARNET WOLSELEY AND THE 
CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


The representative of the Central News, 
who inspected the works both in France 
and England for the proposed Channel 
Tunnel, afterwards had an interview with 
Sir Garnet Wolseley. He thus reports the 
conversation :— 

“ Do you consider the military danger to be 
of such a nature that we ought to suspend 
attempting to secure the commercial and 
social advantages that would arise from tho 
use of the tunnel ? ” 

Sir Garnet : ‘‘ Yes, I do; but it is begging 
the question to assume that the use of a 
tunnel would secure additional commercial 
and social advantages. Any tunnel is ob- 
jectionable on account of the extreme danger 
it would entail upon England. Hitherto our 
insular position has protected us, and the 
sheet of water around has served to ward off 
danger, for upon it our navy could float and 
defend our coasts from attack. Against an 
advance through a tunnel the fleet would be 
powerless. A tunnel once made, its approaches 
on this side might be seized by a coup de main 
by an enemy, who could at the same time 
take care to get at once into his possession 
all the electrical apparatus planned to destroy 
the tunnel or naie a it useless for a time. 
Such a seizure on this side might be carried 
out by a force of two thousand men any 
night, who could suddenly pounce upon the 
approaches on this side. If that were done 
by some bold leader it would at once place us 
at the mercy of the enemy, for in four or five 
hours afterwards twenty thousand men could 
be sent through the tunnel to their support, 
and before daybreak in the morning the 
tunnel would have completely passed into the 
enemy’s possession, and could be used as a 
téte de pont from which a great army could set 
forth against London, and with the seizuro of 
London ends the existence of England’s 
power.” 

“ Admitting, Sir Garnet, that there may be 
danger from a military point of view, snd 
that the insurance of safety would be increased 
in consequence of the construction of a tunnel 
as suggested by Admiral Lord Dunsany, 
would it not, on the other hand, be decreased 
in an equal, if not even greater, degree by 
the improved and extended intercourse be- 
tween the two nations ? ” 

Sir Garnet: “I don’t think the tunnel 
would in the least degree increase our com- 
mercial relations, and I don’t believe, look« 
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ing to what has taken place in the history of 
the world within the last twenty or thirty 

ears, it would lessen the risk of war break- 
ng out. One of the bloodiest wars that has 
ever taken place was between the North and 
South in the United States. Yet between 
these two there was the widest communica- 
tion by roads, railways, water, etc. The 
same physical conditions existed with refer- 
ence to France and Germany, between which 
there was a vast intercourse before the out- 
break of the late Franco-German war. Many 
Germans were domiciled in France, and 
there Were German waiters in nearly every 
hotel in France, but that did not stop the 
outbreak of war. There was no natural 
boundary to impede travel. Great numbers 
of roads ran from Germany into France, but 
all that did not prevent war. On the con- 
trary, it rather intensified the conflict and 
swelled the carnage. The same state of 
things was true in the war in 1866 between 
Germany and Austria, and in 1859 in the war 
between France and Austria, and so on, as 
reference to history proves.” 

“ But, Sir Garnet, would not a gallery 
above or under the main tunnel, and one to 
which the French could have no means of 
access, from where we might at any moment 
either flood or blow up the tunnel, be so cer- 
tain a means of preventing its use for an 
invasion that no commander would think of 
risking the lives of his troops in the main 
tunnel ? ” 

Sir Garnet : ‘‘ That is answered by tho fact 
that the danger really to be feared is an attack 
in the nature of a surprise whilst the country 
is in a state of profound peace. I regard such 
an attack as a very possible thing. The his- 
tory of our capture of the Danish fleet, and 
our capture of Copenhagen in 1807, illustrate 
what I mean, and that the danger is a real 
one.” 

“ Would you, as a military commander, 
Sir Garnet, send troops into a tunnel of that 
kind, knowing what means might be taken by 
our enemies for their destruction ?” 

Sir Garnet : ‘‘I would not send a large 
number of troops into a tunnel until I had 
possession of it. Once in possession of it an 
army could quickly and safely be sent through 
the tunnel. Now, as to obtaining possession 
of such a tunnel, any Government possessing 
a large army would think nothing of risking 
the lives of two thousand men to secure the 
control of it. Everything connected with the 
tunnel would be as well known to others as 
to ourselves. The sources of danger are in a 
measure shown when it is recollected that the 
tunnel would be a company affair, and that 
the scrip or stock might almost entirely be in 
French hands, and that they could practically 
do as they chose with the working arrange- 
ments. Under these circumstances it would 
be impossible to keep seoret from the people 
who worked the railway the devices tor the 
destruction of the tunnel, or to prevent a sur- 

rise being effected that would render worth- 
ess all our precautions. The troops that 
took possession of the Dover end of the tua- 
nel would simultaneously take control of all 
the apresaches to the tunnel. No interna- 
tional assurances can secure us. The danger 
I anticipate is one that would occur suddenly, 
and without our receiving any previous warn- 
ing whatever. At Copenhagen our Minister 
was actually in that capital and engaged in 
the most friendly terms with the authorities 
when our fleet appeared and demanded pos- 
session of the Danish fieet. It was a neces- 
sity, and we had to do what we did then : 
but, at the same time, it is a good instance 
of what may be done by surprise. The 
tunnel, however, is not built yet, and should 
not be, merely to save travellers the discom- 
fort of a Channel trip. Why not first improve 
the harbour at Calais, and run between there 
and Dover a larger, better, and swifter class 
of steamers? Besides, even vessels might be 
constructed so as to run the trains on deck, 
and convey the passengers across without 
their having to leave the carriages unless 
they saw fit to do so.” 


———(]][]—__.. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ITEMS. 
(FROM THE ‘‘ STANDARD.”) 


The Queen has been graciously pleased to 
approve the appointment of the Rev. Dr. 
Strachan, M.D., to the Bishopric of Rangoon, 
vacant by the resignation cf the Right Rev. 
Dr. Titcomb, D.D. 

With reference to the selection of a Liberal 
candidate for tbe vacancy in the representa- 
lion of Westminster, created by the retirement 
of Sir C. Russell, Mr. John Morley is strongly 
pressed to come forward. But he feels, it is 
understood, some hesitation in doing so, on 
the ground that his known disapproval of 
the policy of Irish coercion might divide the 
Liberal party. 

Mr. Charles L. Eastlake, the Keeper and 
Secretary of the National Gallery, has been 
elected a member of the Governing Body of 
Westminster School in place of the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, resigned. Mr. Eastlake was edu- 
cated at Westminster. 


(FROM THE ‘ DAILY NEWS ”) 

Lord Justice Holker proceeds to Osborne to 
be sworn in before the Queen as a member 
of her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Council. 

We understand that the party who will 
accompany Cetewayo to England will consist 
of the following chiefs :—Ngcongewana, 
Posile, and Ngobozana, and also two men of 
rank, Mgamzeni and Mkuyana. They will be 
accompanied by four attendants. 

We learn that the republication of the ar- 
ticle on ‘‘ The Crisis in Serbia,” in the Feb- 
ruary number of the Contemporary Review, 
has been prohibited in Austria. 


—_—_—_—_—_ 


MUSIC. 


The illness of Sir Michael Costa prevented 
him from conducting the concert of last week, 
which was directed fy M. Sainton, the lead- 
ing violinist, who has before proved himself 
an efficient conductor in lieu of Sir Michael 
on the rare occasions of this gentleman’s ab- 
sence. The favourable accounts received of 
his progress towards recovery lead to the 
hope of his soon resuming his accustomed 
activity. The concert now referred to pre- 
sented an interesting variety ; but no feature 
in the selection that has not more than once 
been commented on by us in detail. Gounod’s 
Messe S.lennelle has been several times given 
in London and at our provincial festivals, 
and its characteristics and merits criticised ; 
far more familiar being Beethoven’s Mount ‘of 
Olives, and Handel’s Coronation Anthem, 
‘“ Zadok the Priest.” The Mass is generally 
known as the “ St. Cecilia” Mass, having 
been composed for, and first performed on, 
St. Cecilia’s day, at the Church of St. 
Eustache, Paris. Considering that the work 
was written while M. Gounod’s mind must 
have been full of the impressions derived from 
his studies at Rome—among the productions 
of the great church composers of the past— 
the Mass has less of the severe and sublime 
style than might be expected. It is however 
full of beauty and grace, albeit at times more 
secular than sacred in character: among 
special instances of this being his use of 
the somewhat ad capiandum device of 
the ‘‘ bouches fermées,” apparently in imita- 
tion of Auber’s charming song (with chorus) 
in his opera of Haydée, where it is far more 
appropriate than in a piece of church service 
music. Notwithstanding this and other critical 
objections that might be made, the Mass is a 
highly artistic production that may always be 
heard with pleasure, and oven without 
protest, when not associated with religious 
worship. Handel’s noble anthem—one of 
those which he Sar 2 Fase for the coronation 
of George II.—would have been better placed 
after than before the Mass, the secular tone 
of this work being in strong contrast to the 
dignity and elevation of the former. Bee- 
thoven’s sacred cantata—a work of fine 
genius—is likewise somewhat wanting in that 
element of the sublime which the subject 
demands, and is ultra-dramatic in treatment ; 


RUE DE RIVOLI. 


faults whieh its composer felt deeply in after 
life, and grandly atened -for in his gigantic 
Missa Solennis. The performanees now re+ 
ferred to were generally very good; the 
chorus-singing -was mostly excellent ; some 
few exceptionable points in the Mass being 
consequent on the singers’ comparatively less 
familiarity with it than with the other music 
of the evening. In the solo music Miss A. 
Williams and Mr. Maas particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves; the lady in the 
Seraph’s air, and the gentleman in the openin 

recitative and air of Beethoven’s work, an 

both in incidental passages of the Mass—the 
bass solos having been assigned to Mr. H. E. 
Thorndike. That the important orchestral 


accessories were effectively rendered it is 


scarcely necessary to say. 

The London Ballad Concerts are still pur- 
suing a successful career under the active 
direction of Mr. John Boosey, whose six- 
teenth season is now well advanced, eight 
ibrar age having taken place. At that of 
ast week a varied selection was effectively 
rendered, including several new songs— 
Blumenthal’s ‘‘Sunshine and Rain” (by 
Mme. Antoinette Sterling); Macirone’s 
‘*Come to me, O ye children” by Miss M. 
Davies) ; Behrend’s ‘‘The Old Barge” (by 
Miss Damian); A. Goring Thomas’s “ Sere- 
nade” (by Mr. E. Lloyd); and Marzial’s 
“ My love is come” (by Mr. Oswald.) Be- 
sides these several familiar pieces were con- 
tributed by the vocalists named, by Mme. 
Sherrington, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Maybrick ; 
and some part songs were well rendered by 
the members of the South London Choral 
Association. As usual, everything was ap- 
pendos, and several pieces were encored. 

r. Sidney Naylor was again, as heretofore, 
an efficient conductor. 

The Philharmonic Society will enter on its 
seventieth season next Thursday evening, when 
the programme will include the grandest of 
all symphonic works, the ninth and last sym- 
phony of Beethoven, with the chorale finale 
comprising a setting of Schiller’s ‘‘ Ode to 
Joy.”—Daily News. 


> --- 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


The Century magazine has secured the 
right to bring out in serial form an unpub- 
lished diary of the late Mr. Carlyle. As we 
read some of it in manuscript about two 
months ago, ve can testify to its merits. [It 
is a full account of a tour in Ireland in 1849, 
written in the author's raciest style, and con- 
taining frank observations on such points of 
national character as are of the highest in- 
terest at the present political juncture. The 
MS., which is an autograph, was given by 
him to a friend who is now dead, who pre- 
served it, as a kind of secret treasure, so 
carefully that its existence was long unknown. 
Mr. Froude had never heard of it; it has 
lately passed through his hands, and he has 
been so deeply impressed with its importance 
that he has volunteered to write an introduc-« 
tion to it when it ultimately appears in book 
form, which it will do next October, whon it 
will be published, along with other matter of 
importance, by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. 
The diary opens with a description of Car- 
lyle’s going on board, on the 30th of June, 
1849, a steamer in the Thames bound for 
Dublin. The present Irish Secretary was one 
of his companions in part, at least, of the 
tour.—Athenzum. 

The Antiquary for this month contains a 
very interesting paper on ‘‘ St. Valentino’s 
Day,” by Professor John Hales, in which the 
customs observed on the anniversary of the 
death of ‘‘ St. Valentine, Priest and Martyr,” 
who was supposed to have been beaten with 
clubs, and afterwards beheaded at Rome on 
the 14th of February, 270, are described. 

A new edition of the ‘‘ Bibliography of 
Ruskin,” corrected and augmented to the 
present time, is in the press, and will be 
issued shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

The ancient manor house of Burwell, Lin- 
colnshire, where Sarah Jennings, afterwards 
the famous Duchess of Marlborough, was 
born, will be offered for sale in the course of 
a few months. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will publish im- 
mediately a work by the late Lord Justice 
James upon “The British in India,” edited 
by his daughter, Mrs. Schwabe. Messrs. 
Longmans will publish this spring two more 
volumes of Mr. Lecky’s ‘‘ History of England 
in the Eighteenth Century,” covering the 
period from 1760 to 1784; and also the first 

ortion of Mr. Froude’s ‘‘ Life of Carlyle,” 
eh a history of the first forty years of his 
life, 1795-1835.—Academy. 

Still more sixpenny editions. A sixpenny 
People’s Edition of ‘‘ Tom Brown’s School- 
days” will be published by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. on the 6th of March. It will contain 
all the illustrations by Messrs. Arthur Hughes 
and Sydney P. Hall which appear in the or- 
dinary editions of the book. Messrs. Brad- 
bury, Agnew and Co. will issue next week 
for sixpence ‘‘ Mrs.Caudle’s Curtain Lec- 
tures,” by Douglas Jerrold, with sixty illus- 
trations by Charles Keene. Carcfulness in 
printing will be the feature of this edition, so 
that the cuts shall be as well brought up as in 
books of higher price. 

Lord Houghton and Mr. Arthur Severn are 
expected to visit Rome about the middle of 
the month, to be present at the removal of 
the remains of the late Joseph Severn from 
the grave in which they were placed at the 
time of his death, and their reinterment next 
to that of his friend John Keats, whom he 
accompanied to Rome, and by whose side he 
always expressed a desire to find his final 
resting-place. 

The demand for dainty little waistcoat- 
pocket volumes seems to be daily increasing, 
and the supply keeps pace with it. Messrs. 
Griffith and Farran, who have just issued 
“ The Churchman’s Daily Text-Book” in that 
form, will publish immediately ‘‘ Queen Mab ; 
or Gems from Shakespeare,” arranged and 
edited by C. W.—Academy. 

The well-known book, ‘‘ Philosophy in 
Sport,” was used by its author, Dr. Paris, as 
the vehicle for satire on his acquaintance at 
Penzance. Mr. G. A. Boase has written a 
curious key to this book, which appears in 
the February number of the Bibliographer. 
Among others, it contains an amusing anec- 
dote of Mr. Tremenheere, who had but a 
small congregation, but on one occasion 
when a stranger was announced to preach, a 
good congregation assembled. As the clergy- 
man was going into the pulpit Mr. Tremen- 
heere pulled him back, saying he would 
preach them one of his own sermons instead. 

Miss Owens Blackburne is about to publish 
immediately a novel dealing with Irish 
politics. The title is ‘‘ The Heart of Erin.” 

Dr. A. C. Burnell, says the Academy, the 
eminent Sanskrit scholar (and more than a 
Sanskrit scholar, as our readers know), has 
finally decided to retire from the Madras 
Civil Service. His health will not permit 
him to return to India, even for the three 
years that would qualify him for a full pen- 
sion. 

Fairholt, in his ‘‘ Costume of England,” 
mentions some curious instances of canes 
belonging to Henry VIII. “A cane gar- 
nished with silver and gilte, with astronomic 
upon it. A cane garnished with golde hav- 
ing a perfume in the toppe; under that a 
diall, with a pair of twitchers, and a pair of 
compasses of golde ; and a foot-rule of golde, 
a knife and a file of golde, with a whetstone 
tipped with golde.” z 

Notes and Queries publishes extracts from a 
little book published in 1705, which throws 
light upon the character of William III. as a 
husband. After mention of his courtship, 
marriage solemnities, etc., it is said, ' King 
William has professed to an eminent prelate 
who is still living (Burnet?) that for the 

17 years he was married to her he could 
never see anything in her which he 
could call a fault. He was very true 
to the marriage-bed ; and after the queen's 
death he was still in love with her memory. 
When urged to marry again, he answered, 


+ have not.” 


with concern, “° What ! ‘have the "people 
forgot Mary so soon? Well, ifthey have, I - 
He ‘never failed to: observe the 
day of her death ‘in retirement, meditation, 
and prayer. The ring with which he wedded 
her was found hanging by a black ribbon to 
his arm after he was dead.” A 

Mr. G. M. Theal, of the Cape Civil Service, 
has just completed an official visit to Holland 
in connexion with some interesting researches 
into the early history of the Cape colony. 
We understand that Mr. Theal’s mission has 
proved very successful. The Dutch Govern- 
ment afforded him every facility to examine 
the colonial archives at the Hague, and to 
make copies of the charts and journals of the 
early explorers of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Mr. Theal has obtained much authentic infor- 
mation concerning the location of the 
various Hottentet tribes at the time the Dutch 
first came into contact with them. By his 
previous researches in the colony he had 
already succeeded in throwing a good deal of 
light on the subjects which he has now 
further elucidated in Holland —Atheneum. 

Miss C. C. Hopley has been for a long 
time collecting information respecting the 
Ophidians. The result of her labours will 
shortly be given to the world in a work to be 
published by Messrs. Griffith and Farran. 

One of the plates in this month’s number of 
English Etchings is a view of Stonehenge by 
moonlight, admirably etched by Mr. M. Snape 
from sketches made on the spot. In view of 
the threats recently heard of an intention to 
‘“ restore” Stonehenge, such a picture as 
this has special interest. 

Mr. John Linnell kept a ‘* Liber Veritatis” 
cf his pictures, and careful and elaborate 
records of the prices they were sold for by 
himself, and A eee by others. He pos- 
sessed a considerable collection of autobio- 
graphical memoranda, containing copious re- 
ferences tô events and notices of his friends, 
many of whom were men of note. 

It has been arranged to exhibit in the 
rooms of the Society of British Artists, after 
next week, a representative collection of 
the works of Henry Dawson, who died some 
ten years ago, and whose pictures have 
since his death greatly risen in value and in 
public estimation. X 

Messrs. Agnew will shortly pubiish Mr. 
T. Oldham Barlow’s mezzotint engravings of 
three paintings by Mr. Millais, being the por- 
traits of Messrs. Bright and Gladstone, and 
the picture from the ‘‘ Bride of Lammermoor” 
which Mr .Marsden exhibited in St. James’s. 

The Topogragraphical Society of London, 
who held their first annual meeting last night, 
are issuing in seven sheets the View of 
London in about 1550, by Antony van den 
Wyngaerde, in the Sutherland collection of 
Topographical Prints in the Bodleian Li- 
brary. The last three sheets (the work having 
been commenced from the East) are now 
issued for the first year’s subscription, and 
the remaining four will shortly be ready. 
The sheets are reproduced from the original 
drawings by the Typographic Etching 
Company. 

Hats for men were invented at Paris, by a 
Swiss, in 1404. They were first manu- 
factured in London by Spaniards in 1510. 
Before that time, both men and women in 
England commonly wore close-knit woollen 
caps. Daniel relates that when Charles II. 
made his public entry into Rouen, in 1449, 
he had on a hat lined with red velvet and 
surmounted with a plume or tuft of feathers. 
He adds, that it is from this entry, or at least 
under his reign, that the use of hats and caps 
is to be dated, which henceforward to 
take the place of the chaperons and hoods 
that had been worn before in France. 

Students of Oriental numismatics will learn 
with pleasure, the Academy says, that the fine 
series of Japanese coins, numbering nearly 
10,000 specimens, collected by the Japanese 
princes of Tamba during the last century, has 
just i een acquired by Mr. Howel Wills, and 
consequently will remain in this country. 
It is understood that a portion of Mr. Wills’s 
purchase may eventually be transferred to the 
British Museum, in order to supplement the 
national collection. 

Dame Fashion still rules that cut glass of 
the richest description shall be the proper 
thing for the table and wine room, and it is 
wonderful how readily the American people 
obey the mandate. Modern cut glass, having 
been preceded by the thinnest possible 
bubbles of crystal, has received the impress 
of style, so far as edges are concerned, front 
the thin goods, and the objection that has 
been made to the clumsy, ponderous cut glass 
of ‘‘ ye olden time” finds no application to 
the rich drinking vessels that are now used. 
Goblets, tumblers, and wines, as now made, 
are so ornamented in the cutting that they 
have all the charming richness of depth, 
while the edges are as delicate as the thinnest 
bubble glass, and are quite as pleasant in 
the imbibing process, especially when pro- 
perly filled. 


—eo =. _ 


VANITY FAIRINGS. 


The notion of paying rent has ceased in 
Ireland to be anything but a tradition of the 
past. The following story, which is abso- 
lutely true, illustrates the feeling there in this 
respect better and more completely than any 
amount of description could do :— 

A landlord in Galway was riding on the 
road a short time ago when he met the wife 
of one of his tenants. Now, although his 
tenants had ceased to pay him any rent, he 
had remained popular with them, and was in 
the habit of engaging in friendly conversation 
with such of them as he met. So he spoke 
to the good woman of the local news, of the 
weather, and of the crops. ‘‘ And how did 
you find the harvest this time, Mrs. Flana- 
gan?” said he. ‘* The harvest—sure it was 
just splendid—a fine harvest entirely, glory 
be to God,” replied the woman. ‘‘ Well, 
then,” pursued the landlord; ‘‘I suppose 
you'll be coming in to pay your rent?” The 
woman's face changed. ‘Is it rint ye 
mane ?” ejaculated she—then, after a pause, 
she smiled, and looking at him out of the 
corner of her eye, said, ‘‘Ah! Mr. James, 
sure ye always would have your joke !” 

An emotional man named Rossiter has been 
writing to tho papers to say that the roughs 
of the city would not kick anybody to death 
in their periodical gambols if they only had 
picture galleries to visit. I doubt this beau- 
tiful theory. Several times I have visited the 
National Gallery on public holidays, and I 
know only too well how the rough and his 
female companion behave in front of such 
pictures as Etty’s bather. I have seen the 
gangs of workmen strolling round, and I 
know that their artistic interest in studies of 
the Nude is emphatically embarrassing. 

Bachelor parties have begun again. Lord 
Fife had one for the Prince of Wales the 
other evening; and the Bachelors’ Club is 
in greater favour than ever. It is the nightly 
resort of many young fashionables, who ene 
tertain their friends to little dinners or 
suppers in that convenient locality—Hamilton- 
place is so handy to Belgravia and Mayfair— 
before or after the Play. 

Rent days have recently come and gone: 
The usual groans are heard ón all sides of 
‘‘ No Rent,” and a very bad season is antici- 
pated. Meanwhile it is consoling and en- 
couraging to know of some very pleasant 
parties conducted on simple and economical 
principles, which give great pleasure without 
entailing great cost, offering an example 
which would be wisely followed during the 
real as well as the off season. These little 
assemblies are callrd Cinderella parties, the 
invitations aro from eight to twelve, and tho 
refreshments provided are of a light and in- 
expensive kind. 


Good music, good lights, and a good floor 
are the three indispensables for a good dance ; 
and all three are within the limits of a very 
moderate purse. If people will be content 
without masses of palms, oceans of cham- 
pagne, and mountains of ortolans, quails, 


and plovers’ eggs, there is no reason why 
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MR. BRADLAUGH AND THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 


There is now, we fear, no issue but for 
Northampton to remain content with only 
half its representation in the House of 
Commons until an Act of Parliament has 
been passed clearly conferring the right of 
affirmation on persons in Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
position. This is no doubt the true solu- 
tion of the whole question, andif it had 
been firmly grasped at the outset it is pro- 
bable that far less time would have been 
wasted in unseemly and undignified wran- 
gles over Mr. Bradlaugh, while it is cer- 
tain that the time actually occupied would 
have been much more profitably spent. 
An offer was made on Tuesday on behalf 
of Mr. Bradlaugh by his colleague in the 
representation of Northampton, which, if 
it could have been accepted, might sooner 
or later provide a way out of the difficulty. 
Mr. Labouchere put the case of his col- 
league in atemperate and sensible fashion, 
and proposed that Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
motion should be withdrawn on condition 
that a bill should forthwith be introduced 
for dealing with the subject. It is obvious, 
however, as Sir S. Northcote pointed out, 
that no such direct bargain could be en- 
tered into, although he spoke with some 
encouragement of the method of proceed- 
ing by legislation. It is clear enough that 
this is now the only possible solution. We 
cannot but regret, as we have always re- 
gretted, that the question was ever raised. 
It has been a perplexity to every one and 
brought credit to none. Even on Tuesday 
the Government seems to have learnt little 
wisdom from its former experience in the 
matter. If, instead of raising a doubtful 
speculative issue Mr. Gladstone had treated 
the whole matter broadly on its merits, 
had dwelt on the scandal of leaving such a 
pitiful question open for so long, on the 
mischievous interruption to public busi- 
ness, and on the undeserved and impolitic 
prominence given to Mr. Bradlaugh and 
his opinions—if he had made an appeal to 
the Opposition on grounds of this kind he 
would at least have occupied a stronger 
and more dignified position, even though 
the decision of the House remained un- 
changed. It is, indeed, very much to be 
regretted that any question in the nature 
ofa religious test should have been raised 
over the oath of allegiance, though it must 
be admitted that Mr. Bradlaugh himself is 
mainly responsible for raising it. The 
oath was never imposed directly for 
religious purposes, as were former 
oaths which excluded Catholics. The 
case of a person wholly devoid of such 
a belief as would give a meaning 
to the theistic invocation of the oath 
was probably not contemplated when the 
formula was drawn up. It was meant for 
a declaration of allegiance which would be 
acceptable to the conscience of all men. 
Now that it has proved to operate as a 
religious test the only logical course is to 
legalise the alternative of affirmation. 
There are probably few members of the 
House of Commons, except Mr. Newdegate, 
who attach any superior validity to a pro- 
missory oath as compared with an affirma- 
tion to the same effect. But as some 
persons may object to take the oath, and 
as the House of Commons may refuse to 
administer it to others, it is clearly 
desirable to permit the alternative in all 
such cases. This is the plain issue now 
before the House, but in the present con- 
dition of public business it may be some 
time yet before it takes a legislative shape. 
Mr. Bradlaugh, if he is well-advised, will 
await the result with such patience as he 
can command. Catholics and Jews had to 
wait a long time for their emancipation, 
and the constituency of Northampton must 
console itself with the reflection that the 
City of London itself had to wait eleven 
years before one of its representatives was 
enabled to take his seat.—T7imes. 


The Standard says:—Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
demeanour on Tuesday presented a grati- 
fying contrast to that which he exhibited 
on former occasions. He would have 
shown better taste if he had not gone so 
near as he did, once or twice, to defying 
the House of Commons. But allowance 
may fairly be made for the conditions 
under which he spoke ; and it must not be 
forgotten that the Government, as well as 
himself, were responsible for the unwel- 
come prominence of his position. He 
endeavoured on Tuesday to drive a bar- 
gain with the House of Commons. That, 
of course, he had no right to do, and the 
effort was so far an impertinence. But he 
had surely received from the action or 
inaction of the Government some counte- 
nance for the attitude he assumed. It was 
not the junior member for Northampton, 
but the Cabinet, that first mooted the idea 
of what the latter frankly confessed was a 
“ Bradlaugh Relief Bill ; ” in other words, 
& measure enabling not only Mr. 
Labouchere’s colleague, but any other 
member of the House who might subse- 
quently elect to do so, to substitute an 
Affirmation for the Oath. Mr. Bradlaugh 
himself had, indeed, no shadow of a title 
to pose as one of the high contracting 
parties. Whatever responsibility there 
may be for the difficulty in which he is 
placed belongs to him, and to him alone. 
He created it when he demurred in the 
first instance to the customary and solemn 
formula, and he insulted the intelligence 
and moral sense of the House when on 
his re-election for Northampton he 
demanded that it should ignore his iden- 
tity. It was, therefore, not for Mr. 
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Bradlaugh to suggest to the House of 
Commons the way in which ke could most 
conveniently to himself be relieved of the 
consequences of his own act. Yet it does 
follow that the Government were justified 
in ignoring, as they did, Mr. Bradlaugh's 
alternative. It would seem, from the 
tranquil manner in which he vanished 
from the scene on Tuesday, that he has no 
wish to provoke a contest with the House. 
Mr. Bradlaugh did nothing more than 
remind the Government of what last 
Session they had indicated their willing- 
ness todo. Let them, he said, in effect, 
introduce and carry a measure enabling 
all members to substitute at will an 
Affirmation for the Oath, and he would be 
content. He would not even ask that such 
a Bill should be retrospective in its opera- 
tion. If the House would only pass it, 
he would apply for the Chiltern Hundreds, 
and at once submit himself to the judgment 
of his Constituents. Whatever of arro- 
gance may be detected in such a sug- 
gestion, there is a certain honesty about 
it, and it deserved at least the recognition 
of the Prime Minister. 


The Daily News observes :—The majority 
of Tuesday would have voted as they did, 
no matter how clearly the case might have 
been made out against them. Mr. Glegg, 
in ‘‘ The Mill on the Floss,” tied his cravat 
on a principle higher than that of personal 
comfort. The Opposition adjusted their 
action all through the Bradlaugh contro- 
versy on some principle higher, we sup- 
pose, than that of mere public policy or 
political dignity. Tuesday's debate and 
division settled nothing. Much the same 
is to be said, although not in quite the 
‘same sense, of Mr. Gray's motion concern- 
ing the arrest of Irish members and the 
possible infringement of Parliamentary 
privilege. Nothing could come of the 
discussion in such aform. The matter 
will all have to be discussed ovor again. 
Unquestionably it ought to be discussed. 
Mr. Gladstone said so himself emphati- 
cally on Tuesday night, in a speech full of 
quiet dignity and self-command. But it 
soon became clear as Mr. Gray went on 
that it could not be profitably debated, or 
fully debated at all, as a mere question of 
privilege. The strict and proper limits of 
such a debate would not allow the House 
to enter on the only parts of the contro- 
versy which are of real moment, or which 
indeed are really in dispute. Therefore, 
while we recognise with Mr. Gladstone 
the importance of the subject, we cannot 
see how any personal right, political claim, 
or public interest could have been served 
by the necessarily imperfect and unsatis- 
factory discussion of Tuesday night. 


THE NEW RULES OF PROCEDURE. 


The following is the text of the New 
Rules of Procedure which were laid on 
the Table of the House of Commons by 
Mr. Gladstone on Tuesday evening :— 


I.—PROCEDURE. 


PUTTING THE QUESTION. 

1. That when it shallappear to Mr. Speaker, 
or to the Chairman of a Committe of the whole 
House, during any debate, to be the evideni 
sense of the House, or of the Committee, 
that the question be now put, he may so 
inform the House ; and, if a Motion be made 
“ That the question be now put,” Mr. 
Speaker, or the Chairman, shall forthwith 
put such question ; and, if the same be decided 
in the affirmative, the question under dis- 
cussion shall be put forthwith : provided that 
the question shall not be decided in the affir- 
mative, if a division be taken, unless it shall 
appear to have been supported by more than 
two hundred members, or to have been 
opposed by less than forty members. 


MOTIONS FOR ADJOURNMENT BEFORE PUBLIC 
BUSINESS. 

2. That no Motion for the Adjournment of 
the House shall be made, except by leave of 
the House, before the Orders of the Day, or 
Notices of Motion have been entered upon. 


DEBATES ON MOTIONS FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

3. That when a motion is made for the ad- 
journment of a debate, or ofthe House, during 
any debate, or that the Chairman of a Com- 
mittee do report progress, or do leave the 
chair, the debate thereupon shall be strictly 
confined to the matter of such motion; and 
no member having spoken to any such mo- 
tion shall be entitled to move or second any 
similar motion dnring the same debate or 
during the same sitting of the Committee. 


DIVISIONS. 

å. That when, before a Division, the deci- 
sion of Mr. Speaker, or of the Chairman of a 
Committee, that the ‘‘Ayes” or *‘ Noes” 
have it, is challenged, Mr. Speaker, or Chair- 
man, may call upon the Members challenging 
it to rise in their places; and if they do not 
exceed twenty, he may forthwith declare the 
determination of the House, or of the Com- 
mittee. 

IRRELEVANCE OR REPETITION. 

5. That Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman of 
Committee, may call the attention of the 
House, or of the Committee, to continued 
irrelevance, or tedious repetition on the part 
of a Member; and may direct the Member to 
discontinue his speech. 

POSTPONEMENT OF PREAMBLE. 

6. That in committee on a Bill, the Pream- 
ble do stand postponed until after the consi- 
deration of the clauses, without question put. 

CHAIRMAN TO LEAVE THE CHAIR WITHOUT 
QUESTION. 

7. That when the Chairman of a Commit- 
tee has been ordered to make a report to the 
House, he shall leave the chair, without 
question put. 

HALF=PAST TWELVE O'CLOCK RULE. 

8. To add to the Standing Order of 18 
Feb., 1879, the following words :—‘‘ But this 
Rule shall not apply to the Motion for leave 
to bring in a bill, nor to any bill which has 
passed through Committee.” 


ORDER IN DEBATE. 

9. To amend the Standing Order of 28 
Feb, 1880, as follows :—‘‘ That whenever any 
member shall have been named by the 
Speaker, or by the Chairman of a Committee 
of the whole House, as a. the 
authority of the Chair, or abusing the Rules 
of the House by persistently and wilfully ob- 
structing the business of the [Iouse, or other- 
wise, then, if the offence has been committed 
in the House, the Speaker shall forthwith put 
the Question, on a Motion being made, no 
amendment, adjournment, or debate being al- 
lowed, ‘‘ That such member bo suspended 
from the service of the House ;” and, if the 
offence has been committed in a Committee 
of the whole House, the Chairman shall, on a 
Motion being made, put the same Question in 
a similar way, and if the motion is carried 
shall forthwith suspend the proceedings of 
the Committee, and report the circumstances 
to the House, and the Speaker shall there- 
upon put the same Question, without amend- 
ment, adjournment, or debate, as if the 
offence had been committed in the House 
itself. If any member be suspended under 
this order, his suspension on the first occasion 
shall continue for a week, on the second 
occasion for a month, and on the third occa- 
sion for the remainder of the Session, pro- 
vided always, that nothing in the Resolutions 
shall be taken to deprive the House of the 
power of proceeding against any member, 
according to ancient usages. 

DEBATES ON MOTIONS FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

10. That if Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman 
of a Committee of the whole House, shall be 
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of the opinion that a motion for the adjourn- 
ment of a debate, or of the House, during any 
debate, or that the Chairman do report pro- 
gress, or do leave the Chair, is made for the 
purpose of obstruction, he {may forthwith put 
the Question thereupon from the chair. 

CONSIDERATION OF A BILL AS AMENDED. 

11. That on reading the order of the day 
for the consideration of a Bill as amended, 
the House do proceed to consider the same 
without question put, unless the members in 
charge thereof shall desire to postpone its 
consideration, or notice has been given to 
re-commit the Bill. 
MOTION ON GOING INTO COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY. 

12. That whenever the Committee of Supply 
appointed for the consideration of the Ordi- 
nary Army, Navy, and Civil Service Estimates 
stands as the first Order of the Day on a 
Monday, Mr. Speaker shall leave the Chair 
without putting any question, unless an 
Amendment be moved or question raised 
relating to the estimates proposed to be taken 
in Supply, on first going into Committee on 
the Army, Navy, and Civil Services raspec- 
tively. 

IIl.—STANDING COMMITTEES. 


STANDING COMMITTEES ON LAW AND COURTS OF 
JUSTICE, TRADE, ETG. 

1. That two standing committees be ap- 
ointed for the consideration of all bills re- 
ating to Law and Courts of Justice and to 
Trade, Shipping, and Manufactures, which 
may be committed to them respectively. 


NOMINATION BY COMMITTEE OF SELECTION. 

2. That the said Standing Committee do 
consist of not less than sixty nor more than 
eighty members, to be nominated by the Com- 
mittee of Selection, who shall have regard 
to the classes of bills committed to such com- 
mittees, to the composition of the House, 
and to the qualification of the mem- 
bers selected, and shall have power to add 
and discharge members from time to time 
provided the number of eighty be not.ex- 
ceeded. 


COMMITMENT AND REPORT OF BILLS. 

3. That all bills comprised in each of the 
said classes shall be committed to one of the 
said Standing Committees, unless the House 
shall otherwise order ; and when reported to 
the House shall be proceeded with as if they 
had been sencutat from a committee of the 
whole House. 


—eo 


THE GARTER MISSION. 


The Dresden correspondent of the 
Times telegraphed on Tuesday :— 

No slight flutter was caused here some 
time ago when it became known that Queen 
Victoria had signified to King Albert of 
Saxony her gracious intention to make him a 
Knight of the most noble Order of the Garter. 
The Germans love the Monarchical idea— 
Prince Bismarck has said that each of them, 
if he could, would keep a King of his own— 
and the subjects of the lesser States are,’ 
therefore, glad of every incident which 
reminds them that though the Empire has 
shorn their rulers of much of their former 
courtly pomp, it has not wholly extinguished 
it. King Albert himself was sincerely pleased 
with the proffer of the English honour. 
Te-day’s ceremony, which took place in the 
Throne-room of the Palace, was attended 
only by the Royal Princes, the King’s high 
military and State officers, and a few specially 
privileged onlookers. Heralded by fanfares 
of trumpets, the special mission entered the 
Presence Chamber. The rear of the pro- 
cession was brought up by the Earl of Fife 
and Sir Albert Woods, Garter King of Arms. 
Advancing to the Throne, the Earl of Fife 
addressed King Albert in French, explaining 
his mission. The King briefly replied, aad 
the ceremony of investiture was then pro= 
ceeded with in the usual manner. The King 
afterwards received the congratulatious of his 
Queen and Court. In the evening the King 
entertained the mission at a grand banquet. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—TueEspay. 
DEBATE ON THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 


Parliament was opened by commission at 
2 o’clock, with the usual formalities. 

The House of Lords having reassembled 
at 4, Lords Tweeddale, Reay, Hothfield, and 
Tweedmouth took the oath and their seats. 
At a quarter-past 5, when the business of the 
evening commenced, there was a consider- 
able but not a crowded attendance of peers. 
The Prince of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
and the Duke of Cambridge were in their 
places on the cross-benches, and the Princess 
of Wales and the Duchess of Teck were pre- 
sent in the Royal gallery. The peeresses’ 
gallery was almost fully occupied. 

Lord Fincatt, in moving the Address in 
answer to the Queen's Speech, was unusually 
brief inhis comments on the several announce- 
ments in the Royal Message. He congra- 
tulated the House on the position of our 
foreign, Indian, and colonia! relations, and 
expressed a hope that the time was approach- 
ing when a good understanding would prevail 
between landlords and tenants in Ireland. 

Lord WENtock, in seconding the motion, 
entered rather more into detail than the 
mover as to the various passages in the 
Speech from the Throne. He expressed much 
satisfaction with the arrangements come to by 
Her Majesty’s Government in Afghanistan, 
and expressed a hope that the basis had been 
laid for a permanently good understanding 
with the Boers and the natives of the Trans- 
vaal. Turning to home matters, he was glad 
to hail the prospect of local self-government 
for the counties, and he agreed with her 
Majesty’s Ministers in thinking that the ques- 
tion of the municipal government of London 
should be dealt with. As to Ireland, he was 
glad to hear the confident hope uttered by 
Lord Fingall, whose knowledge of that coun- 
try was so much superior to his. 

Lord Satissury thought that the mover 
and seconder of the Address had shown 
much good sense in the brevity of their ad- 
dresses. No doubt both noble lords had felt 
that the less said about the statements in the 
Royal Speech the better. Having highly 
eulogised the character of Prince Leopold, the 
noble marquis intimated that, though they 
would not press the matter on that occasion, 
the Opposition looked with anxiety for ex- 
planations from her Majesty’s Government as 
tothe extensionof our interference with Egypt 
from a financial to a political character. 
There had been an impression that our in- 
terference had assumed a menacing charac- 
ter, but there were now rumours that any- 
thing of that kind had been disavowed by her 
Majesty's Government.~ He trusted we should 
go with France in respect of the affairs of 
Egypt only to such an extent as would leave 
the momentous interests of England intact. 
We should beware of anything which 
threatened our route to India while Russia 
was at tho portals of Herat. Ridiculing the 
passage in the Royal Speech about the effects 
of the weather on the crops, ho asked the 
Government why they had not gone further 
and announced that the London fogs had 
been very destructive of furniture. In re- 
ference to Ireland, he observed that since the 
prorogation a great transformation had oc- 
curred in Ireland. During the progress of 
the Land Bill both Houses of Parliament 
were assured over and over again that the 
measure would have no detrimental effect on 
the property of the landlords of Ireland; but 
the Government had paid no heed to those 
assurances, and one of their own Irish Law 

Officers had since asserted that one of the 

reat objects of the bill was to reduce rents. 
fie charged the Government with not having 

madə impartial appointments of Land Com- 
missioners in Ireland. In support of this, 
he referred to the appointment of Professor 
Baldwin, and to the address delivered 
by Mr. Justice O'Hagan on the opening of the 
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Commission. Since the Revolution Parlia- 
ment had never before met under such cir- 
cumstances as it had that day. The conditiou 
of Ireland was unprecedented. Members of 
the House of Commons were in prison by 
order of the Minister, and in all about 500 
men were in prison.without trial under the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. In 
addition to that, the Government, trusting, he 
presumed, to Parliament for a bill of in- 
demnity—which no doubt would readily be 
granted—had taken the unprecedented step 
of seizing in England newspapers of which 
they did not know the contents. He stated 
these things to show tho utter failure of the 
policy of the Government. Ile regretted that 
the Speech from the Throne did not promise 
some eflicacious measures for the restoration 
of peace in Ireland, and that the Government 
did not provide some provision to meet the 
calamity which their policy had brought upon 
the Irish landlords. 

Lord GranviLLe commenced by concurring 
with Lord Salisbury in what ho had said about 
Prince Leopold. He next proceeded to reply 
to the strictures of the poble marquis on 
the Irish policy of the Government. He 
charged Lord Salisbury and his party in Eng- 
land with having, by their language, ob- 
structed the working of the Land Bill, which 
they had assisted in passing, and with exag- 
gerating a condition of affairs in Ireland, 
which was sufliciently bad in itself. He de- 
nied that the state of disturbance now pre- 
vailing in Ireland was unprecedented, and 
repelled the imputation that the Government 
had obtained the sanction of Parliament to 
the Land Bill by false pretences. He asked 
whether, if Parliament had known that the 
general average of rents in Ireland was 
higher than had been supposed in this 
country, that would have prevented it from 
giving its sanction to the bill. The noble 
earl explained the action of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with reference to the Treaty with 
France. As to Egypt, he said the Government 
had not been desirous to inaugurate any new 
policy. He referred to his own despatch, 
written some months ago, as an exposition of 
their policy, which was entirely in accordance 
with that of France. It was the maintenance 
of the Sovereignty of the Sultan, the main- 
tenance of the authority of the Khedive, and 
the maintenance of the rights of the people, 
with a gradual improvement in their condition, 
all of which objects the Government proposed 
to effect in a frendly manner, and in agree- 
ment with the other Powers of Europe. 

The Duke of Somenser expressed his 
opinion that the question in Ireland was not 
one of rents, but ono of open rebellion, 
which the Government had taken no effectual 
measures to suppress. 

Lord Warterrorp contended that there was 
not that improvement in the stato of Ireland 
for which Ministers claimed credit in the 
Speech from the Throne. Ile strongly con- 
demned the administration of the Land Act, 
remarking that if it were administered in ac- 
cordance with time-honoured English notions 
there would be no confiscation. If Govern- 
ment did not take some step in the matter he 
would at some future time move for a Select 
Committee on the subject. 

Lord Carurincrorp, while admitting that 
some of the Irish agitators wanted the sepa- 
ration of Ireland from England, held that 
the question with which the Government had 
to deal was not rebellion but rent. The 
noble lord vindicated at considerable length 
the working of the Land Act. 

Lord Donovaumore made some hostile 
criticisms on the Act, by which, he said, the 
large majority of the Irish landlords would 
be greatly crippled. 

Lord Waveney argued that a larger staff 
of Commissioners ought to be appointed to 
administer the Land Act. 

The motion for the Address having been 
agreed to, their lordships adjourned at 9 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuespay. 


Business commenced in the House of Com- 
mons at four o’clock, when all parts of it from 
the floor to the roof were densely crowded. 
As the Speaker took the chair, after the new 
writ for Westminster had been moved, he 
called on the new members desiring to take 
their seats to come to the table. Nine of the 
members elected during the recess—Mr. Salt, 
Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Bulwer, Mr. J. Lowther, 
Mr. Raikes, Mr. Jerningham, Mr. Dickson, 
Mr. Dawnay, and Mr. Asher—accordingly 
came forward and took the oath in the usual 
form, Mr. Raikes and Mr. J. Lowther in 
particular being loudly cheered. 


MR. BRADLAUGH. 

After this Mr. Bradlaugh, who had been 
standing at the Bar, advanced to the table, 
and was apparently about to take the New 
Testament in his hand, when 

SirSrarrorp Norrucorte rose, loudly cheered 
from the Opposition benches, to submit a 
resolution which, he said, was almost iden- 
tical with that agreed to on April 26 last. 
Remarking that the position of the House and 
of Mr. Bradlaugh remained the samo as last 
year, he briefly recounted the history of the 
case at each of its re-appearances since the 
commencement, and moved that, having re- 
gard to the resolutions passed in 1880 and 
1881, and to the reports of the Select Com- 
mittee, Mr. Bradlaugh be not permitted to go 
through the form of taking the oath. 

Before the debate proceeded further the 
Speaker directed Mr. Bradlaugh to withdraw 
below the Bar, which he did, appealing to 
the House to hear him before it came to a 
decision. After this, Mr. Gladstone not 
having arrived, 

Sir W. Harcourt rose and, apologizing 
for the absence of the Prime Minister—a: 
which there was a cry of ‘‘Oh!” and a 
sarcastic laugh from the Opposition— pro- 
ceeded to point out that the Government had 
always held the House to be incompetent to 
vary the provisions of the statute under which 
Mr. Bradlaugh claimed to take the oath, or 
to inquire into the religious opinions of any 
individual. He therefore moved the ‘‘ previous 
question.” 

M.. Newnpeaate protested solemnly against 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s present contention that if he 
took God's name in vain it would be equiva- 
lent to the declaration which the law per- 
mitted unbelievers to make, and warned the 
House that Mr. Bradlaugh’s opinion must 
lead him to disregard the fundamental limita- 
tions of debate which the oath imposed on 
other members. 

Mr. Bradlaugh was then permitted to ad- 
dress the House, and spoke for some time in 
support of his claim to take the oath. Much 
of his speech was personal, and reflected se- 
verely on Mr. Newdegate and those who had 
opposed him and had spoken aguinst him in 
and out of the House. He denied that ho 
had ever formally repudiated the binding 
obligation of the oath, and declared emphati- 
cally that if permitted to take the oath it 
would be binding on his conscience. At the 
close of his speech he offered that if the 
House would take into its consideration an 
Affirmation Bill he would stand aside for a 
reasonable time ; and, further, that if it were 
deprived of all retrospective operation he 
would éngage to apply for the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds and to abide by the decision of his con- 
stituents. 

After some observations from Lord Percy 
and Mr. Labouchere, who urged the Opposi- 
tion to accept the offer of his colleague, 

Sir S. Nortncore said it was impossible to 
make any such bargain with Mr. Bradlaugh, 
and pointed out that the effect of carrying the 
‘‘ previous question” would be to give Mr. 
Bradlaugh the right to take the oath—a pro- 
fanation to which it was impossible to con- 
sent. 

Mr. Gurapsrone, after apologizing for his 
absence at the commencement of the discus- 
sion, expressed his regret that Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s offer had not been more favourably 
received, and defended the ‘ previous quss- 
tion” as peculiarly applicable to this case, 
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a 
inasmuch as by agreeing to it the House 
would simply declare that this was a matter 
with which it had no right to deal, and which 
it preferred to leave to the Courts of Law to 
deal with. This the Government held to be 
the wise and legal course under the circum- 
stances ; and while he protested against Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s appeal to profanation, he 


pointed out tla: it was a profanation to depart 
from the strict line of justice. 


After a short discussion, in which Mr. E. 
Clarke, Mr. Hubbard, Mr. O’Donnell, and 
Colonel Makins took part on one side, 
and Mr. Serjeant Simon on the other, the 
House divided, and negatived the “ previous 
question,” or, in other words, decided that 
“ tho question he now put,” by 286 to 
228. This result was received with loud and 
prolonged cheering from the Opposition. 

After this Sir S. Northcote’s resolution was 
carried without a division. Mr. Bradlaugh 
again advanced to the Table, and, being in- 
formed by the Speaker of the decision just 
arrived at by the House and directed to with- 
draw, respectfully refused. Upon this the 
Speaker appealed to the House for further 
instructions, and after a pause, during which 
the Opposition called for ‘‘ Gladstone” and 
the Ministerialists for ‘‘ Northcote,” 

Sir S. Nortucore rose and moved formally 
that Mr. Bradlaugh be directed to withdraw, 
and Mr. Gladstone, regarding it as a conse- 
queptial motion, said he did not intend to 
Oppose. It was carried without a division, 
and Mr. Bradlaugh, keing again directed to 
withdraw, said he did not think it dignified 
to enter into a conflict with the House, and 
would, therefore, withdraw below the Bar. 
At this there was a general cheer, and Mr. 
Bradlaugh took his seat at the Bar, where he 
remained for some time. 


OTHER BUSINESS, 

_ Subsequently an immense number of no- 
tices of motion were given, among them one 
by Mr. Gladstone, of the Resolutions relating 
to procedure which he will submit to the 
House on Monday next; and by other mem- 
bers of the Cabinet of some of the bills men- 
tioned in the Speech from the Throne. 

Mr. Gray next raised, as a question of 
privilege, and moved the appointment of a 
Select Committee to inquire into the circum- 
stances under which Mr. Parnell and three 
other members of the House had been con- 
signed to Kilmainham Gaol under the pro- 
visions of the Protection of Person and Pro- 
perty (Ireland) Act. This was rejected by 174 
to 45. 

The Queen’s Speech was then read by the 
Speaker, and the Address in reply thereto 
was moved by Mr. Marjoribanks, and se- 
conded by Mr. Firth. 

On the motion of Sir S. Norrucore, the 
debato was adjourned, and the Houso rose a 
few minutes before midnight. 


——————————_s—_—— 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 


Osnorne, Tuespay. 
The Queen drove out yesterday alternoon, 
attended by the Dowager Duchess of Rox- 
burghe and the Hon. Horatia Stopford. This 
morning her Majesty walked and drove with 
Princess Beatrice. 


The Duchess of Connaught has continued 
to improve in health ever since her arrival at 
Windsor Castle. 

The Cheshire Hounds met at Marbury 
village on Tuesday, but, to the disappoint- 
ment ofmany, the Empress of Austria was 
not present. After finishing with Sir 
Watkin’s hounds on Monday her Majesty had 
a couplo of hours with the draghounds about 
Combermere Park, which doubtless somewhat 
fatigued her, and rendered a day’s rest ne- 
cessary. Had she been out on Tuesday, 
however, she could not have complained of 
the sport. 

The Marquis of Londonderry was pre- 
vented by a family affliction from attending 
the dinner at the Marquis of Salisbury’s on 
Monday evening, and from being present at 
the opening of Parliament. 

Lord Norton arrived in town on Tuesday 
from Ham's Hall, Minworth, forthe opening 
of Parliament. 

Colonel Hon. W. P. and Lady Emma 
Talbot and Miss Talbot have arrived at 15, 
Cromwell-road, for the season. 

At eleven o’clock on Tuesday evening the 
condition of the Earl of Lonsdale had changed 
for the worse. Sir William Jenner, after 
consultation with Mr. Alfred Cooper and Dr. 
Kingsley, issued, after visiting his patient, 
the following bulletin :—‘‘ Theslight improve- 
ment of this morning has not continued. 
The Earl of Lonsdale’s condition is most 
critical.” Sir William Jenner again consulted 
his colleagues, arrangements being made for 
a joint visit and consultation before midnight. 
Numerous inquiries were made throughout 
Tuesday as to his lordship’s condition. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ITEMS. 
(FROM THE ‘‘ DAILY NEWS.” 


We understand that Mr. Bradlaugh, whilst 
determined to press his claim to take the 
oath, has not made any fixed arrangement for 
reappearance in the House. 

In the division on the admission of Mr. 
Bradlaugh the Conservative ranks were 
swelled by the adhesion of the Irish members, 
who voted in a body against the Government. 
This goes some way towards explaining the 
increased majority, some of the Irish members 
having voted the other way when previously 
the same resolution was brought before the 
House. 

In the division on Mr. Gray’s motion in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday night the fol- 
lowing Liberals and Conservatives voted in 
the minority :—Mr. Thompson, Mr. Cowen, 
Mr. Storey, Mr. Gourley, Capt. Aylmer, Mr. 
C. Lewis, Mr. Dawnay, Mr. Cohen, Mr. R. 
N. Fowler, Mr. Burt, Mr. Collings, Mr. 
Ritchie, Mr. Labouchere. 

We understand that reports with reference 
to outrages on the Jews in Russia have been 
received from the British Consuls at Warsaw 
and Odessa, and that her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg has also mado some 
inquiries into the subject. 

We hear that Mr. Gladstone has declined 
to receive a deputation on the opium question. 


(FROM THE ‘‘ STANDARD.”’) 


It is not expected that the debate on the Ad- 
dress will be concluded before Friday. 

The Government have not yet decided what 
course thoy will take in regard to the Oath 
question; but it is probable that after the 
Provedure resolutions are disposed of they 
will introduce a bill allowing members to 
affirm. 

A pamphlet, ‘‘How to become the Owner 
of your Farm,” which was recently issued 
by the Irish Land Commission, has been sup- 
pressed. It is not yet known how many 
copies were allowed to get into circulation be- 
foro its true character was discovered. The 
responsibility for the publication of the 

amphlet appears primarily to rest with the 
eneatary to the Commission, who, however, 
states that he sanctioned its being printed 
on the recommendation of a brother official, 
and without any knowledge of its contents. 
An inquiry has been instituted at the Sta- 
tionery Office, in order to ascertain how it 
was that the brochure was permitted to pass 
through that department without some intima- 
tion as to its character being conveyed to the 
Chief Commissioners. It is certainly re- 
markable that a Government department 
should have been made the instrument for 
disseminating the very words and doctrines of 
an illegal organization, the leaders of which 
are at this moment in Kilmainham Gaol. 


MR. FORSTER’S ‘ EXPLOSIVE 
LETTER.” 


The Dublin correspondent of the Standard 
wrote on Thursday night :—The ‘‘ explosive 
letter” addressed to M . Forster at Dublin 
Castle consisted af an ordinary white square 


envelope, and contained a quantity of iodide 


senge 


PRICE 40 CENTIMES 


of nitrogen, about one scruple and a half i” 
weight, wrapped in a piece of paper such a 
that used for enclosing powders in a chemist’ 
shop. Outside this was a piece of blotting 
paper, and there was a th 

a er. The at. aney gece was written in & 
bold round hand, and the envelope had an 
intended crest at the. back, which indicated 
where such envelopes were to be procured. 
It was this lattor fact which caused the news 
of the letter having been sent to be kept so 
profound a secret. The police were making 
inquiries which they believed might lead to 
the identification of the sender. Their efforts 
have, however, been quite unavailing. For- 
tunately, during the passage of the letter 


through the Post Office, the stamp impres- 


sion did not strike that portion of the enve- 
lope containing the explosive. It is believed 
that the letter passed through the sorter’s 
hands about ten minutes past five on 
Wednesday morning. Mr. Forster had left 
for London by the mail the previous evening, 
but this circumstance could not have been 
known to the sender, as the announcement 
only appeared in the morning journals. The 
letter, when it reached the Castle in the Post 
Office box at nine o’clock, had acquired on the 
address side a deep discoloration, obscuring 
everything except ‘‘ The Right Hon. W. E. 
Forster.” The iodide of nitrogen had been 
put in wet, the sender evidently believing 
that blotting paper would have prevented it 
oozing through. The substance is harmless 
in a damp state, but when it becomes dry it 
will explode by the heat of the hand and ex- 
re to the temperature of an ordinarily 

eated room. The letter was put into the 
hands of the police, who, after careful re- 
moval of a portion of the paste, found that 
when it dried it exploded spontaneously. 
They gave the letter and its contents toa 
chemist connected with one of the public in- 
stitutions of the city, who made a careful 
analysis, showing the character of the paste. 
It must have been thought by the sender that 
the chemical would have become perfectly 
dry, and, therefore, highly explosive, by the 
time the letters came to be opened at the 
Castle. The analytical chemist declares that 
the calculation was well founded, for the dry 
state would have been reached in less than 
an hour after the discovery was made. Ho 
further states that recently, in his own labo- 
ratory, a much smaller quantity than the en- 
velope contained exploded and shattered the 
gees in a window near. It can scarcely be 
oubted that if the letter were opened sud- 
denly by tearing it quickly, or by sharply 
pressing a paper-knife through it, had the 
iodide been dry, there would have been a 
violent explosion. The lapel side of the en- 
velope was not at all discoloured, though two 
newspapers in the post-box became stained 
by contact with the address side. Mr. Forster 
has been accustomed to receive threatening 
letters, within the past twelve months no 
fewer than four hundred of these missives 
having reached him. 


—_—____._______.. 


LONDON GOSSIP. 
(FROM THE ‘ WORLD.”) 


One of the most brilliant successes of the 
season in the Royal counties has been scored 
by the Hon. Mrs. J. T. Fitzmaurice in a 
fancy-dress ball, given on Wednesday night, 
in aid of the Maidenhead Cottage Hospital, 
of which institution her husband has just 
been re-elected president. The occasion 
brought together the rank, beauty, and wealth 
of a wide district. Over 200 acceptances 
rewarded Mrs. Fitzmaurice’s enterprise, and 
the new Town-hall was crowded. Of the 
dresses, it need only be said that they were 
mostly in excellent taste, and eschewed 
wstheticism. Among the most admired were 
Lady Fanny Fitzwygram, as Moonlight ; Mrs, 
Fitzmaurice, as the Marquise du Barri; Lady 
Young, as Erin in mourning ; the Hon. Maud 
Lawrence, as Cherry Ripe; Miss Isabella 
Fitzmaurice, as Forget-me-not ; Miss Haig, 
as Folly; and Mrs. Burnett, as a French 
marquise. Mrs. Noble, of Remenham, lent 
her usual generous co-operation in the re- 
sponsibilities of the ball. 

Sir Roger Palmer was conspicuous, less 
from his general’s uniform than from the fact 
that he has for years steadfastly avoided 
balls. There was a blandishment reserved 
which even Sir Roger could not resist. One 
of the most ingenious costumes was that of 
Mr. Weonard Noble, who appeared as a 
Pillar-post. The Beaufort Hunt was repre- 
sented by the Hon. H. Vivian; the Queen’s 
and others, by Mr. W. H. Grenfell, M.P., 
and Mr. I. J. I. Pocock. 

The late Earl of Beaconsfield had no taste 
for hunting. His successor at Hughenden, 
however, Sir Samuel Wilson, has already 
associated himself with sport. A meet at 
Hughenden House is surely a novelty, and 
this was to the full enjoyed last week by the 
O.B.H. So was the sumptuous repast which 
Sir Samuel provided on the occasion. The 
sport that followed was not equally unim- 
peachable ; but in the future foxes will cere 
tainly not be proscribed at Hughenden 
Manor. ; 

Mrs. Sidney Scott’s ball in Cadogan-placa 
on Friday last was a great success. The 
dancing was in a tent in the garden; the 
music, supper, and flowers were perfect ; 
and from the number of pretty women and 
available men one could hardly have supposed 
that the season was still in its infancy. 

I regret to hear that Professor Blackie of 
Edinburgh is seriously indisposed. The last 
time I saw the old man was one cold and 
cheerless day, in Princes-street. Hoe was 
wrapped, as usual, in his shepherd tartan 
plaid. His face looked as if a good deal of 
the fire and force of yore had passed away. 
No one would be more missed in the Scotch 
capital than the genial Greek professor, who 
has, in his time, uttered so many wholesome 
truths. These have been unpleasant some- 
times, but Blackie was liked none the less for 
that. 

The Princess of Wales has apparently in- 
oculated the Prince with her liking for a tri- 
cycle, as he has just followed her example 
by ordering one to be made for him at 
Coventry. There isto be an immense display 
of these machines at the Agricultural Hall 
Islington, commencing on Thursday, and 
lasting nine days. Many novelties are to be 
exhibited, and great things are expected in 
the shape of new developments of this popular 
mode of transit and exercise. 

The news from H.M.S. Bacchante, on board 
of which are the Royal middies, looks as if 
something was decidedly wrong. Her crew 


was composed of specially-picked men, all - 


having good characters ; but at Hong-Kong 
twenty-nine court-martial prisoners had to be 
transferred to the Victor Emanuel receiving 
ship, and it is asserted that the ‘strict dis- 
cipline, absence of leave, and excessive work” 
enforced have so excited ‘the majority” of 
the ship’s company as to have roused “the 
worst fears of the executive officers,” with 
the result that the Bacchante is accompanied 
to Suez by the Cleopatra, “ not so much as an 
escort, but—disguise it as they may—from 
latent fears of mutinity.” I hope these sen- 
sational statements are unjustifiable exaggera- 
tions; but why have the Admiralty not cate=: 
gorically denied them ? y 
The standard of morality is apt to shift a 
good deal, varies much according to customs, 
climates, and modes of thought. England 
has been often shocked at the nature of cere 
tain French plays; yet it may be read in the 
correspondence of Grimm and Diderot, that 
when seme was made to produce in Paris, 
in 1789, a French version of The School for 
Scandal, the critics protested against the 
rave impropriety of the work. ‘The great 
fiberty of the English theatre may give sucs 
cess to these bold attempts, at which our 
ideas of dramatic propriety would revolt. . » 
Plays representing morals such as these 
would not be admitted on our stage. . » 
The example of a married woman, gallant as 
Lady Teazle, jealous of her lover, ready to 


meet him at a rendezvous which she has acs 


ird covering of. 
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MR. BRADLAUGH AND THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 

There is now, we fear, no issue but for 

Northampton to remain content with only 
half its representation in the House of 
Commons until an Act of Parliament has 
been passed clearly conferring the right of 
affirmation on persons in Mr. Bradlaugh's 
position. This is no doubt the true solu- 
tion of the whole question, and if it had 
been firmly grasped at the outset it is pro- 
bable that far less time would have been 
wasted in unseemly and undignified wran- 
gles over Mr. Bradlaugh, while it is cer- 
tain that the time actually occupied would 
have been much more profitably spent. 
An offer was made on Tuesday on behalf 
of Mr. Bradlaugh by his colleague in the 
representation of Northampton, which, if 
it could have been accepted, might sooner 
or later provide a way out of the difficulty. 
Mr. Labouchere put the case of his col- 
league in a temperate and sensible fashion, 
and proposed that Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
inotion should be withdrawn on condition 
that a bill should forthwith be introduced 
for dealing with the subject. It is obvious, 
however, as Sir S. Northcote pointed out, 
that no such direct bargain could be en- 
tered into, although he spoke with some 
encouragement of the method of proceed- 
ing by legislation. Itis clear enough that 
this is now the only possible solution. We 
cannot but regret, as we have always re- 
vretted, that the question was ever raised. 
It has been a perplexity to every one and 
brought credit to none. Even on Tuesday 
ihe Government seems to have learnt little 
wisdom from its former experience in the 
matter. If, instead of raising a doubtful 
speculative issue Mr. Gladstone had treated 
the whole matter broadly on its merits, 
had dwelt on the scandal of leaving such a 
pitiful question open for so long, on the 
mischievous interruption to public busi- 
ness, and on the undeserved and impolitic 
prominence given to Mr. Bradlaugh and 
his opinions—if he had made an appeal to 
the Opposition on grounds of this kind he 
would at least have occupied a stronger 
and more dignified position, even though 
the decision of the House remained un- 
changed. It is, indeed, very much to be 
regretted that any question in the nature 
ofa religious test should have been raised 
ever the oath of allegiance, though it must 
be admitted that Mr. Bradlaugh himself is 
mainly responsible for raising it. The 
oath was never imposed directly for 
religious purposes, as were former 
oaths which excluded Catholics. The 
case of a person wholly devoid of such 
a belief as would give a meaning 
to the theistic invocation of the oath 
was probably not contemplated when the 
formula was drawn up. It was meant for 
a declaration of allegiance which would be 
acceptable to the conscience of all men. 
Now that it has proved to operate as a 
religious test the only logical course is to 
legalise the alternative of affirmation. 
There are probably few members of the 
louse of Commons, except Mr. Newdegate, 
who attach any superior validity to a pro- 
missory oath as compared with an affirma- 
tion to the same effect. But as some 
persons may object to take the oath, and 
as the House of Commons may refuse to 
administer it to others, it is clearly 
desirable to permit the alternative in all 
such cases. This is the plain issue now 
before the House, but in the present con- 
dition of public business it may be some 
time yet before it takes a legislative shape. 
Mr. Bradlaugh, if he is well-advised, will 
await the result with such patience as he 
can command. Catholics and Jews had to 
wait a long time for their emancipation, 
and the constituency of Northampton must 
console itself with the reflection that the 
City of London itself had to wait eleven 
years before one of its representatives was 
enabled to take his seat.—Times. 


The Standard says:—Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
demeanour on Tuesday presented a grati- 
fying contrast to that which he exhibited 
on former occasions. He would have 
shown better taste if he had not gone so 
near as he did, once or twice, to defying 
the House of Commons. But allowance 
may fairly be made for the conditions 
under which he spoke ; and it must not be 
forgotten that the Government, as well as 
himself, were responsible for the unwel- 
come prominence of his position. He 
endeavoured on Tuesday to drive a bar- 
gain with the House of Commons. That, 
of course, he had no right to do, and the 
effort was so far an impertinence. But he 
had surely received from the action or 
inaction of the Government some counte- 
nance for the attitude he assumed. It was 
not the junior member for Northampton, 
but the Cabinet, that first mooted the idea 
of what the latter frankly confessed was a 
‘« Bradlaugh Relief Bill ; ° in other words, 
a measure enabling not only Mr. 
Labouchere's colleague, but any other 
member of the House who might subse- 
quently elect to do so, to substitute an 
Affirmation for the Oath. Mr. Bradlaugh 
himself had, indeed, no shadow of a title 
to pose as one of the high contracting 
parties. Whatever responsibility there 
may be for the difficulty in which he is 
placed belongs to him, and to him alone. 
ile created it when he demurred in the 
first instance to the customary and solemn 
formula, and he insulted the intelligence 
and moral sense of the House when on 
his re-election for Northampton he 
demanded that it should ignore his iden- 
tity. It was, therefore, not for Mr. 
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Bradlaugh to suggest to the House of 
Commons the way in which he could most 
conveniently to himself be relieved of the 
consequences of his own act. Yet it does 
follow that the Government were justified 
in ignoring, as they did, Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
alternative. It would seem, from the 
tranquil manner in which he vanished 
from the scene on Tuesday, that he has no 
wish to provoke a contest with the House. 
Mr. Bradlaugh did nothing more than 
remind the Government of what last 
Session they had indicated their willing- 
ness todo. Let them, he said, in effect, 
introduce and carry a measure enabling 
all members to substitute at will an 
Affirmation for the Oath, and he would be 
content. He would not even ask that such 
a Bill should be retrospective in its opera- 
tion. If the House would only pass it, 
he would apply for the Chiltern Hundreds, 
and at oncesubmit himself to the judgment 
of his Constituents. Whatever of arro- 
gance may be detected in such a sug- 
gestion, there is a certain honesty about 
it, and it deserved at least the recognition 
of the Prime Minister. 


The Daily News observes :—The majority 
of Tuesday would have voted as they did, 
no matter how clearly the case might have 
been made out against them. Mr. Glegg, 
in ‘‘ The Mill on the Floss,” tied his cravat 
on a principle higher than that of personal 
comfort. The Opposition adjusted their 
action all through the Bradlaugh contro- 
versy on some principle higher, we sup- 
pose, than that of mere public policy or 
political dignity. Tuesday's debate and 
division settled nothing. Much the same 
is to be said, although not in quite the 
same sense, of Mr. Gray's motion concern- 
ing the arrest of Irish members and the 
possible infringement of Parliamentary 
privilege. Nothing could come of the 
discussion in such a form. The matter 
will all have to be discussed over again. 
Unquestionably it ought to be discussed. 
Mr. Gladstone said so himself emphati- 
cally on Tuesday night, in a speech full of 
quiet dignity and self-command. But it 
soon became clear as Mr. Gray went on 
that it could not be profitably debated, or 
fully debated at all, as a mere question of 
privilege. ‘The strict and proper limits of 
such a debate would not allow the House 
to enter on the only parts of the contro- 
versy which are of real moment, or which 
indeed are really in dispute. Therefore, 
while we recognise with Mr. Gladstone 
the importance of the subject, we cannot 
see how any personal right, poiitical claim, 
or public interest could have been served 
by the necessarily imperfect and unsatis- 
factory discussion of Tuesday night. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ITEMS. 


(FROM THE ‘f DAILY NEWs.”) 


We understand that Mr. Bradlaugh, whilst 
determined to press his claim to take the 
oath, has not made any fixed arrangement for 
reappearance in the House. 

In the division on the admission of Mr. 
Bradlaugh the Conservative ranks were 
swelled by the adhesion of the Irish members, 
who voted in a body against the Government. 
This goes some way towards explaining the 
increased majority, some of the Irish members 
having voted the other way when previously 
the same resolution was brought before the 
House. 

In the division on Mr. Gray’s motion in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday night the fol- 
lowing Liberals and Conservatives voted in 
the minority :—Mr. Thompson, Mr. Cowen, 
Mr. Storey, Mr. Gourley, Capt. Aylmer, Mr. 
C. Lewis, Mr. Dawnay, Mr. Cohen, Mr. R. 
N. Fowler, Mr. Burt, Mr. Collings, Mr. 
Ritchie, Mr. Labouchere. 

We understand that reports with reference 
to outrages on the Jews in Russia have been 
received from the British Consuls at Warsaw 
and Odessa, and that her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg has also made some 
inquiries into the subject. 

Ve hear that Mr. Gladstone has declined 
to receive a deputation on the opium question. 


(FROM THE ‘‘ STANDARD.”’) 


It is not expected that the debate on the Ad- 
dress will be concluded before Friday. 

The Government have not yet decided what 
course they will take in regard to the Oath 
question; but it is probable that after the 
Procedure resolutions are disposed of they 
will introduce a bill allowing members to 
affirm. 

A pamphlet, ‘‘ How to become the Owner 
of your Farm,” which was recently issued 
by the Irish Land Commission, has been sup- 
pressed. It is not yet known how many 
copies were allowed to get into circulation be- 
fore its true character was discovered. The 
responsibility for the publication of the 

amphlet appears primarily to rest with the 
Banias to the Commission, who, however, 
states that he sanctioned its being printed 
on the recommendation of a brother official, 
and without any knowledge of its contents. 
An inquiry has been instituted at the Sta- 
tionery Office, in order to ascertain how it 
was that the brochure was permitted to pass 
through tbat department without some intima- 
tion as to its character being conveyed to the 
Chief Commissioners. It is certainly re- 
markable that a Government department 
should have been made the instrument for 
disseminating the very words and doctrines of 
an illegal organization, the leaders of which 
are at this moment ia Kilmainham Gaol. 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
OsporneE, TuesDaY. 
The Queen drove out yesterday alternoon, 
attended by the Dowager Duchess of Rox- 
burghe and the Hon. Horatia Stopford. This 
morning her Majesty walked and drove with 
Princess Beatrice. 


The Duchess of Connaught has continued 
to improve in health ever since her arrival at 
Windsor Castle. 

The Cheshire Hounds met at Marbury 
village on Tuesday, but, to the disappoint- 
ment of many, the Empress of Austria was 
not present. After finishing with Sir 
Watkin’s hounds on Monday her Majesty had 
a couple of hours with the draghounds about 
Combermere Park, which doubtless somewhat 
fatigued her, and rendered a day’s rest ne- 
cessary. Had she been out on Tuesday, 
however, she could not have complained of 
the sport. 

The Marquis of Londonderry was pre- 
vented by a family affliction from attending 
the dinner at the Marquis of Salisbury’s on 
Monday evening, and from being present at 
the opening of Parliament. 

Lord Norton arrived in town on Tuesday 
from Ham's Hall, Minworth, forthe opening 
of Parliament. 

Colonel Hon. W. P. and Lady Emma 
Talbot and Miss Talbot have arrived at 15, 
Cromwell-road, for the season. 

The Earl of Lonsdale died at a quarter-past 
one on Wednesday morning at his residence, 
14, Carlton House-terrace. Lord Lonsdale 
was in his twenty-seventhjyear. He suceceded 
his father as fourth Earl of Lonsdale in 1876, 
and in 1878 married Lady Constance Gladys 
Herbert, sister of the thirteenth Earl of Pem- 
broke. His lordship leaves a hter, 
Gladys Mary Juliet, born on April 9, 1881, 
and is succeeded in his title by his brother 
Hugh Cecil, who was born on January 25, 
1857, and married on June 27, 1878, Lady 
Grace Cecilia Gordon, sister to the present 
Marquis of Huntly. 
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PARIS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1882. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—TvEspay. 


DEBATE ON THE QUEEN’S SPEECII. 


Parliament was opened by commission at 
2 o'clock, with the usual formalities. 


The House of Lords having reassembled 
at 4, Lords Tweeddale, Reay, Hothfield, and 
Tweedmouth took the oath and their seats. 
At a quarter-past 5, when the business of the 
evening commenced, there was a consider- 
able but not a crowded attendance of peers. 
The Prince of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
and the Duke of Cambridge were in their 
places on the cross-benches, and the Princess 
of Wales and the Duchess of Teck were pre- 
sent in the Royal gallery. The peeresses’ 
gallery was almost fully occupied. 

Lord Fincatt, in moving the Address in 
answer to the Queen's Speech, was unusually 
brief inhis comments on the several announce- 
ments in the Royal Message. He congra- 
tulated the House on the position of our 
foreign, Indian, and colonia] relations, and 
expressed a hope that the time was approach- 
ing when a good understanding would prevail 
between landlords and tenants in Ireland. 


Lord Wentock, in seconding the motion, 
entered rather more into detail than the 
mover as to the various passages in the 
Speech from the Throne. Ile expressed much 
satisfaction with the arrangements come to by 
Her Majesty's Government in Afghanistan, 
and expressed a hope that the basis had been 
laid for a permanently good understanding 
with the Boers and the natives of the Trans- 
vaal. Turning to home matters, he was glad 
to hail the prospect of local self-government 
for the counties, and he agreed with her 
Majesty’s Ministers in thinking that the ques- 
tion of the municipal government of London 
should be dealt with. As to Ireland, he was 
glad to hear the confident hope uttered by 
Lord Fingall, whose knowledge of that coun- 
try was so much superior to his. 


Lord Saissury thought that the mover 
and seconder of the Address had shown 
much good sense in the brevity of their ad- 
dresses. No doubt both noble lords had felt 
that the less said about the statements in the 
Royal Speech the better. Having highly 
eulogised the character of Prince Leopold, the 
noble marquis intimated that, though they 
would nut press the matter on that occasion, 
the Opposition looked with anxiety for ex- 
planations from her Majesty’s Government as 
tothe extensionof our interference with Egypt 
from a financial to a political character. 
There had been an impression that our in- 
terference had assumed a menacing charac- 
ter, but there were now rumours that any- 
thing of that kind had been disavowed by her 
Majesty’s Government. He trusted we should 
go with France in respect of the affairs of 
Egypt only to such an extent as would leave 
the momentous interests of England intact. 
We should beware of anything which 
threatened our route to India while Russia 
was at the portals of Herat. Ridiculing the 
passage in the Royal Speech about the ellects 
of the weather on the crops, he asked the 
Government why they had not gone further 
and announced that the London fogs had 
been very destructive of furniture. In re- 
ference to Ireland, he observed that since the 
prorogation a great transformation had oc- 
curred in Ireland. During the progress of 
the Land Bill both Houses of Parliament 
were assured over and over again that the 
measure would have no detrimental effect on 
the property of the landlords of Ireland; but 
the Government had paid no heed to those 
assurances, and one of their own Irish Law 
Officers had since asserted that one of the 

reat objects of the bill was to reduce rents. 
Ie charged the Government with not having 
made impartial appointments of Land Com- 
missioners in Ireland. In support of this, 
he referred to the appointment of Professor 
Baldwin, and to the address delivered 
by Mr. Justice O’Hagan on the opening of the 
Commission. Since the Revolution Parlia- 
ment had never before met under such cir- 
cumstances as it had that day. The conditiou 
of Ireland was unprecedented. Members of 
the House of Commons were in prison by 
order of the Minister, and in all about 500 
men were in prison without trial under the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. In 
addition to that, the Government, trusting, he 
presumed, to Parliament for a bill of in- 
demnity—which no doubt would readily be 
granted—had taken the unprecedented step 
of seizing in England newspapers of which 
they did not know the contents. He stated 
these things to show the utter failure of the 
policy of the Government. Fe regretted that 
the Speech from the Throne did not promise 
some eflicacious measures for the restoration 
of peace in Ireland, and that the Government 
did not provide some provision to meet the 
calamity which their policy had brought upon 
the Irish landlords. 


Lord GraxviLLe commenced by concurring 
with Lord Salisbury in what he had said about 
Prince Leopold. He next proceeded to reply 
to the strictures of the poble marquis on 
the Irish policy of the Government. He 
charged Lord Salisbury and his party ia Eng- 
land with having, by their language, ob- 
structed the working of the Land Bill, which 
they had assisted in passing, and with exag- 
gerating a condition of affairs in Ireland, 
which was sulfliciently bad in itself. He de- 
nied that the state of disturbance now pre- 
vailing in Ireland was unprecedented, and 
repelled the imputation that the Government 
had obtained the sanction of Parliament to 
the Land Bill by false pretences. He asked 
whether, if Parliament had known that the 
preen average of rents in Ireland was 

igher than bad been supposed in this 
country, that would have prevented it from 
giving its sanction to the bill. The noble 
earl oxplained the action of her Majesty's Go- 
vernment with reference to the Treaty with 
France. As to Egypt, he said the Government 
had not been desirous to inaugurate any now 
policy. He referred to his own despatch, 
written some months ago, as an exposition of 
their policy, which was entirely in accordance 
with that of France. It was the maintenance 
of the Sovereignty of the Sultan, the main- 
tenance of the authority of the Khedive, and 
the maintenance of the rights of the people, 
with a gradual improvement in their condition, 
all of which objects the Government proposed 
to effect in a frendly manner, and in agree- 
ment with the other Powers of Europe. 

The Duke of Somerser expressed his 
opinion that the question in Ireland was not 
one of rents, but one of open rebellion, 
which the Government had taken no effectual 
measures to suppress. 

Lord Warerrorp contended that there was 
not that improvement in the state of Ireland 
for which Ministers claimed credit in the 
Speech from the Throne. He strongly con- 
demned the administration of the Land Act, 
remarking that if it were administered in ac- 
cordance with time-honoured English notions 
there would be no confiscation. If Govern- 
ment did not take some step in the matter he 
would at some future time move for a Select 
Committee on the subject. 

Lord Caruincyorp, while admitting that 
some of the Irish agitators wanted the sepa- 
ration of Ireland from Engiend, held that 
the question with which the Government had 
to deal was not rebellion but rent. Tho 
noble lord vindicated at considerable length 
the working of the Land Act. 

Lord Donovanmore made some hostile 
criticisms on the Act, by which, he said, the 
large majority of the Irish landlords would 
be greatly crippled. 

Lord Waveney argued that a larger staff 
of Commissioners ought to be appointed to 
administer the Land Act. 

The motion for the Address baring been 

reed to, their Jordships adjourned at 9 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tvuespay. 


Business commenced in the House of Com- 
mons at four o'clock, when all parts of it from 
the floor to the roof were densely crowded. 
As the Speaker took the chair, after the new 
writ for Westminster had been moved, he 
called on the new members desiring to take 
their seats to come to the table. Nine of the 
members elected during the recess—Mr. Salt, 
Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Bulwer, Mr. J. Lowther, 
Mr. Raikes, Mr. Jerningham, Mr. Dickson, 
Mr. Dawnay, and Mr. Asher—accordingly 
came forward and took the oath in the usual 
form, Mr. Raikes and Mr. J. Lowther in 
particular being loudly cheered. 


MR. BRADLAUGH. 

After this Mr. Bradlaugh, who had been 
standing at the Bar, advanced to the table, 
and was apparently about to take the New 
Testament in his hand, when 


Sir Srarrorp Norrucore rose, loudly cheered 
from the Opposition benches, to submit a 
resolution which, he said, was almost iden- 
tical with that agreed to on April 26 last. 
Remarking that the position of the House and 
of Mr. Bradlaugh remained the same as last 
year, he briefly recounted the history of the 
case at each of its re-appearances since the 
commencement, and moved that, having re- 
gard to the resolutions passed in 1880 and 
1881, and to the reports of the Select Com- 
mittee, Mr. Bradlaugh be not permitted to go 
through the form of taking the oath. 


Before the debate proceeded further the 
Speaker directed Mr. Bradlaugh to withdraw 
below the Bar, which he did, appealing to 
the House to hear him before it came to a 
decision. After this, Mr. Gladstone not 
having arrived, 

Sir W. Harcourt rose and, apologizing 
for the absence of the Prime Minister—at 
which there was a cry of “ Oh!” anda 
sarcastic laugh from the Opposition— pro- 
ceeded to point out that the Government had 
always held the House to be incompetent to 
vary the provisions of the statute under which 
Mr. Bradlaugh claimed to take the oath, or 
to inquire into the religious opinions of any 
individual. He therefore moved the ‘‘ previous 
question.” 

M.. Newpecatr protested solemnly against 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s present contention that if he 
took God's name in vain it would be equiva- 
lent to the declaration which the law per- 
mitted unbelievers to make, and warned the 
House that Mr. Bradlaugh’s opinion must 
lead him to disregard the fundamental limita- 
tions of debate which the oath imposed on 
other members. 


Mr. Bradlaugh was then permitted to ad- 
dress the House, and spoke for some time in 
support of his claim to take the oath. Much 
of his speech was personal, and reflected se- 
verely on Mr. Newdegate and those who had 
opposed him and had spoken against him in 
and out of the House. He denied that he 
had ever formally repudiated the binding 
obligation of the oath, and declared emphati- 
cally that if permitted to take the oath it 
would be binding on his conscience. At the 
close of his speech he offered that if the 
House would take into its consideration an 
Aflirmation Bill he would stand aside for a 
reasonable time ; and, further, that if it were 
deprived of all retrospective operation he 
would engage to apply tor the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds and to abide by the decision of his con- 
stituents. 

After some observations from Lord Percy 
and Mr. Labouchere, who urged the Opposi- 
tion to accept the offer of his colleague, 

Sir S. Norrscore said it was impossible to 
make any suck bargain with Mr. Bradlaugh, 
and pointed out that the effect of carrying the 
‘‘ previous question” would be to give Mr. 
Bradlaugh the right to take the oath—a pro- 
fanation to which it was impossible to con- 
sent. 

Mr. Grapsroye, after apologizing for his 
absence at the commencement of the discus- 
sion, expressed his regret that Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s offer had not been more favourably 
received, and defended the ‘‘ previous ques- 
tion” as peculiarly applicable to this case, 
inasmuch as by agreeing to it the House 
would simply declare that this was a matter 


with which it had no right to deal, and which | 


it preferred to leave to the Courts of Law to 
deal with. 
the wise and legal course under the circum- 


stances ; and while he protested against Sir | à 
| charge thereof shall desire to postpone its 


Stafford Northcote’s appeal to profanation, he 
pointed out that it was a profanation to depart 
from the strict line of justice. 

After a short discussion, in which Mr. E. 
Clarke, Mr. Hubbard, Mr. O'Donnell, and 
Colonel Makins took part on one side, 
and Mr. Serjeant Simon on the other, the 
House divided, and negatived the ‘‘ previous 
question,” or, in other words, decided that 
“ the question he now put,” by 286 to 
228. This result was received with loud and 
prolonged cheering from the Opposition. 

After this Sir S. Northcote’s resolution was 
carried without a division. Mr. Bradlaugh 
again advanced to the Table, and, being in- 
formed by the Speaker of the decision just 
arrived at by the House and directed to with- 
draw, respectfully refused. Upon this the 
Speaker appealed to the House for further 
instructions, and after a pause, during which 
the Opposition called for ‘‘ Gladstone” and 
the Ministerialists for ‘‘ Northcote,” 

Sir S. Norrncore rose and moved formally 
that Mr. Bradlaugh be directed to withdraw, 
and Mr. Gladstone, regarding it as a conse- 
quential motion, said he did not intend to 
oppose. It was carried without a division, 
and Mr. Bradlaugh, being again directed to 
withdraw, said he did not think it dignified 
to enter into a conflict with the House, and 
would, therefore, withdraw below the Bar. 
At this there was a general cheer, and Mr. 
Bradlaugh took his seat at the Bar, where he 
remained for some time. 

OTHER BUSINESS. 

Subsequently an immense number of no- 
tices of motion were given, among them one 
by Mr. Gladstone, of the Resolutions relating 
to procedure which he will submit to the 
House on Monday next; and by other meme 
bers of the Cabinet of some of the bills men- 
tioned in the Speech from the Throne. 

Mr. Gray next raised, as a question of 

rivilege, and moved the appointment of a 
Rolect Committee to inquire into the circum- 
stances under which Mr. Parnell and three 
other members of the House had been con- 
signed to Kilmainham Gaol under the pro- 
visions of the Protection of Person and Pro- 
perty (Ireland) Act. This was rejected by 174 
to 45. 

The Queen’s Speech was then read by the 
Speaker, and the Address in reply thereto 
was moved by Mr. Marjoribanks, and se- 
conded by Mr. Firth. 

On the motion of Sir S. Norrucore, the 
debato was adjourned, and the House rose a 
few minutes before midnight. 


ee 
THE NEW RULES OF PROCEDURE. 


The following is the text of the New 
Rules of Procedure which were laid on 
the Table of the House of Commons by 
Mr. Gladstone on Tuesday evening :— 


I.—PROCEDURE. 
PUTTING THE QUESTION, 

1. That when it shallappear to Mr. Speaker, 
or to the Chairman of aCommittee of the whole 
House, during any debate, to be the evideni 
sense of the House, or of the Committee, 
that the question be now put, he may so 
inform the House ; and, if a Motion be made 
“ That the question be now put,” Mr. 
Speaker, or the Chairman, shall forthwith 

ut such question ; and, ifthe same be decided 
in the affirmative, the question under dis- 
cussion shall be put forthwith : provided that 
the question shall not be decided in the affir- 
mative, if a division be taken, unless it shall 


This the Government held to be | 


MOTIONS FOR ADJOURNMENT 
_BUSINESS. 

2. That no Motion for the Adjournment of 
the House shall be made, except by leave of 
the House, before the Orders of the Day, or 
Notices of Motion have been entered upon. 

DEBATES ON MOTIONS FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

3. That when a motion is made for the ad- 
journment of a debate, or of the House, during 
any debate, or that the Chairman of a Com- 
mittee do report progress, or do leave the 
chair, the debate thereupon shall be strictly 
confined to the matter of such motion; and 
no member having spoken to any such mo- 
tion shall be entitled to move or second any 
similar motion dnring the same debate or 
during the same sitting of the Committee. 

DIVISIONS. 

4. That when, before a Division, the deci- 
sion of Mr. Speaker, or of the Chairman of a 
Committee, that the ‘‘Ayes” or ‘‘ Noes” 
have it, is challenged, Mr. Speaker, or Chair- 
man, may call upon the Members challenging 
it to rise in their places; and if they do not 
exceed twenty, he may forthwith declare the 
determination of the House, or of the Com- 
mittee. 


BEFORE PUBLIC 


IRRELEVANCE OR REPETITION. 

5. That Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman of 
Committee, may call the attention of the 
House, or of the Committee, to continued 
irrelevance, or tedious repetition on the part 
of a Member ; and may direct the Member to 
discontinue his speech. 

POSTPONEMENT OF PREAMBLE. 

6. That in committee on a Bill, the Pream- 
ble do stand postponed until after the consi- 
deration of the clauses, without question put. 

CHAIRMAN TO LEAVE THE CHAIR WITHOUT 
QUESTION. 

7. That when the Chairman of a Commit- 
tee has been ordered to make a report to the 
House, he shall leave the chair, without 
question put. 

HALF*PAST TWELVE O'CLOCK RULE. 

8. To add to the Standing Order of 18 
Feb., 1879, the following words :—‘‘ But this 
Rule shall not apply to the Motion for leave 
to bring in a bill, nor to any bill which has 
passed through Committee.” 

ORDER IN DEBATE. 

9. To amend the Standing Order of 28 
Feb, 1880, as follows :—‘‘ That whenever any 
member shall have been named by the 
Speaker, or by the Chairman of a Committee 
of the whole House, as disregarding the 
authority of the Chair, or abusing the Rules 
of the House by persistently and wilfully ob- 
structing the business of the House, or other- 
wise, then, if the offence has been committed 
in the House, the Speaker shall forthwith put 
the Question, on a Motion being made, no 
amendment, adjournment, or debate being al- 
lowed, ‘‘That such member be suspended 
from the service of the House ;” and, if the 
offence has been committed in a Committee 
of the whole House, the Chairman shall, on a 
Motion being made, put the same Question in 
a similar way, and if the motion is carried 
shall forthwith suspend the proceedings of 
the Committee, and report the circumstances 
to the House, and the Speaker shall there- 
upon put the same Question, without amend- 


ment, adjournment, or debate, as if the | 


offence had been committed in the House 
itself. If any member be suspended under 
this order, his suspension on the first occasion 
shall continue for a week, on the second 
occasion for a month, and on the third occa- 
sion for the remainder of the Session, pro- 
vided always, that nothing in the Resolutions 
shall be taken to deprive the House of the 
power of proceeding against any member, 
according to ancient usages. 


DEBATES ON M@TIONS FOR ADJOURNMENT. 
10. That if Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman 
of a Committee of the whole House, shall be 


debate, or that the Chairman do report pro- 


| gress, or do leave the Chair, is made for the | 
| Young, as Erin in mourning ; the Hon. Maud 
Lawrence, as Cherry Ripe; Miss Isabella 


purpose of obstruction, he may forthwith put 
the Question thereupon from the chair. 


CONSIDERATION OF A BILL AS AMENDED. 
11. That on reading the order of the day 
for the consideration of a Bill as amended, 
the House do proceed to consider the same 
without question put, unless the members in 


consideration, or notice has been given to 
re-commit the Bill. 
MOTION ON GOING INTO COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY. 

12. That whenever the Committee of Supply 
appointed for the consideration of the Ordi- 
nary Army, Navy, and Civil Service Estimates 
stands as the first Order of the Day on a 
Monday, Mr. Speaker shall leave the Chair 
without putting any question, unless an 
Amendment be moved or question raised 
relating to the estimates proposed to be taken 
in Supply, on first going into Committee on 
the Army, Navy, and Civil Services respec- 
tively. 

Il.—STANDING COMMITTEES. 
STANDING COMMITTEES ON LAW AND COURTS OF 
JUSTICE, TRADE, ETC. 

1. That two standing committees be ap- 
ointed for the consideration of all bills re- 
ating to Law and Courts of Justice and to 
Trade, Shipping, and Manufactures, which 
may be committed to them respectively. 

NOMINATION BY COMMITTEE OF SELECTION. 

2. That the said Standing Committee do 
consist of not less than sixty nor more than 
eighty members, to be nominated by the Com- 


mittee of Selection, who shall have regard | 
to the classes of bills committed to such com- | 


mittees, to the composition of the House, 
and to the qualification of the mem- 
bers selected, and shall have power to add 
and discharge members from time to time 
provided the number of eighty be not ex- 
ceeded. 

COMMITMENT AND REPORT OF BILLS. 

3. That all bills comprised in each of the 
said classes shall be committed to one of the 
said Standing Committees, unless the House 
shall otherwise order ; and when reported to 
the House shall be a with as if they 
had been reported from a committee of the 
whole House. 


ee ee 


THE GARTER MISSION. 


The Dresden correspondent of the 
Times telegraphed on Tuesday :— 

No slight flutter was caused here some 
time ago when it became known that Queen 
Victoria had signified to King Albert of 
Saxony her gracious intention to make him a 
Knight of the most noble Order of the Garter. 
The Germans love the Monarchical idea— 
Prince Bismarck has said that each of them, 
if he could, would keep a King of his own— 
and the subjects of the lesser States are, 
therefore, glad of every incident which 
reminds them that though the Empire has 
shorn their rulers of much of their former 
courtly pomp, it has not wholly extinguished 
it. King Albert himself was sincerely pleased 
with the proffer of the English honour. 
‘Te-day’s ceremony, which took place in the 
Throne-room of the Palace, was attended 
only by the Royal Princes, the King’s high 
military and State officers, and a few specially 
privileged onlookers. Heralded by fanfares 

’ trumpets, the special mission entered the 
{'.2sence Chamber. The rear of the pro- 
cession was brought up by the Earl of Fife 
aud Sie Albert Woods, Garter King of Arms. 
Advancing to the Throne, the Earl of Fife 
addressed King Albert in French, explaining 
his mission. The King briefly replied, an 
the ceremony of investiture was then pro- 
ceeded with in the usual manner. The King 
afterwards received the congratulatious of his 
Queen and Court. In the evening the King 
entertained the mission at a grand, anquet. 


| of a wide district. 
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MR. FORSTER’S “EXPLOSIVE 
LETTER.” 

The Dublin correspondent of the Standard 
wrote on Thursday night :—The “ explosive 
letter” addressed to Mr. Forster at Dublin 
Castle consisted of an ordinary white square 
envelope, and contained a quantity of iodide 
of nitrogen, about one scruple and a half iv 
weight, wrapped in a piece of paper such as 
that used for enclosing powders in a chemist’s 
shop. Outside this was a piece of blotting 
paper, and there was a third covering of 

aper. The superscciption was written in @ 
bold round hand, and the envelope had an 
intended crest at the back, which indicated 
where such envelopes were to be procured. 
It was this latter fact which caused the news 
of the letter having been sent to be kept so 

rofound a secret. The police were making 
inquiries which they believed might lead to 
the identification of the sender. Their efforts 
have, however, been quite unavailing. For- 
tunately, during the passage of the letter 
through the Post Office, the stamp impres- 
sion did not strike that portion of the enve- 
lope containing the explosive. It is believed 
that the letter passed through the sorter’s 
hands about ten minutes past five on 
Wednesday morning. Mr. Forster had left 
for London by the mail the previous evening, 
but this circumstance could not have been 
known to the sender, as the announcement 
only appeared in the morning journals. The 
letter, when it reached the Castle in the Post 
Office box at nine o’clock, had acquired on the 
address side a deep discoloration, obscurin 
everything except ‘‘ The Right Hon. W. E 
Forster.” The iodide of nitrogen had been 
put in wet, the sender evidently believing 
that blotting paper would have prevented it 
oozing through. The substance is harmless 
in a damp state, but when it becomes dry it 
will explode by the heat of the hand and ex- 
posmo to the temperature of an ordinarily 

eated room. The letter was put into the 
hands of the police, who, after careful re- 
moval of a portion of the paste, found that 
when it dried it exploded spontaneously. 
They gave the letter and its contents tos 
chemist connected with one of the public in- 
stitutions of the city, who made a careful 
analysis, showing the character of the paste. 
It must have been thought by the sender that 
the chemical would have become perfectly 
dry, and, therefore, highly explosive, by the 
time the letters came to be opened at the 
Castle. The analytical chemist declares that 
the calculation was well founded, for the dry 
state would have been reached in less than 
an hour after the discovery was made. He 
further states that recently, in his own laboe 
ratory, a much smaller quantity than the en- 
velope contained exploded and shattered the 
lass in a window near. It can scarcely be 
oubted that if the letter were opened sud- 
denly by tearing it quickly, or by sharply 
pressing a paper-knife through it, had the 
iodide been dry, there would have been a 
violent explosion. The lapel side of the en- 
velope was not at all discoloured, though two 
newspapers in the post-box became stained 
by contact with the address side. Mr. Forster 
has been accustomed to receive threatening 
letters, within the past twelve months no 
fewer than four hundred of these missives 
having reached him. 
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LONDON GOSSIP. 


(FROM THE ‘* WORLD.”) 

One of the most brilliant successes of the 
season in the Royal counties has been scored 
by the Hon. Mrs. J. T. Fitzmaurice in 2 
fancy-dress ball, given on Wednesday night, 
in aid of the Maidenhead Cottage Hospital, 
of which institution her husband has just 
been re-elected president. The occasion 
brought together the rank, beauty, and wealth 
Over 200 acceptances 
rewarded Mrs. Fitzmaurice’s enterprise, and 
the new Townehall was crowded. Of the 
dresses, it need only be said that they were 
mostly in excellent taste, and eschewed 
wstheticism. Among the most admired were 
Lady Fanny bared, Ma as Moonlight ; Mrs. 
Fitzmaurice, as the Marquise du Barri ; Lady 


Fitzmaurice, as Forget-me-not ; Miss Haig, 
as Folly; and Mrs. Burnett, as a French 
marquise. Mrs. Noble, of Remenham, lent 
her usual generous co-operation in the re- 
sponsibilities of the ball. 

Sir Roger Palmer was conspicuous, less 
from his general’s uniform than from the fact 
that he has for years steadfastly avoided 
balls. There was a blandishment reserved 
which even Sir Roger could not resist. One 
of the most ingenious costumes was that of 
Mr. Leonard Noble, who appeared as a 
Pillar-post. The Beaufort Hunt was repre< 
sented by the Hon. H. Vivian; the Queen’s 
and others, by Mr. W. H. Grenfell, M.P., 
and Mr. I. J. I. Pocock. 

The late Earl of Beaconsfield had no taste 
for hunting. His successor at Hughenden, 
however, Sir Samuel Wilson, has already 
associated himself with sport. A meet at 
Hughenden House is surely a novelty, and 
this was to the full enjoyed last week by the 

| O.B.H. So was the sumptuous repast which 
! Sir Samuel provided on the occasion. The 
sport that followed was not equally unim- 
peachable ; but in the future foxes will cere 
tainly not be proscribed at Hughenden 
Manor. 

Mrs. Sidney Scott’s ball in Cadogan-place 
en Friday last was a great success. The 
dancing was in a tent in the garden; the 
music, supper, and flowers were perfect : 
and from the number of pretty women and 
available men one could hardly have supposed 
that the season was still in its infancy. 

I regret to hear that Professor Blackie of 
Edinburgh is seriously indisposed. The last 
time I saw the old man was one cold and 
cheerless day, in Princes-street. He was 
wrapped, as usual, in his shepherd tartan 
plaid. His face looked as if a good deal of 
the fire and force of yore had passed away. 
No one would be more missed in the Scotch 
capital than the genial Greek professor, who 
has, in his time, uttered so many wholesome 
truths. These have been unpleasant some- 
aaa, but Blackie was liked none the less for 
that. 

The Princess of Wales has apparently in- 
oculated the Prince with her liking for a tri- 
cycle, as he has just followed her example 
by =’, one to be made for him at 
Coventry. There isto be an immense displ 
of these machines at the Agricultural Hall 
Islington, commencing on Thursday, and 
lasting nine days. Many novelties are to be 
exhibited, and great things are expected in 
the agp of new developments of this popular 
mode of transit and exercise. 

The news from H.M.S. Bacchante, on board 
of which are the Royal middies, looks as if 
something was decidedly wrong. Her crew 
was composed of specially-picked men, all 
having good characters ; but at Hong-Kong 
twenty-nine court-martial prisoners had to be 
transferred to the Victor Emanuel receiving 
ship, and it is asserted that the ‘‘strict dis- 
cipline, absence of leave, and excessive work” 
enforced have so excited ‘‘ the majority” of 
the ship's company as to have roused “‘ ae 
worst fears of the executive officers,” wi 
the result that the Bacchante is accompanied 
to Suez by the Cleopatra, “ not so much as ap 
escort, but—disguise it as they may—from 
latent fears of mutinity.” Sate these sene 
sational statements are unjustifiable exaggera- 
tions; but why have the Admiralty not cates 
gorically denied them ? 

The standard of morality is apt to shift a 
good deal, varies much according to customs, 
climates, and modes of thought. England 
has been often shocked at the nature of cer» 
tain French plays; yet it may be read in the 
correspondence of Grimm and Diderot, that 
when attempt was made to produce in Paris, 
in 1789, a French version of The School for 
Scandal, the critics protested against the 

rave impropriety of the work. The great 
iberty of the English theatre tay give suc- 
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MR. GLADSTONE AND THE CLOTURE. 


Sir Stafford Northcote gave notice on 
Thursday evening that when the Prime 
Minister brings forward his Resolutions 
regulating the Procedure of the House he 
shall oppose the First, embodying the Cló- 
ture. Mr. Marriott, one of the Liberal 
members for Brighton, has also given no- 
tice of an Amendment to the effect that no 
Rule of Procedure can be considered satis- 
factory which confers the power of closing 
the Debate on a bare majority of members. 
In fact, the more Mr. Gladstone's first 
‘- new Rule” is considered, the more the 
certainty grows that the House of Com- 
mons will refuse its assent to it. The 
whole drift of public opinion is clearly and 
resolutely against it: it is faintly de- 
fended by a few timid Miaisterialist jour- 
nals, and vigorously denounced every- 
where else. Noris there anything in the 
state of public affairs to warrant so exten- 
sive a suppression of the rights and liber- 
ties of Parliament as Mr. Gladstone now 
proposes; for although the difficulties 
which impede legislation are in them- 
selves a great evil, the endowment 
of the Ministry with an absolute 
and despotic authority would be a 
far greater one, and only to be borne 
under the pressure of some tremendous 
national crisis such as was held by the 
ancient Romans to justify a Dictatorship. 
To pretend that such an innovation 1$ 
necessary to ensure a speedier passage of 
Bankruptcy Bills, or County Board Bills, 
or Rivers Conservancy Bills, is an outrage 
on the public common sense. The pro- 
posal is nothing less than to confer on the 
Government of the day the power of ter- 
minating Debates exactly when it chooses, 
by the fiat of a bare majority. The sham 
conditions by which the proposal is ac- 
companied only make matters worse, 
because they show that the authors of it 
are aware of its arbitrary character. When 
less than forty members oppose the ap- 
plication of the Clolure, this opposition 
may be overruled by any majority what- 
soever. If thirty-eight are against it, 
thirty-nine can silence them. It is only 
when the minority exceeds forty that a 
show of moderation is introduced by the 
provision that the majority in that case 
must number more than two hundred 
members. Thus, if the minority be forty, 
the majority must be two hundred and 
one; but then if the minority be two hun- 
dred, the majority need be no larger, for 
two hundred and one would still be 
enough. In the same way, two hundred 
and fifty could silence two hundred and 
forty-nine; three hundred could silence 
two hundred and ninety-nine, and that, 
too, without debate or protest. The limi- 
tation imposed is a mere form, which, in 
so far as it masks the real nature of the 
Rule, only makes it more dangerous. As 
the Minister will always have the required 
number at his disposal—for one who has 
not must very soon cease to be Minister— 
it is clear that if the Rule is passed, the 
freedom of speech so long enjoyed by 
members of the House of Cowmons will 
be placed entirely at the mercy of one man: 
and what is really the final cause of Par- 
liamentary Government will cease to exist. 
Now, we must remind the country that 
this particular polity, which it is the boast 
of Englishmen to have matured, has not 
been maintained so long for the sake of 
legislation, but for the sake of liberty. 
We cannot allow the second to be sacrificed 
to the first, and at any cost the House of 
Commons is bound to reject this innova- 
tion. It cannot be entertained for a mo- 
ment. If it were to be adopted there would 
be very little necessity for the other eleven 
rules which Mr. Gladstone has added to it. 
Absolute master of the debates, the leader 
of the House would arrange business as he 
pleased, and he would generally be able 
to bend private members to his will by 
threatening to stop discussion unless they 
submitted to his will.—Standard. 

——_——_—_—_—_——_ 
THE QUEEN'S VISIT TO MENTONE. 

The statement has been made, ap- 
parently with a political motive, that 
the Queen's projected visit to Mentone 
is suggested by failing health, occasioned 
by political anxiety, and especially by 
distress as to the state of Ireland. 
Our readers will hear with satisfaction 
that there is no foundation for this re- 
presentation with regard either to the 


mental or physical condition of the 
Queen. No one can wonder that the 


Queen should desire to exchange a few 
of the bleak and gloomy weeks of an 
English spring for the bright sunshine 
and clear air of the Riviera. A resi- 
dence at Mentone, such as the Court 
Circular announces that her Majesty 1n- 
tends to make, from March till imme- 
diately after Easter, that is till the se- 
cond week of April, will cut out, as it 
were, the very core of our season of 
easterly winds and March dust, and di- 


minish the discomforts of a Bri- 
tish winter in a sensible degree. 
The Queen mentions her intention 
of preserving a _ strict incognita 


during her stay abroad, and no doubt the 
deliberate sincerity of this resolve will be 
recognised by all foreign authorities and 
carefully carried out. Were it otherwise 
the little tour could scarcely be looked 
upon as a refreshing or reposeful holiday. 
The wish to escape from notice, which 
though always loyal and respectful may be 
often very troublesome and tiring, 1$ pro- 
kably one of the Queen's motives for taking 
aholiday abroad. There are others suf- 
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ficiently conceivable, however, even to 
persons who possess Highland castles and 
villas by the shores of southern England. 
The complete change of climate supplies 
a tonic not to be obtained by Britons 
within the bounds of their own four seas. 
The change may not be from cold to 
warmth. On the contrary, it is probable 
England has during the present remark- 
able winter enjoyed an average higher 
temperature than many wintering places 
in the South of Europe. But the bright- 
ness of the sunshine, the clearness of the 
air, they enjoy are something quite un- 
familiar in our beloved island. They are 


enough in themselves to animate the spirits | 


and excite the mind. They make physi- 
cal exercise a joy, mere existence a plea- 
sure. There is something to be said with 
truth against every individual town or 
village on the south line of the French 
coast. Cannes and Mentone are dull, and 
have only lately freed themselves from 
sanitary suspicion. Nice is not dull, but 
neither is it safe for invalids, from a 
climatic point of view, owing to its ex- 
posure to cold winds. Monaco is wicked. 
But whatever their defects as points of re- 
sidence may be, the enchanting roads 
which wander from one to the other cause 
them all to be forgotten. If Monaco be 
wicked, it is with the wickedness of para- 
dise. Nature has done such wonders 
there, man has not been able to deface 
them. On the surface, indeed, he has co- 
operated with her as far as in him lay to 
produce a perfect result. More lovely 
gardens are not to be found than those from 
which the visitor may survey some of the 
loveliest sea views in Europe. He needs not 
gamble, though it has been hinted that 
those guests at the big hotel are most 
welcome who most risk their luck at the 
tables. He is provided with admirable 
reading-rooms and delightful concerts. 
Under it all squirms the serpent, but 
a residence of a week or two will not 
hurt the tenderest conscience. A delightful 
excursion, not very well-known or very 
often made, is out to the end of the pro- 
montory of Antibes. The view thence is 
exactly the reverse of that from San Carlo. 
The coast line right and left divides the 
blue sea from the lovely green shores in 
curving lines, the vine and olive-clad hills 
slope gently upwards crowned with their 
rock-built villages, and behind all rise the 
snowy Maritime Alps, looking as if they 
stood there to guard their Italy, which 
they have not known how to guard. That 
view is one which remains indelible in the 
memory. The man who should travel 
blindfold there and back again from the 
heart of a London fog, allowed to gaze 
and fix it on his heart for the space of 
half an hour, would not have paid too dearly 
for his gain. No, it may not be gainsaid, 
England is a very good place to go away 
from in the winter and early spring. It is 
for English people at any rate (and for 
some Americans) the best place in the 
world to live in, but not just at this time 
of year. What it might be if we con- 
sumed our own smoke in another sense 
from personal consumption of it down our 
throats is another thing. We in the big 
towns might then see the sun at other 
times than in the height of summer, we 
might know the sky was blue on more 
exact authority than the assertion of the 
poets, we might have the nightingales 
back in London, we might escape the 
rasping sore throat now threatening to be 
national and chronic. But even then we 
should miss much that the sojourner at 
Mentone will find, and find this year, we 
trust, in even unusual abundance. The 
soft refreshing air, the brilliant sunbeams, 
the vegetation almost tropical in character 
and luxuriance, the sea bluer, sweeter, 
calmer than that even which washes our 
fair Devonshire or Cornwall coasts—all 
these have a power to soothe and charm 
peculiar to themselves. Joined to com- 
plete abandonment of work, release from 
responsibility, and cessation from tedious 
ceremonial, they will, as is the nation's 
cordial hope, give the Queen the perfect 
rest and enjoyment they offer to the open 
eyes and disengaged mind.—Daily News. 


—__—___- 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ITEMS. 
(FROM THE ‘‘ STANDARD.”’) 


The Queen has been pleased to signify her 
intention of conferring upon Lord Carling- 
ford the honour of Knighthood of the Order 
of St. Patrick, in the room of the late Lord 
Lurgan. 

We believe that a large numbor of mem- 
bers on the Liberal side of the House object 
to the Rule regarding the closing of Debate, 
and that they are privately exerting them- 
selves to induce the Government to make it 
less stringent in its character. 

Information has been received that Mr. 
Fottrell, the Solicitor to the Irish Land Com- 
mission, who was responsible for the issue of 
the pamphlet to which attention has been 
drawn in these columns, has resigned his 
office. 

The bills referring to the Channel Tunnel 
will, we understand, be referred to the 
Special Committee, partly nominated by the 
House and partly by the Committee of Selec- 
tion. It is expected that the Committee will 
take evidence on the military part of the 
question. 

(FROM THE ‘‘ DAILY NEWS.”’) 

In connection with the new rules which 
Mr. Gladstone will submit to the House of 
Commons on Monday next, we learn that Mr. 
Ashton Dilke intends to move thatthe num- 
ber of Standing Committees proposed shall 
be increased from two to five, and that the 
new Committees shall deal respectively with 
Irish and Scotch questions, and with the 
Budget. Sir George Campbell has already 
given notice of a Committce for Scotland, and 
Mr. Dillwyn will also probably propose the 
appointment of a Budget or Financial Com- 
mittee. r 

If the Houso agrees to tho Prime Minister’s 
resolution appointing Standing Committees, 
it is, we believe, intended to find accommo- 
dation for thom by causing two committee- 
rooms upstairs to be temporarily thrown into 
one by means of a movable partition. 

It will be observed that the rules of pro- 
cedure of which Mr. Gladstone has given 
notice makes no provision for dealing with 
the modern extension of whatis known as 
the question-hour. It is probable that an 
attempt will be made to remedy this omission 
by an amendment. 

Another matter left unprovided for is the 
practice of vexatious counting, which so far 
asthe session has gone has been of nightly 
occurrence, as it was last session. Tho 
attention of the House will also be called to 
this matter by an amendment, moved by a 
private member. 

We understand that the Home Secretary 
does not intend to introduce this session a 
Water Bill for the metropolis. This will be 
a matter for consideration after the passing 
of a measure for the reform of Metropolitan 
Government. ‘ 

The President of the Board of Trade will 
not move for leave to introduce the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill till after the new rules of proce- 
dure have been disposed of. Nor will any 
any other Ministerial measures in the moan- 
time be advanced. 


No. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—THURSDAY. 


The Lorn CHaNceLLoR took his seat on the 
woolsack shortly before five o’clock. 


THE LAND COMMISSION AND THE OATH. 

Lord Lonxarorp moved for a copy of a letter 
addressed to him by the Secretary of the 
Irish Land Commission, in explanation of 
the circumstances in which the pamphlet en- 
titled ‘* How to become the owner of your 
farm,” was printed at the Queen’s printing 
office, Dublin. In doing so he took occasion 
to condemn some of the notices issued by 
the Land Commission. 

Lord Monck, from a long knowledge of the 
Secretary of the Irish Land Commission, 
bore testimony to that gentleman’s general 
efficiency in the public service. 

Lord CarLıxerorn said there would be no 
objection to the production of tho letter ; 
but a correspondence for which he intended 
to move would put the House in much fuller 
possession of all the circumstances relating to 
the publication of ‘‘ How to become the owner 
of your farm.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

THE JEWS IN RUSSIA. 

The Duke of Somerset asked whether the 
Secretary of State could communicate to the 
House any recent information relating to the 
treatment of the Jews in Russia. 

Lord GraxviLLE thought it hardly necessary 
to claim for the Government of which he was 
a member that they sympathised with the 
victims of oppression wherever tho latter 
might be found, and it was needless to say 
that their sympathy would not be less in 
a case in which the victims were of tho 
Jewish raco; but as to diplomatic interference 
by us in such a matter, we were precluded 
from that by the fact that we did not permit 
such interference by any other Power in re- 
ference to British subjects. However, putting 
aside the question of right, he did not think 
that anything could be more inexpedient than 
official interference. As to private and con- 
fidential representations, he was sure that no 
one in the place of Foreign Minister would 
omit any suitable opportunity of making 
them ; but public comments on those repre- 
sentations would, of course, entirely change 
their character. Our consuls had communi- 
cated the facts which had come to their know- 
ledge, and he now begged to lay on the table 
a copy of correspondence connected with 
those outrages. 

Lord Satissury concurred with the Secro- 
tary for Foreign Affairs in thinking that 
official representations as to these outrages 
would be of very doubtful utility. 

Lord Suarrespury was of the same opi- 
nion ; but thought the few words said on the 
subject that evening would do good in the 
cause of the oppressed Jews. 

Their Lordships adjourned at 10 minutes to 
6 o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuvrspay. 
The Speaker took the chair at four o’clock. 
THE RULES OF PROCEDURE. 

Sir S. Norrucore gave notice that when 
the Prime Minister’s Procedure Resolutions 
were brought forward, he would oppose the 
first, which relates to tho cléture. 

On the same subject, Mr. Sexron gave 
notice that before the debate began he would 
move a ‘‘ call of the House.” Mr. A. Balfour 
gave notice that he will move to defer the 
cléture resolution until the others are disposed 
of, and Mr. Marriott, from the Liberal 
benches, gave notice that he will move a 
counter resolution declaring that no rule will 
be satisfactory which closes debate by a bare 
majority. 

HONOURS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

In answer to Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. GLAD- 
stone stated that her Majesty has been pleased 
to confer the rank of Privy Councillor on 
Sir H. Robinson, and also to create Sir E. 
Wood a G.C.M.G. and Sir H. de Villiers a 
K.C.M.G. In addition to these honours, the 
dignity of a G.C.M.G. has been accepted by 
President Brand, subject to the consent of the 
Volksraad. 

THE OUTRAGES ON THE JEWS IN RUSSIA. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Serjeant 
Simon, Mr. Granstone said the Government 
did not think it would be expedient to make 
any formal representation to the Russian Go- 
vernment in regard to the outrages inflicted 
on the Jews ; and in answer to Sir J. Hay, 
who suggested the constitutional alternative 
of dissolution or resignation, he said the Go- 
vernment did not intend to take any steps in 
regard to the division of Tuesday. 

THE ADDRESS. 

The adjourned debate on Mr. P. J. Smyth’s 
Home Rule amendment to the Address was 
resumed by Mr. Dawson, who, speaking as 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin, pointed out some 
of the inconveniences of the present system, 
and was continued by Mr. T. D. Sullivan, 
who declared that law and order would never 
prevail in Ireland until the Irish people made 
their own laws. Mr. Molloy went into 
details of the system which the Home Rule 
party desired to substitute for the present 
connexion between the two countries, and 
described the manner in which local affairs 
would be confided to the Irish Parliament 
and Imperial matters to the Parliament in 
London, without impairing the integrity of 
the Empire. Mr. O'Sullivan maintained that 
there would be no rest in Ireland until it was 
converted from a province into a nation. 

At this point Mr. P. J. Suyru offered to 
withdraw his amendment, but the Irish 
members would not permit this ; and 

Mr. Guapstone, alter expressing his regret 
at this refusal, said, with regard to local self- 
government in Ireland, the Government, 
while they had been reluctantly compelled to 
postpone the measure they had contemplated 
on the subject, were thoroughly alive to its 
importance. As tothe wider question of a 
separate Legislature, he remarked that the 
discussion had revealed great discrepancies 
between the supporters of the movement as 
to what its real object was, and he advised 
them that their very first step must be to 
make up their minds as to how and by what 
authority the functions of the two Legislatures 
were to be defined, and local distinguished 
from Imperial matters. 

Mr. M. Henry thought that the difficulties 
would not turn out to be so great as they 
seemed to be if Mr. Gladstone would give his 
mind to them; and Mr. O'Donnell remarked 
that, however formidable the objections to 
Home Rule might be, they were not so great 
as the objections to the present system. 
Home Rule did not involve separation, for 
the Irish meant, not only to have local self- 
government for themselves, but to get their 
share in the government of the English and 
Scotch. 

Mr. Ewart protested that the loyal men in 
Ireland would maintain the Imperial con- 
nexion with their lives, and Mr. Plunket pro- 
tested against the Prime Minister’s invitation 
to the Irish members to reopen the Home 
Rule agitation, 

Mr. Sexton made a bitter personal attack 
on Mr. Ewart and Mr. Plunket, and thanked 
the Prime Minister for showing tho Irish 
members how to convince the English people 
of the justice and practicability of their 
scheme. The amendment was then negatived 
by 93 to 37. 

Mr. M’Carruy next moved an amendment 
of great length, setting forth the action of the 
Irish Executive under the Coercion Acts, and 
concluding with a declaration that an imme- 
diate abandonment of all coercive measures 
and the establishment of Constitutiona! 
Government in Ireland are essentially neces- 
sary for the peacs and prosperity of the 
United Kingdom. Dealing chiefly with the 
arrest of Mr. Parnell, he read numerous ex- 
tracts from his speeches since the prorogation 
to show that he had never advocated the 
non-payment of rent, nor the rejection of the 
Land Act. On the contrary, he had re- 
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he had 


commended that it should be tested ; 
used his influence invariably in favour of 


order; and in reference to the ‘‘ prairie 
value,” for which he had been so much 
censured, Mr. M’Carthy showed that it was 
borrowed from a speech of Mr. Bright. Con- 
sidering how the Irish people had been 
deceived by the Liberal party, it was no 
wonder that there should be discontent 
approaching even to disaffection in Ireland, 
but by suppressing the Land League and 
arresting its principal members the Govern- 
ment had deprived themselves of the most 
potent means of preserving order, and were 
responsible for all that had occured since. 

Mr. W. E. For:ter commenced his defence 
of his administration by confessing that he 
had been compelled to put his exceptional 
powers into execution more largely than he 
had expected, but he had no alternative un- 
less he had been prepared to allow the country 
to drift into a condition of excitement which 
might have led to civil war. He also read 
extracts from Mr. Parnell’s speeches, which 
he contended proved that his designs were 
not so harmless as Mr. M’Carthy had repre- 
sented. It was not, however, for the advice 
which he had given that Mr. Parnell was ar- 
rested, but for the means taken to enforce it, 
the intimidation, Boycotting, outrages, and 
murders by which the Land League coerced 
the people to conform to their orders. Of 
these practices Mr. Forster related some 
striking instances, contending that as they 
could not be punished by the ordinary law, 
the Government were driven to theso arrests, 
unless they were prepared to allow the Land 
League to become the real government of 
Ireland. He admitted that he had been some 
time in realizing what Mr. Parnell’s inten- 
tions were, but as soon as he felt convinced 
in his conscience that that gentleman was 
guilty of inciting to intimidation he advised 
the arrests. As to the ‘‘treasonable prac- 
tices,” though he believed that an organized 
attempt to substitute private Courts for the 
Queen’s Courts was a treasonable practice, the 
arrests on that head were made because of 
speeches which, if permitted to go on, would 
have brought about a state of feeling certain 
to end in civil war. In the same manner the 
Land League was suppress:d as soon as it be- 
came evident that it was an intimidating orga- 
nization, and that its members were guilty of 
intimidation. Of these treasonable speeches, 
and of the acts of violence by which the ‘‘ No 
rent” manifesto was enforced, Mr. Forster 
gave the House numerous specimens ; and 
passing to the present situation he expressed 
a conlident belicf that things were getting 
better. Landlords were collecting their rents ; 
farmers were finding out that they had been 
misled by the Land League ; and juries were 
doing their duty. At the same time, the signs 
of improvement were not sufficient to justify 
any relaxation of vigilance or to permit the 
release of the prisoners. At the close of his 
speech Mr. Forster made some remarks in 
vindication of the Land Act, which, he said, 
was beginning to have an effect; and in 
justifying the character and general conduct 
of the Sub-Commissioners, he expressed a 
very decided opinion that the rents in Ireland 
had turned out to be larger than the House 
anticipated when the Act was under discus- 
sion. 

The debate was adjourned on the motion 
of Mr. Redmond. 

The Attorney-General brought in the Cor- 
rupt Practices at Elections Bill, and several 
other Bills were brought in and read a first 
time. 

The House was counted out at 10 minutes 
to 3 o’clock. 


—— + 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
Osporne, THURSDAY. 
The Queen and Princess Beatrice drove 
out yesterday afternoon, attended by the 
Dowager and Duchess of Roxburghe, and 
her Majesty walked and drove this morning 
with the Princess. The Earl of Kenmare, 
K.P., Lord Chamberlain, arrived at Osborne 
to-day, and had an audience of the Queen to 
present an Address from the House of Lords 
in reply to the Speech from the Throne. 
Mrs. Drummond of Megginch arrived at 
Osborne yesterday, and had the honour of 
dining with her Majesty. The Hon. Frances 
Drummond has succeeded the Hon. Ethel 
Cadogan as Maid of Honour in Waiting. 


According to present 
says the Morning Post, the Queen, 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice, will 
embark at Portsmouth about March 15, in 
the steam yacht Vicloria and Albert, and, 
escorted by the Alberta tender, Enchantress, 
Admiralty yacht, and the Galatea, Trinity 
House yacht, proceed to Cherbourg, whence 
the journey will bo completed by special 
train. The return journey will be made in 
the middle of April, to enable her Majesty to 
be in England on tho marriage of Prince 
Leopold, Duke of Albany. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, at- 
tended by Lady Emily Kingscote and the Hon. 
H. Tyrwhitt Wilson, went to Windsor on 
Thursday morning to visit the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught at Windsor Castle. 
The Prince and Princess remained to 
luncheon, and returned to London in the 
afternoon. 

A Windsor correspondent says : The Duchess 
of Connaught has benefited by the change 
from Bagshot to Windsor Castle. Although 
still weak, her health has much improved, and 
her Royal Highness continues to progress 
favourably towards convalescence. 

The Lancet says: ‘‘ We understand that 
the Duchess of Connaught’s sudden removal 
on Sunday from Bagshot to Windsor was in 
consequence of the unsatisfactory stato of the 
sanitary arrangements at Bagshot Park. For 
some weeks very offensive smells have been 
observed about the house, and several of the 
inmates have suffered from obscure forms of 
indisposition. Her Royal Highness had made 
an excellent convalescence for nearly three 
weeks after her confinement, when she de- 
veloped symptoms which were thought to 
depend on poisoning by sewer gas. On 
investigation it was found that a large soil- 
pipe from a disused closet had been simply 
cut through by a careless workman, and its 
open end, leading directly into the main drain, 
was left immediately under the flooring close 
to the central hall, and thus a continuous 
stream of gas was poured into the house. 
Dr. Playfair advised that her Royal High- 
ness should bo removed to Windsor without 
delay, to get her out of the infected atmo- 
sphere. On Sunday Sir William Jenner met 
him in consultation by her Majesty’s com- 
mand, and, completely concurring in this 
view, the removal was at once effected. 
Happily a very decided improvement in her 
Hoyal Highness’s condition is already ap- 
parent, and her symptoms no longer cause 
serious anxiety.” 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Bath and 
family arrived at their residence in Berkeley- 
square on Thursday, from Longleat, War- 
minster. 

The Earl and Countess of Erne arrived 
at their residence in Eaton-square on Thurs- 
day, from Crom Castle, Newton Butler, Iro- 
and. 

The Earl and Countess of Darnley have 
left their residence in Hill-street, Berkeley- 
square, for Cobham Hall, Kent. 

Earl and Countess Granville had a dinner 
party at their residence on Carlton-house- 
terrace on Wednesday night. Afterwards 
Lady Granville had a small and early re- 
a ree 

Jarl Bathurst has left town for Cirencester 
House, Cirencester. 

The Morning Post says that the Earl of 
Wilton, according to a private letter, received 
on Thursday afternoon from Melton Mow- 
bray, was, since his relapse on Tuesday last, 
not worse, but his lordship is very weak 
from the confinement to his bed. Lord Wil- 
ton has been suffering more or less from the 


arrangements 


gout since the 15th of last. month. No 
bulletin or telegraphic statement has been 
issued at his lordship’s house in Grosvenor- 
square. Inquiries from the members of the 
Royal Family and many persona! friends have 
been made, but no further information was 
obtained. Six years ago Lord Wilton, then 
in London, was for several weeks in a critical 
condition, and then suffered from extreme 
debility, but he pulled through, and his friends 
hope that he may do so now. It was stated 
at an inquiry at Egerton Lodge, Melton Mow- 
bray at a late hour on Thursday night that 
the Earl of Wilton was still in a very critical 
condition, though he had regained strength to 
some extent. Altogether there was a decided 
improvement. 

Lord and Lady Tenterden entertained at 
dinner on Wednesday last, at their residence 
in Portland-place, his Excellency the German 
Ambassador, his Excellency the Austrian 
Ambassador and Countess Karolyi, Count 
Herbert Bismarck, Earl and Countess of 
Derby and Lady Margaret Cecil, Karl of 
Redesdale, the Prime Minister, Mrs. and Miss 
Gladstone, Lord and Lady Sudeley, the 
Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P., and Mrs. 

oschen, Sir Arthur Hayter, M.P., and Lady 
Hayter, Hon. Miss Abbott, Mrs. Maxwell, and 
Mr. Sandeson. Lady Tenterden afterwards 
had a reception, which was attended by tho 
Ambassadors and leading members of the 
Corps Diplomatique, and by a numerous and 
fashionable assembly. 

The Bishop of Peterborough is indisposed, 
and has been compellod to leave Leicester, 
where a Church mission is being held. 

Tho marriage of Hon. Arthur Henniker, 
Coldstream Guards, and Hon. Florence 
Milnes will take place shortly after Easter. 

The death is announced of the Hon. 
Douglas Edward Holroyd, brother of the 
Earl of Sheffield. The deceased gentleman 
has been staying at Brighton for the last fow 
months, and succumbed yesterday to an 
attack of paralysis from which he had been 
suffering. Ile was 48 years of age. 


—————__——_ 


THE PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS IN 
RUSSIA. 

The following pastoral has been issued by 
Dr. Adler, the Chief Rabbi: —‘‘ Beloved 
Brethren,—A persecution great and terrible 
has come upon the members of the house of 
Israel in Russia, and their tribulation is 
great, In many places they have lost all 
their substance: in others their lives have 
become the prey of their enemies ; deeds of 
violence have been committed on defenceless 
women and children. The laws of their 
country, from which they expected protec- 
tion, have been powerless to save them from 
the fury of the populace, and thus ow 
brethren in that land are not only over 
whelmed with past misfortunes, but tremble 
for the calamities that may yet come upon 
them. Many have taken to flight, escaping 
with naught but their lives. This piteous 
tale of woe has reached these shores, and has 
moved the hearts of our Christian fellow- 
countrymen to lift up their voice in solemn 
»rotest against such outrage and oppression. 
They have also given utterance to their sym- 
pathy in words aglow with brotherly love and 
tender pity. And with the fruit of their lips 
they have brought the gift of their hands for 
the relief of suffering. Verily the memory of 
their words and actions inthe season of our 
affliction will not pass away from us and our 
children for ever. For the hope is kindled 
within us that these words will take wing and 
will reach the heart of the Ruler of Russia 
and his counsellors, so that they will have 
compassion upon the oppressed and that the 
evil will be stayed. But upon us, brethren 
of the house of Israel, the duty is incumbent 
to prove, by our willingness to make sacri- 
fices, that we recognise our brotherhood 
towards those who suffer. Great and urgent 
is their need. The victims are numbered by’ 
myriads ; already many thousands have fled 
from the land of sorrow, and tens of thou- 
sands will follow them. We must aid them 
to migrate to distant and happier lands. We 
must help them to gain subsistence there for 
themselves and their children by the labour 
of their hands. To effect this object enor- 
mous sums are required; and I call upon 
you, with all earnestness, to bring your offers 
ings in bounty and in plenty, with a generous 
heart and an unstinting hand. How can we, 
who live in safety and happiness in this dear 
England, endure to see the tribulation of our 
brethren without trying to help them? How 
can we, whose lines have fallen in pleasant 
places, bear to hear of the sufferings of those 
who are without home and shelter, without 
raiment and bread, and forbear to open wide 
our hand to assist them? Surely you are 
still, as ever, sons of mercy. In mercy, then, 
hearken to the cry of suffering, and hasten to 
answer it. Say not the evil is distant ; we 
will shut our ears, because the cry cometh 
from afar off ; but, thanking God that such 
evil is far away from you and from your 
homes, prove the greatness of your gratitude 
by the greatness of your help. And may the 
Lord vouchsafe to you His blessing and 
establish the work of your hands.” 


—___ <> 


Personatina Nostewen.—At the Birming- 
ham police-court on Thursday, Mary Jane 
Fearneaux, who gave her age as 42, but 
looked considerably younger, was charged 
with obtaining by fraud various sums of 
money, amounting in the aggregate to be- 
tween £6,000 and £7,000. The prisoner, 
who had been brought from Liverpool the 
previous day, was attired in a Newmarket 
coat, which gave her a somewhat masculine 
appearence though she is of slender figure. 
Mr. Rigby, for the prosecution, said the 
prisoner was charged with obtaining large 
sums of money by various frauds, and with 
falsely representing herself at one time to be 
Lord Arthur Clinton, and, at another, the 
Earl of Lanesborough. The frauds extended 
over a period of some seven or eight years. 
They had been very ingeniously accom- 
plished—so much so, indeed, that the prose- 
cutor, Mr. Beynon, could scarcely be per- 
suaded they wero frauds. In conjunction 
with a man named Gething, who had been 
brought up on the previous day, sho had ob- 
tained some £2,000 from Mr. Beynon, and 
large sums from Mr. Screen and several 
other people. The prisoner was remanded 
for a Sak. The male prisoner now asserts 
that he is the dupe of Fearneaux, and that 
she has ruined him and nearly all his rela- 
tions. He began, he says, by being bound 
for her for several loans, all of which he 
has had to pay. He has in his possession 
what purports to be a security from Lord 
Coleridge for £1,000. Three years since he 
wrote to Lord Coleridge, reminding him of 
tho bond, and asking for help. In reply, he 
was told that his lordship would put the 
matter in the hands of the police if he wrote 
again. This letter, ho says, did not shake 
his confidence. He took itto Mr. Beynon, 
who replied, ‘‘ Don’t write to Lord Coleridge 
again, or we shan’t have a penny.” About 
that time Mr. Beynon received a fictitious 
letter, purporting to come from Lord Cole- 
ridge, which so satisfied him that he was 
dealing with Lord Clinton that until this 
week he has never had any doubt in the 
matter. Gething adds that last week, being 
ill, and having lost all his money by lending 
it to ‘‘ Lord A. P. Clinton,” he wrote again 
to Lord Coleridge, reminding him of the pre- 
vious letter and the bond he held of his for 
£1,000. Lord Coleridge, in reply, said he 
had ‘‘ placed the letter in the hands of the 
Birmingham police,” and the result was 
Gething’s arrest. About seven years ago, it 
seems, Fearneaux lodged at the house of a 
Mrs. Ward, of Aston, and stated, ‘‘as a 
secret,” that she was Lord Arthur Pelham 
Clinton, who had only feigned to die, and for 
whose arrest a warrant was out. She do- 
scribed how the coffin of Lord Clinton was 
filled with stones and buried, while the 
lawyers and doctors wore bribed not to 


say too much. Mrs. Ward believed the 
risoner’s story, and advanced money 
rom time to time on the faith of 
the representations. She also introduced 
“ his lordship” to several of her relations, 
who were desirous of lending money. Mrs. 
Ward and her sister, Mrs. Drew, state that 
they introduced the woman to Gething, who 
is their brother, and that he introduced her 
to Mr. Beynon, from whom she obtained 
£2,000, and to Mr. Screen, from whom she 
obtained £3,000 by various instalments, 
giving as “ securities ” what purported to be 
valuable deeds and letters from Lord Cole- 
ridge, whom she represented as her trustee. 
During the time that she was borrowing the 
money, she nearly always dressed as a man 
‘in the height of fashion,” with gaiters, lae 
vender kid gloves, and walking stick. In this 
costume she gained the affection of two young 
ladies, one of whom became deranged on 
discovering the fraud and had to be placed in 
an asylum, where she is still confined. When 
unable to obtain further loans, Fearneaux 
took a situation as a governess at Casemere 
Farm, near Birmingham, but received notice 
to leave, in the belief that she was a man. 
She afterwards took a situation as attendant 
at Prestwick Asylum, Manchester, but did 
not remain long. When arrested she was 
living with her mother, at 4, Gregson-street, 
Liverpool, and was dressed in feminine attire. 
During the journey, she several times com- 
plained of illness, and wanted the detective 
to alight, but no notice was taken of the re- 
quest, whieh was believed to be only a part 
of an attempt to escape. 


A Wesr Araican ‘lown Burnep.—English 
and French Factories Plundered.—Information 
has just reached Liverpool of the destruction 
by fire of the town of Fouricariah, West 
Africa. The natives, after burning the town, 
Ee the British factories in the neighe 

ourhood, also a French factory. Several of 
the owners of the factories and their clerks 
were missing, and it was feared they had 
been killed. 


Ayoraer Warrant aGainst Loro Huntty. 
—At the Mansion House on Thursday Mr. 
Besley, barrister, attended before the Lord 
Mayor for the parpose of renewing an appli- 
cation for a warrant to be issued against Lord 
Huntly, who had neglected to appear in ree 
sponse to a summons which had been granted 
against him requiring him to appear at that 
court to answer a charge of obtaining over 
£2,000 by false pretences from Mr. Benjamin 
Nicholson. The matter, it will be remem- 
bered, has been several times before the 
court, and the application had been adjourned 
from time to time in order that the defendant 
might appear. Mr. Besley now said that, 
seeing that the summons of the court had 
been disregarded, he had to ask the Lord 
Mayor to issue a warrant against the de- 
fendant in the ordinary way. The Lord 
Mayor at once said that he should grant the 
appaeetion, and ordered a warrant to be ig- 
sued. 


Trane Enterprise 1N Cuina.—It is not a 
little flattering to England, the Building and 
Engineering Times thinks, that among the 
many marked changes tho Chinese as a nation 
have introduced in recent years into their arts 
and manufactures, not a few of them aro in 
close imitation of our own systems. Their 
arsenals and gun factories ‘and their steam 
navigation are manifestly borrowed from 
English ideas, and their enterprise in the 
matter of coal mining was started originally 
by an English mining engineer. This work 
is purely a Government affair, was undertaken 
in 1876, and is now prosecuted in two distinct 
districts, one at Keelung, Island of Formosa, 
and the other at Kaiping near Tientsin, North 
China. The English mining engineer who 
inaugurated the system was supported by a 
staff of only eight or ten foreign workmen. 
The ordinary mining engines and apparatus 
in use at home are employed. Much com- 
plaint was at first made by the engineer of 
the difficulty in getting the consent of the 
superintending native officials to extra exe 
penditure or alteration, even when he cone 
sidered it imperative, but under a change of 
management things seem to work more 
smoothly. ‘The out-put has increased from 
14,000 tons in 1878 to nearly 30,000 for the 
first six months of last year, and with one or 
two more shafts it might be increased to 500 
tons a day. One other industry which the 
Chinese have adopted from Western ideas is 
the woollen factory, which is carried on by 
the aid of machinery imported from Europe, 
but not to any great extent. An unsuccessful 
attempt has been made also to bore petroleum 
wells in Formosa. These enterprises certainly 
are not numerous, but considering what China 
was as a nation within the memory of even 
young men of the pea generation, they 
show, at least, that the vis inertia of the huge 
masses in that country is beginning to wear 
off, and that before long we may expect to see 
China an active and progressive nation. 


Funerat or Sir Witttam Patuiser.—The 
remains of Sir William Palliser, late of the 
18th Hussars, inventor of the well-known 
Palliser projectiles, were interred on Thurs- 
day in ne p Cemetery. Shortly before 
twelve o'clock the funeral cori¢ge, consisting 
of an open car drawn by four horses in deeply 
fringed black housings, two mourning coaches, 
and several private carriages, started from 
the residence of the deceased, Earl’s-court- 
square, and reached the cemetery exactly at 
noon. Amongst the mourners were Mr. John 
Palliser, C.M.G., of Comeragh, county 
Waterford, Captain Wray Palliser, R.N., 
Captain Edward Palliser, late 7th Hussars, 
Captain Henry Palliser, R.N., Captain Wil- 
liam Palliser, late 8th Hussars, Mr. Joseph 
Palliser, Colonel Barton, 18th Hussars, Major 
Adagh, R.E., C.B., and a large number of 
old brother officers, including many from the 
War Office, the India Office, and the Horse 
Guards. There were alsopresent a consider- 
able-number of ladies, the majority carrying 
floral wreaths and crosses, and many per- 
sonal friends and acquaintances, conspicuous 
among whom were Sir Henry James, the 
Attorney-General, colleague of the deceased 
in the representation of Taunton, and Sir 
John Hay. But the most remarkable feature 
in the crowd collected was a large number of 
working men from the estate of the deceased 
at Baron’s Court, whose presence testified to 
the esteem in which the late Sir William 
Palliser was held by those in his employment. 
In the mortuary chapel, as well as at the 
grave, the Burial Service was read by the 
Rev. John Henry Cardwell, vicar of Saint 
Andrew's, Fulham. The coffin, of polished 
oak with brass mountings, bore the inscripe 
tions :—‘‘ Major Sir William Palliser, C.B., 
M.P. Died 4th February, 1882, aged 51 
years.” As it was laid in the private mauso- 
leum, where already rested the ashes of the 
deceased’s eldest son, it was strewn with 
floral tributes of sorrowful affection. 


Fire at tHE Apert Hatt.—About six 
o'clock on Wednesday evening a fire broke 
out in the refreshment department of the 
Albert Hall, South Kensington. A two- 
gallon measure of spirit was upset, and com- 
ing in contact with flame ignited, and set fire 
to the lower part of the refreshment depart- 
ment. The fire-engines were promptly at 
hand, and the fire was put out before more 
than local damage was done. Few of the 
thousands of persons who two hours later 
attended the performance of Mendelssohn’s 
“ Hymn of Praise ” and Rossini’s “‘ Stabat 
Mater” by Mr. Barnby's society knew any« 
thing of the occurrence. 


Tue Nara Co.onisrs anp Sir Henry 
Buiwer.—Commenting on the appointment 
of Sir Henry Bulwer as Governor of the 
Colony, the National Mercury says:—It is 
childish to suppose that Sir Henry Bulwer 
is coming here to do aught else than carry 
out the decrees of Downing-street—whatever 
they may be—about this colony. The fact 
that he comes for two years only shows that 
he comes for a special purpose. It may be to 
do nothing—to leave matters as they are—@ 
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MR. GLADSTONE AND THE CLOTURE. 


Sir Stafford Northcote gave notice on 
Thursday evening that when the Prime 
Minister brings forward his Resolutions 
regulating the Procedure of the House he 
shall oppose the First, embodying the Cid- 
ture. Mr. Marriott, one of the Liberal 
members for Brighton, has also given no- 
tice of an Amendment to the effect that no 
Rule of Procedure can be considered satis- 
factory which confers the power of closing 
the Debate on a bare majority of members. 
In fact, the more Mr. Gladstone's first 
‘new Rule” is considered, the more the 
certainty grows that the House of Com- 
mons will refuse its assent toit. The 
whole drift of public opinion is clearly and 
resolutely against it: it is faintly de- 
fended by a few timid Ministerialist jour- 
nals, and vigorously denounced every- 
where else. Nor is there anything in the 
state of public affairs to warrant so exten- 
sive a suppression of the rights and liber- 
ties of Parliament as Mr. Gladstone now 
proposes; for although the difficulties 
which impede legislation are in them- 
selves a great evil, the endowment 
of the Ministry with an absolute 
and despotic authority would be a 
far greater one, and only to be borne 
under the pressure of some tremendous 
national crisis such as was held by the 
ancient Romans to justify a Dictatorship. 
To pretend that such an innovation is 
necessary to ensure a speedier passage of 
Bankruptcy Bills, or County Board Bills, 
or Rivers Conservancy Bills, is an outrage 
ou the public common sense. The pro- 
posal is nothing less than to confer on the 
Government of the day the power of ter- 
minating Debates exactly when it chooses, 
by tho fiat of a bare majority. The sham 
conditions by which the proposal is ace 
companied only make matters worse, 
because they show that the authors of it 
are aware of its arbitrary character. When 
less than forty members oppose the ap- 
plication of the Clélure, this opposition 
may be overruled by any majority what- 
soever. If thirty-eight are against it, 
thirty-nine can silence them. It is only 
when the minority exceeds forty that a 
show of moderation is introduced by the 
provision that the majority in that case 
niust number more than two hundred 
inembers. ‘Thus, if the minority be forty, 
the majority must be two hundred and 
one; but then if the minority be two hun- 
dred, the majority need be no larger, for 
two hundred and one would still be 
enough. In the same way, two hundred 
and fifty could silence two hundred and 
forty-nine; three hundred could silence 
two hundred and ninety-nine, and that, 
too, Without debate or protest. The limi- 
tation imposed is a mere form, which, in 
so far as it masks the real nature of the 
Rule, only makes it more dangerous. As 
the Minister will always have the required 
number at his disposal—for one who has 
not must very soon cease to be Minister— 
it is clear that if the Rule is passed, the 
freedom of speech so long enjoyed by 
members of the House of Cowmons will 
be placed entirely at the mercy of one man: 
and what is really the final cause of Par- 
liamentary Government will cease to exist. 
Now, we must remind the country that 
this particular polity, which it is the boast 
of Englishmen to have matured, has not 
been maintained so long for the sake of 
legislation, but for the sake of liberty. 
We cannot allow the second to be sacrificed 
to the first, and at any cost the House of 
Commons is bound to reject this innova- 
tion. It cannot be entertained for a mo- 
ment. If it were to be adopted there would 
be very little necessity for the other eleven 
rules which Mr. Gladstone has added to it. 
Absolute master of the debates, the leader 
of the House would arrange business as he 
pleased, and he would generally be able 
to bend private members to his will by 
threatening to stop discussion unless they 
submitted to his will.—Standard. 
Se ioe 
THE QUEEN'S VISIT TO MENTONE. 
The statement has been made, ap- 
parently with a political motive, that 
the Queen's projected visit to Mentone 
is suggested by failing health, occasioned 
by political anxiety, and especially by 
distress as to the state of Ireland. 
Our readers will hear with satisfaction 
that there is no foundation for this re- 
presentation with regard either to the 
mental or physical condition of the 
Queen. No one can wonder that the 
Queen should desire to exchange a few 
of the bleak and gloomy weeks of an 
English spring for the bright sunshine 
and clear air of the Riviera. A resi- 
dence at Mentone, such as the Court 
Circular announces that her Majesty in- 
tends to make, from March till imme- 
diately after Master, that is till the se- 
cond week of April, will cut out, as it 
were, the very core of our season of 
easterly winds and March dust, and di- 
minish the discomforts of a Bri- 
tish winter in a sensible degree. 
The Queen mentions her intention 
of preserving a strict’ incognita 
during her stay abroad, and no doubt the 
deliberate sincerity of this resolve will be 
recognised by all foreign authorities and 
carefully carried out. Were it otherwise 
the little tour could scarcely he looked 
upon as a refreshing or reposeful holiday. 
he wish to escape from notice, which 
though always loyal and respectful may be 
often very troublesome and tiring, is pro- 
kabiy one of the Queen's motives for taking 
a holiday abroad. There are others suf- 
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ficiently conceivable, however, even to 
persons who possess Highland castles and 
Villas by the shores of southern England. 
The complete change of climate supplies 
a tonic not to be obtained by Britons 
within the bounds of their own four seas. 
The change may not be from cold to 
warmth. On the contrary, it is probable 
England has during the present remark- 
able winter enjoyed an average higher 
temperature than many wintering places 
in the South of Europe. But the bright- 
ness of the sunshine, the clearness of the 
air, they enjoy are something quite un- 


familiar in our beloved island. They are } 


enough in themselves to animate the spirits 
and excite the mind. They make physi- 
cal exercise a joy, mere existence a plea- 
sure. There is something to be said with 
truth against every individual town or 
village on the south line of the French 
coast. Cannes and Mentone are dull, and 
have only lately freed themselves from 
sanitary suspicion. Nice is not dull, but 
neither is it safe for invalids, from a 
climatic point of view, owing to its ex- 
posure to cold winds. Monaco is wicked. 
But whatever their defects as points of re- 
sidence may be, the enchanting roads 
which wander from one to the other cause 
them all to be forgotten. If Monaco be 
wicked, it is with the wickedness of para- 
dise. Nature has done such wonders 
there, man has not been able to deface 
them. On the surface, indeed, he has co- 
operated with her as far as in him lay to 
produce a perfect result. More lovely 
gardens are not to be found than those from 
which the visitor may survey some of the 
loveliest sea views in Europe. He needs not 
gamble, though it has been hinted that 
those guests at the big hotel are most 
welcome who most risk their luck at the 
tables. He is provided with admirable 
reading-rooms and delightful concerts. 
Under it all squirms the serpent, but 
a residence of a week or two will not 
hurt the tenderest conscience. A delightful 
excursion, not very well-known or very 
often made, is out to the end of the pro- 
montory of Antibes. The view thence is 
exactly the reverse of that from San Carlo. 
The coast line right and left divides the 
blue sea from the lovely green shores in 
curving lines, the vine and olive-clad hills 
slope gently upwards crowned with their 
rock-built villages, and behind all rise the 
snowy Maritime Alps, looking as if they 
stood there to guard their Italy, which 
they have not known how to guard. That 
view is one which remains indelible in the 
memory. 
blindfold there and back again from the 
heart of a London fog, allowed to gaze 
and fix it on his heart for the space of 
half an hour, would not have paid too dearly 
for his gain. No, it may not be gainsaid, 
England is a very good place to go away 
from in the winter and early spring. Itis 
for English people at any rate (and for 
some Americans) the best place in the 
world to live in, but not just at this time 
of year. What it might be if we con- 
sumed our own smoke in another sense 
from personal consumption of it down our 
throats is another thing. We in the big 
towns might then see the sun at other 
times than in the height of summer, we 
might know the sky was blue on more 
exact authority than the assertion of the 
poets, we might have the nightingales 
back in London, we might escape the 
rasping sore throat now threatening to be 
national und chronic. But eveu then we 
should miss much that the sojourner at 
Mentone will find, and find this year, we 
trust, in even unusual abundance. The 
soft refreshing air, the brilliant sunbeams, 
the vegetation almost tropical in character 
and luxuriance, the sea bluer, sweeter, 
calmer than that even which washes our 
fair Devonshire or Cornwall coasts—all 
these have a power to soothe and charm 
peculiar to themselves. Joined to com- 
plete abandonment of work, release from 
responsibility, and cessation from tedious 
ceremonial, they will, as is the nation’s 
cordial hope, give the Queen the perfect 
rest and enjoyment they offer to the open 
eyes and disengaged mind.—VDaily News. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ITEMS. 
(FROM THE ‘* STANDARD.”’) 


The Queen has been pleased to signify her 
intention of conferring upon Lord Carling- 
ford the honour of Knighthood of the Order 
of St. Patrick, in the room of the late Lord 
Lurgan. 

We believe that a large number of mem- 
bers on the Liberal side of the House object 
to the Rule regarding the closing of Debate, 
and that they are privately exerting them- 
selves to induce the Government to make it 
less stringent in its character. 

Information has been received that Mr. 
Fottrell, the Solicitor to the Irish Land Com- 
mission, who was responsible for the issue of 
the pamphlet to which attention has been 
drawn in these columns, has resigned his 
office. 

The bills referring to the Channel Tunnel 
will, we understand, be referred to the 
Special Committee, partly nominated by the 
House and partly by the Committee of Selec- 
tion. It is expected that the Committee will 
take evidence on tho military part of the 
question. 


(FROM THE ‘‘ DAILY NEWS.”) 


In connection with the newrules which 
Mr. Gladstone will submit to the House of 
Commons on Monday next, we learn that Mr. 
Ashton Dilke intends to move that the num- 
ber of Standing Committees proposed shall 
be increased from two to five, and that the 
new Committees shall deal respectively with 
Irish and Scotch questions, and with the 
Budget. Sir George Campbell has already 
given notice of a Committee for Scotland, and 
Mr. Dillwyn will also probably propose the 
appointment of a Budget or Financial Com- 
mittee. p 

If the House agrees to the Prime Minister's 
resolution appointing Standing Committees, 
it is, we believe, intended to find accommo- 
dation for them by causing two committee- 
rooms upstairs to be temporarily thrown into 
one by means of a movable partition. 

It will be observed that the rules of pro- 
cedure of which Mr. Gladstone has given 
notice makes no provision for dealing with 
the modern extension of what is known as 
the question-hour. It is probable that an 
attempt will be made to remedy this omission 
by an amendment. 

Another matter left unprovided for is the 
practice of vexatious sg iy t which so far 
as the session has gone has been of nightly 
occurrence, as it was last session. The 
attention of the House will also be called to 
this matter by an amendment, moved by a 
private member. 

We understand that the Home Secretary 
does not intend to introduce this session a 
Water Bill for the metropolis. This will be 
a matter for consideration after the passing 
of a measure for the reform of Metropolitan 
Government. 

The President of the Board of Trade will 
not move for leave to introduce the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill till after the new rules of proce- 
dure have been disposed of. Nor will any 
any other Ministerial measures in the mean- 
time be advanced. 


The man who should travel f 
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PARIS, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1882. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—THURSDAY. 


The Lorn Cuancettor took his seat on the 
woolsack shortly before five o’clock. 


THE LAND COMMISSION AND THE OATH. 

Lord Lonerorp moved for a copy of a letter 
addressed to him by the Secretary of the 
Irish Land Commission, in explanation of 
the circumstances in which the pamphlet en- 
titled ‘‘ How to become the owner of your 
farm,” was printed at the Queen’s printing 
office, Dublin. In doing so he took occasion 
to condemn some of the notices issued by 
the Land Commission. 

Lord Monck, from a long knowledge of the 
Secretary of the Irish Land Commission, 
bore testimony to that gentleman’s general 
efficiency in the public service. 

Lord Car.ingrorv said there would be no 
objection to the production of the letter ; 
but a correspondence for which he intended 
to move would put the House in much fuller 
possession of ali the circumstances relating to 
the publication of ‘‘ How to become the owner 
of your farm.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

THE JEWS IN RUSSIA. 

The Duke of Sowerser asked whether the 
Secretary of State could communicate to the 
House any recent information relating to the 
treatment of the Jews in Russia. 

Lord Granvit_e thought it hardly necessary 
to claim for the Government of which he was 
a member that they sympathised with the 
victims of oppression wherever the latter 
might be found, and it was needless to say 
that their sympathy would not be less in 
a case in which the victims were of the 
Jewish race; but as to diplomatic interference 
by us in such a matter, we were precluded 
from that by the fact that we did not permit 
such interference by any other Power in re- 
ference to British subjects. However, putting 
aside the question of right, he did not think 
that anything could be more inexpedient than 
official interference. As to private and con- 
fidential representations, he was sure that no 
one in the place of Foreign Minister would 
omit any suitable opportunity of making 
them ; but public comments on those repre- 
sentations would, of course, entirely change 
their character. Our consuls had communi- 
cated the facts which had come to their know- 
ledge, and he now begged to lay on the table 
a copy of correspondence connected with 
those outrages. 

Lord Satissury concurred with the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs in thinking that 
official representations as to these outrages 
would be of very doubtful utility. 

Lord Suarrespury was of the same opi- 
nion ; but thought the few words said on the 
subject that evening would do good in the 
cause of the oppressed Jews. 

Their Lordships adjourned at 10 minutes to 
6 o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tutrspay. 
The Speaker took the chair at four o’clock. 


THE RULES OF PROCEDURE. 

Sir S. Norrucore gave notice that when 
the Prime Minister's Procedure Resolutions 
were brought forward, he would oppose the 
first, which relates to the cléture. 

On the same subject, Mr. SEXTON gave 
notice that before the debate began he would 
move a ‘‘ call of the House.” Mr. A. Balfour 
gave notice that he will move to defer the 
clôture resolution until the others are disposed 
of, and Mr. Marriott, from the Liberal 
benches, gave notice that he will movea 
counter resolution declaring that no rule will 
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be satisfactory which closes debate by a bare | 


majority. 
HONOURS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

In answer to Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Guav- 
sTONE stated that her Majesty has been pleased 
to confer the rank of Privy Councillor on 
Sir H. Robinson, and also to create Sir E. 
Wood a G.C.M.G. and Sir H. de Villiers a 
K.C.M.G. In addition to these honours, the 
dignity of a G.C.M.G. has been accepted by 
President Brand, subject to the consent of the 
Volksraad. 

THE OUTRAGES ON THE JEWS IN RUSSIA. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Serjeant 
Simon, Mr. Guiavsrone said the Government 
did not think it would be expedient to make 
any formal representation to the Russian Go- 
vernment in regard to the outrages inflicted 


on the Jews; and in answer to Sir J. Hay, | 


who suggested the constitutional alternative 
of dissolution or resignation, he said the Go- 
vernment did not intend to take any steps in 
regard to the division of Tuesday. 


THE ADDRESS. 


The adjourned debate on Mr. P. J. Smyth’s 
Home Rule amendment to the Address was 
resumed by Mr. Dawson, who, speaking as 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin, pointed out some 
of the inconveniences of the present system, 
and was continued by Mr. T. D. Sullivan, 
who declared that law and order would never 
prevail in Ireland until the Irish people made 
their own laws. Mr. Molloy went into 
details of the system which the Home Rule 
party desired to substitute for the present 
connexion between the two countries, and 
described the manner in which local affairs 
would be confided to the Irish Parliament 
and Imperial matters to the Parliament in 
London, without impairing tho integrity of 
the Empire. Mr. O’Sullivan maintained that 
there would be no rest in Ireland until it was 
converted from a province into a nation. 

At this point Mr. P. J. Suyru offered to 
withdraw his amendment, but the Irish 
members would not permit this ; and 

Mr. Guanstone, after expressing his regret 
at this refusal, said, with regard to local self- 
government in Ireland, the Government, 
while they had been reluctantly compelled to 
postpone the measure they had contemplated 
on the subject, were thoroughly alive to its 
importance. As tothe wider question of a 
separate Legislature, he remarked that the 
discussion had revealed great discrepancies 
between the supporters of the movement as 
to what its real object was, and he advised 
them that their very first step must be to 
make up their minds as to how and by what 
authority the functions of the two Legislatures 
were to be defined, and local distinguished 
from Imperial matters. 

Mr. M. Henry thought that the difficulties 
would not turn out to be so great as they 
seemed to be if Mr. Gladstone would give his 
mind to them; and Mr. O’Donnell remarked 
that, however formidable the objections to 
Home Rule might be, they were not so great 
as the objections to the present system. 
Home Rule did not involve separation, for 
the Irish meant, not only to have local self- 
government for themselves, but to get their 
share in the government of the English and 
Scotch. 

Mr. Ewarr protested that the loyal men in 
Ireland would maintain the Imperial con- 
nexion with their lives, and Mr. Plunket pro- 
tested against the Prime Minister’s invitation 
to the Irish members to reopen the Home 
Rule agitation. 

Mr. Sexron made a bitter personal attack 
on Mr. Ewart and Mr. Plunket, and thanked 
the Prime Minister for showing the Irish 
members how to convince the English people 
of the justice and practicability of their 
scheme. The amendment was then negatived 
by 93 to 37. 

Mr. M’Cartuy next moved an amendment 
of great length, setting forth the action of the 
Irish Executive under the Coercion Acts, and 
concluding with a declaration that an imme- 
diate abandonment of all coercive measures 
and the establishment of Constitutional 
Government in Ireland are essentially neces- 
sary for the peaca and prosperity of the 
United Kingdom. Dealing chiefly with the 
arrest of Mr. Parnell, he read numerous ex- 
tracts from his speeches since the prorogation 
to show that, he had never advocated the 
non-payment of sent, nor the rejection of the 
Land Act. On the contrary, he had re- 
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commended that it should be tested; he had 
used his influence invariably in favour of 
order; and in reference to the “ prairie 
value,” for which he had been so much 
censured, Mr. M’Carthy showed that it was 
borrowed from a speech of Mr. Bright. Con- 
sidering how the Irish people had been 
deceived by the Liberal party, it was no 
wonder that there should be discontent 
approaching even to disaffection in Ireland, 
but by “suppressing the Land League and 
arresting its principal members the Govern- 
ment had deprived themselves of the most 
potent means of preserving order, and were 
responsible for all that had occured since. 

Mr. W.'E. Forster commenced his defence 
of his administration by confessing that he 
had been compelled to put his exceptional 
powers into execution more largely than he 
had expected, but he had no alternative un- 
less he had been prepared to allow the country 
to drift into a condition of excitement which 
might have led to civil war. He also read 
extracts from Mr. Parnell’s speeches, which 
he contended proved that his designs were 
not so harmless as Mr. M’Carthy had repre- 
sented. It was not, however, for the advice 
which he had given that Mr. Parnell was ar- 
rested, but for the means taken to enforce it, 
the intimidation, Boycotting, outrages, and 
murders by which the Land League coerced 
the people to conform to their orders. Of 
these practices Mr. Forster related some 
striking instances, contending that as they 
could not be punished by the ordinary law, 
the Government were driven to these arrests, 
unless they were prepared to allow the Land 
League to become the real government of 
Ireland. He admitted that he had been some 
time in realizing what Mr. Parnell’s inten- 
tions were, but as soon as he felt convinced 
in his -conscience that that gentleman was 
guilty of inciting to intimidation he advised 
the arrests. As to the ‘‘treasonable prac- 
tices,” though he believed that an organized 
altempt to substitute private Courts for the 
Queen’s Courts was a treasonable practice, the 
arrests on that head were made because of 
speeches which, if permitted to go on, would 
have brought about a state of feeling certain 
to end in civil war. In the same manner the 
Land League was suppressed as soon as it be- 
came evident that it was an intimidating orga- 
nization, and that its members were guilty of 
intimidation. Of these treasonable speeches, 
and of the acts of violence by which the ‘‘ No 
rent” manifesto was enforced, Mr. Forster 
gave the House numerous specimens ; and 
passing to the present situation he expressed 
a confident belief that things were getting 
better. Landlords were collecting their rents ; 
farmers were finding out that they had been 
misled by the Land League ; and juries were 
doing their duty. At the same time, the signs 
of improvement were not sufficient to justify 
any relaxation of vigilance or to permit the 
release of the prisoners. At the close of his 
speech Mr. Forster made some remarks in 
vindication of the Land Act, which, he said, 
was beginning to have an effect ; and in 
justifying the character and general conduct 
of the Sub-Commissioners, he expressed a 
very decided opinion that the rents in Ireland 
had turned out to be larger than the House 
anticipated when the Act was under discus- 
sion. 

The debate was adjourned on the motion 
of Mr. Redmond. 

The Attorney-General brought in the Cor- 
rupt Practices at Elections Bill, and several 
other Bills were brought in and read a first 
time. 

The House was counted out at 10 minutes 
to 3 o'clock. 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
OSBORNE, THURSDAY. 


The Queen and Princess Beatrice drove | 


out yesterday afternoon, attended by the 
Dowager and Duchess of Roxburghe, and 
her Majesty walked and drove this morning 
with the Princess. The Earl of Kenmare, 
K.P., Lord Chamberlain, arrived at Osborne 
to-day, and had an audience of the Queen to 
present an Address from the House of Lords 


| in reply to the Speech from the Throne. 


Mrs. Drummond of Megginch arrived at 
Osborne yesterday, and had the honour of 
dining with her Majesty. The Hon. Frances 
Drummond has succeeded the Hon. Ethel 
Cadogan as Maid of Honour in Waiting. 


According to present arrangements 
says the Morning Post, the Queen, 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice, will 
embark at Portsmouth about March 15, in 
the steam yacht Victoria and Albert, and, 
escorted by the Alberta tender, Enchantress, 
Admiralty yacht, and the Galatea, Trinity 
House yacht, proceed to Cherbourg, whence 
the journey will be completed by special 
train. The return journey will be made in 
the middle of April, to enable her Majesty to 
be in England on the marriage of Prince 
Leopold, Duke of Albany. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, at- 
tended by Lady Emily Kingscote and the Hon. 
H. Tyrwhitt Wilson, went to Windsor on 
Thursday morning to visit the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught at Windsor Castle. 
The Prince and Princess remained to 
luncheon, and returned to Loadon in the 
afternoon. 

A Windsor correspondentsays : The Duchess 
of Connaught has benefited by the change 
from Bagshot lo Windsor Castle. Although 
still weak, her health has much improved, and 
her Royal Highness continues to progress 
favourably towards convalescence. 

The Lancet says: ‘‘ We understand that 
the Duchess of Connaught’s sudden removal 
on Sunday from Bagshot to Windsor was in 
consequence of the unsatisfactory state of the 
sanitary arrangements at Bagshot Park. Tor 
some weeks very offensive smells have been 
observed about the house, and several of the 
inmates have suffered from obscure forms of 
indisposition. Her Royal Highness had made 
an excellent convalescence for nearly three 
weeks after her confinement, when she de- 
veloped symptoms which were thought to 
depend on poisoning by sewer gas. -On 
investigation it was found that a large soil- 
pipe from a disused closet had been simply 
cut through by a careless workman, and its 
open end, leading directly into the main drain, 
was left immediately under the flooring close 
to the central hall, and thus a continuous 
stream of gas was poured into the house. 
Dr. Playfair advised that her Royal High- 
ness should be removed to Windsor without 
delay, to get her out of the infected atmo- 
sphere. On Sunday Sir William Jenner met 
him in consultation by her Majesty’s com- 
mand, and, completely concurring in this 
view, the removal was at once effected. 
Happily a very decided improvement in her 
Hoyal Highness’s condition is already ap- 
parent, and her symptoms no longer cause 
serious anxiety.” 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Bath and 
family arrived at their residence in Berkeley- 
square on Thursday, from Longleat, War- 
minster. 

The Earl and Countess of Erne arrived 
at their residence in Haton-square on Thurs- 
day, from Crom Castle, Newton Butler, Ire- 
land. 

Tho Earl and Countess of Darnley have 
left their residence in Hill-street, Berkeley- 
square, for Cobham Hall, Kent. 

Earl and Countess Granville had a dinner 
party at their residence on Carlton-house- 
terrace on Wednesday night. Afterwards 
Lady Granville had a small and early ro- 
ception. 

Garl Bathurst has left town for 
House, Cirencester. 

The Morning Post says that the Earl of 
Wilton, according to a private letter, received 
on Thursday afternoon from Melton Mow- 
bray, was, since his relapse on Tuesday last, 
not worse, but his lordship is very weak 
from the confinement to his bed. Lord Wil- 
ton has been suffering more or less from the 
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gout since the 15th of last month. No 
bulletin or telegraphic statement has been 
issued at his lordship’s house in Grosvenor- 
square. Inquiries from the members of the 
Royal Family and many personal friends have 
been made, but no further information was 
obtained. Six years ago Lord Wilton, then 
in London, was for several weeks in a critical 
condition, and then suffered from extreme 
debility, but he pulled through, and his friends 
hope that he may do so now. It was stated 
at an inquiry at Egerton Lodge, Melton Mow- 
bray at a late hour on Thursday night that 
the Earl of Wilton was still in a very critical 
condition, though he had regained strength to 
some extent. Altogether there was a decided 
improvement. 

Lord and Lady Tenterden entertained at 
dinner on Wednesday last, at their residence 
in Portland-place, his Excellency the German 
Ambassador, his Excellency the Austrian 
Ambassador and Countess Karolyi, Count 
Herbert Bismarck, Earl and Countess of 
Derby and Lady Margaret Cecil, Earl of 
Redesdale, the Prime Minister, Mrs. and Miss 
Gladstone, Lord and Lady Sudeley, the 
Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P., and Mrs. 

ochen, Sir Arthur Hayter, M.P., and Lady 
Hayter, Hon. Miss Abbott, Mrs. Maxwell, and 
Mr. Sandeson. Lady Tenterden afterwards 
had a reception, which was attended by the 
Ambassadors and leading members of the 
Corps Diplomatique, and by a numerous and 
fashionable assembly. 

The Bishop of Peterborough is indisposed, 
and has been compelled to leave Leicester, 
where a Church mission is being held. 

The marriage of Hon. Arthur Henniker, 
Coldstream Guards, and Hon. Florence 
Milnes will take place shortly after Easter. 

The death is announced of the Hon. 
Douglas Edward Holroyd, brother of the 
Earl of Sheffield. The deceased gentleman 
has been staying at Brighton for the last few 
months, and succumbed yesterday to an 
attack of paralysis from which he had been 
suffering. He was 48 years of age. 
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THE REPORTED MURDER OF MR. STILLMAN. 


No further information has been received 
respecting the report that the Times cor- 
respondent, Mr. Stillman, had been mur- 
dered between Jakova and Ipek. ‘Tne Times 
says :—At the Foreign Office a similar re- 
port has been received from Cettinje of the 
murder and decapitation of an Englishman 
named Stillman by Albanians in this district. 
There is ground for hope, however, that, so 
far as our correspondent is concerned, the 
report is inascurate. On Thursday, we re- 
ceived letters from Mr. Stillman, dated 
Athens, January 31, in which he expressed 
no intention of leaving the capital; and if 
even he set out on the next day it is barely 
possible that he can have reached the district 
indicated in the telegram, some seventy miles 
from Scutari, within the period at which the 
alleged murder must have occurred. A still 
stronger assurance of Mr. Stillman’s safety is 
furnisned by the fact that in our issue of 


| Wednesday there appeared a telegram, which 


we received from Athens on the previous day, 
bearing Mr. Stillman’s name. It is possible 
that our correspondent may have authorized 
some person to act for him and to use his 
name, but the facts we have stated justify the 
hope that the report of our correspondent’s 
death has no foundation. Unfortunately, to 
telegrams sent to Athens on Thursday night 
no answer has yet been received. 
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THE GHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME. 

A message from Dover on Friday morning 
says :—The first half-mile of the Shakespeare 
heading of the Channel Tunnel experimental 
borings has just been completed. The work 
continues satisfactorily, and a steady uniform 
rate of progress is being maintained. The 
borings are now proceeding under the’sea in 
the direction of the Admiralty Pier at Dover. 
The work at No. 3 shaft has been suspended 
for the erection of more powerful pumps, the 
miners having struck upoa a spring. 

The bills referring to the Channel Tunnel 
will, the Standard says, be referred to a 
Special Committee, partly nominated by the 
House and partly by the Committee of Selec- 
tion. It is expected that the Committee will 
tako evidence on the military part of the 
question. 

In presence of ali that has been written 


| withia the last few weeks in connection with 


the proposed Channel Tunnel concerning the 
danger of an invasion of England, states a 
Vienna telegram in the Daily Telegraph, the 
following bon mot of Count von Moltke may 
be appropriately quoted :—‘‘ I have five dif- 
ferent plans for invading England, but I have 
not yet been able to discover one for getting 
out of it.” 

It is to be regretted, says Jron, in a matter 
of such importance, the successful develop- 
ment of one of the holdest of engineering 
schemes which has ever been attempted, that 
there should be c@flicting interests at work. 
When an operation of such magnitude, and 
involving the outlay of such an immense 
sum of money is in question, there is every 
necessity for union and concerted action 
rather than rivalry and division. And yet it 
would appear that two projects are already in 
the field for utilising the tunnel which, there 
is reason to hope, will be by and by com- 
pleted between France and England. The 
Channel Tunnel Company, as our readers 
are aware, propose to bring in a bill 
during the present session of Parliament for 
the construction of an approach to the tunnel 
at this end, which would be the first instal- 
ment of a line intended to run through the 
whole length ultimately. Sir Edward Watkin, 
who was at one period associated with the 
company just alluded to, seceded from it some 
time since, chiefly because he disagreed with 
his colleagues as to the suitableness of Dover 
for a starting point. His name now appears 
in connection with the Submarine Continental 
Railway Company, which is apparently affi- 
liated to the South-Eastern Railway Company. 
If the cause assigned for Sir Edward’s sepa- 
ration from the Channel Company be correct, 
it might be expected that he had a counter- 
scheme to propose ; but this does not seem to 
be the case, and we are driven to the con- 
clusion that the railway company of which he 
is chairman seeks to obtain a preponderating 
influence over the future route to aa. 
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Personatinc Nostemen.—At the Birming- 
ham police-court on Thursday, Mary Jane 
Fearneaux, who gave her age as 42, but 
looked considerably younger, was charged 
with obtaining by fraud various sums of 
money, amounting in the aggregate to be- 
tween £6,000 and £7,000. The prisoner, 
who had been brought from Liverpool the 
previous day, was attired in a Newmarket 
coat, which gave her a somewhat masculine 
appearance, though sho is of slender figure. 
Mr. Rigby, for the prosecution, said the 
prisoner was charged with obtaining large 
sums of money by various frauds, and with 
falsely representing herself at one time to be 
Lord Arthur Clinton, and, at another, the 
Earl of Lanesborough. ‘The frauds extended 
over a period of some seven or eight years. 
They had been very ingeniously accom- 
plished—so much so, indeed, that the prose- 
cutor, Mr. Beynon, could scarcely be per- 
suaded they were frauds. In conjunction 
wilh a man named Gething, who had been 
brought up on the previous day, she had ob- 
tain | some £2,000 from Mr. Beynon, and 
lars- sums from Mr. Screen and several 
othe. pvople. The prisoner was remanded 
for a week. The male prisoner now asserts 
that he is the dupe of Fearneaux, and that 
she has ruined him and nearly all his rela- 
tions. lle began, he says, by being bound 
for her for several loans, all of which he 
has had to pay. Ile has in his possession 
what purports to be a security from Lord 
Coleridge for £1,000. Three years since he 
wrote to Lord Coleridge, reminding him a 
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the bond, and asking for help. In repiy, he 
was told that his lordship would put the 
matter in the hands of the police if he wrote 
again. This letter, he says, did not shake 
his confidence. He took it to Mr. Beynon, 
who replied, ‘‘ Don’t write to Lord Coleridge 
again, or we shan’t have a penny.” About 
that time Mr. Beynon received a fictitious 
letter, purporting to come from Lord Cole- 
ridge, which so satisfied him that he was 
dealing with Lord Clinton that until this 
week he has never had any doubt in the 
matter. Gething adds that last week, being 
ill, and having lost all his money by lending 
it to “ Lord A. P. Clinton,” he wrote «gain 
to Lord Coleridge, reminding him of the pre- 
vious letter and the bond he held of his for 
£1,000. Lord Coleridge, in reply, said he 
had ‘‘ placed the letter in the hands of tie 
Birmingham police,” and the result was 
Gething’s arrest. About seven years ago, it 
seems, Fearneaux lodged at the house of a 
Mrs. Ward, of Aston, and stated, “as a 
secret,” that she was Lord Arthur Pelbam 
Clinton, who had only feigned to die, and for 
whose arrest a warrant was out. She de- 
scribed how the coffin of Lord Clinton was 
filled with stones and buried, while the 
lawyers and doctors were bribed not to 
say too much. Mrs. Ward believed the 
prisoner’s story, and advanced money 
from time to time on the faith of 
the representations. She also introduced 
“ his lordship” to several of her relations. 
who were desirous of lending money. Mrs. 
Ward .and her sister, Mrs. Drew, state that 
they introduced the woman to Gething. who 
is their brother, and that he introduced her 
to Mr. Beynon, from whom she obtained 
£2,000, and to Mr. Screen, from whom she 
obtained £3,000 by various instalments, 
giving as ‘‘ securities ” what purported to be 
valuable deeds and letters from Lord Cole- 
ridge, whom she represented as her trustee. 
During the time that she was borrowing the 
money, she nearly always dressed as a man 
‘in the height of fashion,” with gaiters, la- 
vender kid gloves, and walking stick. In this 
costume she gained the affection of two young 
ladies, one of whom became deranged on 
discovering the fraud and had to be placed in 
an asylum, where she is still confined. When 
unable to obtain further loans, Fearneaux 
took a situation as a governess at Casemere 
Farm, near Birmingham, but received notice 
to leave, in the belief that she was a man. 
She afterwards took a situation as attendant 
at Prestwick Asylum, Manchester, but did 
not remain long. When arrested she was 
living with her mother, at 4, Gregson-street, 
Liverpool, and was dressed in feminine attire. 
During the journey, she several times com- 
plained of illness, and wanted the detective 
to alight, but no notice was taken of the re- 
quest, whieh was believed to be only a part 
of an attempt to escape. 


Tue Bequest or tHE Lare Mr. Jous 
Jones.—On inquiry at the former residence of 
the late Mr. John Jones, the army clothier of 
Piccadilly, who left his magnificent collection 
of china, enamels, etc., to South Kensington, 
a contemporary was informed that until the 
whole of the art treasures of the deceased 
have been valued for the purposes of inland 
revenue nothing will be done towards their 
transfer to South Kensington Museum. After 
they have been valued they will be catalogued 
afresh, and subsequently they will be for- 
warded to the great national collection which 
they will do so much to enrich. 


Tue VERDICT IN THE SHEFFIELD PoisoninG 
Case.—One of the jurymen in the Kate Dover 
case has explained how the verdict was ar- 
rived at. Five of the jurors, of whom he 
was one, were for finding a verdict of wilfu} 
murder, but seven had determined to reduce 
the crime to manslaughter, on the ground 
that Dover intended to make Mr. Skinner ill 
only. The seven were also influenced by the 
reason that no adequate motive for the murder 
could be found or suggested. The five sag- 
gested that a verdict of wilful murder shou 
be returned, coupled with a strong recom- 
mendation to mercy, which would probably 
have the effect of saving the prisoner’s life. 
Two of the minority then went over to the 
majority, and the sequel is thus related by 
the juror who has thought fit to disclose the 
secrets of the jury-room:—‘‘I had, as far as 
I was concerned, done all I could then, but 
I told all my fellow-jurymen that if we 
did return a verdict of ‘ manslaughter ’ thou- 
sands would receive it with indignation and 
the whole Press of England with dissatisfac- 
tion. That had no effect. The two left with 
me consulted, and decided that as three could 
not alter nine they thought it better to join 
the majority. I was then alone, so I con- 
sented, too ; but, truly, ever since I have re- 
gretted that when we had returned before bis 
lordship the judge to deliver our verdict I did 
not cover my face with my hands, because I 
oy tke verdict to be an outrage upon jus- 
ice. 


Mr. Rusxin.—A Ruskin Society has been 
formed in Sheffield for promoting the 
study and circulation of Mr. Ruskin’s writ- 
ings and aiding his practical efforts for social 
improverren.t Mr. Mundella has written to 
say that he will become a patron of the so- 
ciety, adding—‘‘ I am very well acquainted 
with some of Mr. Ruskin’s works, and with 
the great service he has rendered to litera- 
ture and art. I am sure the working men of 
Sheflield cannot fail to profit by a better ac- 
quaintance with his writings.” Mr. C. Stuart- 
Wortley, M.P., has also become a patron of 
the society. 
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ACCIDENT IN THE Hunting FreLp.—Captain 
Tomkinson met with a severe accident on 
Wednesday while out with the Cheshire 
Hounds. He was was riding a powerful 
brown horse, when the animal bolted, knock- 
ing several persons down. It then charged 
the Combermere Park railings and cut its 
chest open. Captain Tomkinson was thrown 
heavily, and three of his ribs were broken. 


A New Dancer.—The clumsy attempt te 
kill Mr. Forster by sending an explosive 
letter, which his secretaries would have 
opened. directs attention to dangers from 
which all men but Czars have hitherto been 
free. Taken in connection with the thou- 
sands of pounds raised in the United States 
for anti-English purposes, it is of a nature to 
cause considerable misgiving as to the uses to 
which the Skirmishing Fund may in future be 
devoted. The assassins will, at any rate, 
not lack funds for the purchase or manufac- 
ture of the deadly compounds they may wish 
to employ. As in olden times monarchs had 
their tasters, Ministers’ secretaries may soon 
need to have their letter-openers—if they can 
get them. But for the sake of Ireland and 
our common human nature it is to be hoped 
that even the most reckless of the Fenian 
fraternity will shrink from using their organ- 
isation for purposes of assassination.—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


Tue New Peer.—The Right Hon. Sir 
George William Wilshere Bramwell, late 
Lord Justice of the Intermediate Court of 
Appeal, upon whom Her Majesty has been 
pleased to confer the dignity of a Baron of 
the United Kingdom, by the ‘‘ name, style, 
and title“ of Baron Bramwell, of Hever, in 
the county of Kent, is a son of the late Mr. 
George Bramwell, banker, of London, and 
was born in the year 1808. He was called 
to the Bar by the Honourable Society of 
Lincoln’s-inn, in Easter Term, 1838, and 
went the Home Circuit, practising also as a 
special pleader. In 1851 he was appointed a 
Queen’s Counsel, and in 1856 he was raised 
to the Judicial Bench as a Baron of the Court 
of Exchequer, on which occasion he received 
the custemary honour of knighthood. In 1876 
he was sworn a member of the Privy Council, 
and appointed a Judge of Court ofthe Appeal, 
which post he resigned towards the close of 
last year, when a complimentary banquet, 
attended by the Judges and the principal 
members of the legal profession, was held in 
his honour. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S RESOLUTIONS. 


The Saturday Review observes :—Mr. 
Gladstone's Resolutions with reference to 
the business of the House are unlike the 
locusts of the Apocalypse in that, whereas 
the locusts had their sting in the tail, 
the Resolutions have theirs in the head. 
here are twelve Resolutions which deal 
with procedure, and three which deal with 
Standing Committees, but the first of them, 
the Resolution which introduces the ció- 
ture, precedes the others in order of im- 
portance as much as it does in order of 
succession. Whatever faults the Resolu- 
tions may have they are certainly not milk 
and water. The first Resolution is ob- 
scurely enough worded, but the general 
intent is sufficiently clear. If carried, it 
will give the majority for the time being 
as absolute a power of putting an end to 
debates as the most ardent opponent of 
« government by public meeting " can de- 
sire. It was not to be supposed that Min- 
isters would care to give this right toa 
mere accidental majority ; the majority 
which they wish to invest with it is their 
own majority. The provision that the 
motion ‘‘ that the question be now put 
shall not be decided in the affirmative un- 
less it shall appear to have been sup- 
ported by more than two hundred mem- 
bers, guards them against any risk of this 
kind. In an ordiaary House, when there 
has been no special whip on either side, 
aud Ministers might conceivably have 
their own mouths closed by surprise, the 
cléture will have no place, for the majority 
will not be over 200. But whenever the 
majority consists of more than 200 mem- 
bers—which is equivalent to saying when- 
ever it isa Ministerial majority—the cló- 
ture in its most naked form becomes 
the rule. A majority of 201 members may 
absolutely close the mouths of a minority 
of 200 members. There is no pretence 
about a three-fourths or a two-thirds ma- 
jority. A majority of one 1s all that is 
required. The remaining Resolutions 
show very plainly how highly Mr. Glad- 
stone values the cldture. A long array of 
precautions which have from time to time 
been suggested in order to render the cli- 
ture unnecessary are tacked on to the 
cloture as though, in comparison with it, 
they mattered nothing at all. 


The Specta.or has only three criticisms 
to make on the proposed New Rules of 
Procedure, which are, in effect, very like 
those proposed last yearby Mr. Dillwyn, and 
thoroughly wise and sound in their ge- 
neral scope. The first and most important 
of these criticisms is—that we think the 
Government mistaken in throwing on the 
Speaker or Chairman of Committee the 
initiative in declaring that, in his opinion, 
ihe sense of the House is in favour of a 
division. In our opinion, it would have 
been better much to give the Speaker or 
Chairman rather a veto on the proposal of 
the Leader of the House to the same 
effect, than the duty of himself moving in 
the matter. In our opinion, the duty of 
proposing that the debate should end, is 
one the responsibility of which ought 
clearly to rest on the Leader of the House, 
for this among other reasons, that he 
alone is fully aware what the pressure of 
the public business is, and how urgent a 
decision of the House may be ; and, 
again, that, if a wrong decision is taken, 
either upon such evidence as this, or on 
any other evidence that may be before 
him, the error committed, if committed by 
a Minister in the eagerness of administra- 
tive duty, would be a much lighter error, 
and much more excusable, than the same 
error would be if committed by the Speaker 
or Chairman, in the interest merely of the 
dignity and order of the Assembly over 
which he presides. For this reason, we 
hold that the Government ought to have 
the responsibility of proposing the imme- 
diate closure of the debate; indeed, only 
the Government would usually be in 
possession of all the reasons why a 
closure is advisable. Moreover, it seems 
to us very necessary that the Speaker 
should regard himself as representing the 
whole House, and should hold that it is 
his business rather to restrain the eager- 
ness of the Administration itself for a 
division if, in his opinion, the case of the 
minority or minorities has not been pro- 
perly heard, than to propose a division 
himself. We would, therefore, give the 
Speaker the right of refusing to put to the 
House a vote for the closure of debate, 
while we should greatly hesitate to give 
him the responsibility of declaring that 
the sense of the House was clearly 
favourable to it. 


Looking at the question in a broad way, 
urges the Statist, such as becomes all who 
prefer the efficiency of Parliament to the 
interest of party, we see no reason why 
the eléture should not be adopted. It is 
admitted upon all hands that Parliament of 
late has been falling in the estimation of 
the public; that the conduct of its busi- 
ness is not good, and that the interests of 
the country are suffering because it has no 
time to devote to measures which are 
useful, but not partisan ; such, for exam- 
ple, as the Criminal Code Bill and the 
Bankruptcy Bill. Wedo not deny that at 
times the cléture may work injuriously in 
the hands of a rash or a reactionary Minis- 
try. It may be used to hurry through 
Parliament Bills which would be con- 
demned were the country given time to 
consider them. For example, in =e sone 
of a disagreement with a foreign = ght be 
is quite possible that some stép 
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taken by a Minister having the cldture at 
his disposal which would commit the coun- 
try too far, and leave it no option but war 
or humiliation; and so also unpopular 
measures might be adopted in the same 
way. But, after all, ifa Minister is deter- 
mined enough, and has such a majority at 
his disposal as would not shrink from im- 
posing the clóture to give effect to his 
views, he would be able to carry his policy 
without the cléture. All the cléture would 
effect would be to enable him to do more 
speedily what, under the present system, 
he would do tediously. As for the sugges- 
tion that the vesting of the power in the 
hands of the Speaker guards it from being 
likely to be abused, we do not ourselves 
think that there is much weight in it. It 
is much more probable that the Speaker in 
future will be slow to press thecléture than 

' that he will be in a hurry. The responsi- 
bility will always rest upon him, and until 
he is urged to do so by the clear will of a 
decided majority, it is not probable that he 
will act. 

The Economist says the new Rules form 
by far the most vital and momentous ele- 
ment in the Government programme. Un- 
less the principle embodied in the first 
resolution, which vests in the majority of 
the House the power of controlling the 
length of its debates, is adopted in one 
form or another, the promise of useful 
legislation held out in the Queen's Speech 
has not a chance of being realised. The 
matter now rests with the country. Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues were called 
to power to resume with energy and reso- 
lution the suspended work of domestic 
reform. If the nation is earnest in desir- 
ing the work to be done, it must show 
itself equally earnest in demanding the 
fulfilment of this precedent condition. 


——2.___—_. 


THE FRENCH MONEY MARKET. 


The prodigious sham imposed upon the 
French money market by the last Bourse 
settlement is strikingly illustrated by the 
figures of the last Bank of France return. 
By one means or other, but chiefly by the 
aid of the Government, which lent the 
market nearly £5,000,000, the resources 
of the public were augmented by over 
£10,000,000 as compared with the pre- 
vious week. But preparations for the 
settlement began in the preceding week, 
and what it meant to the money market 


| cannot be thoroughly understood unless 


the figures of a fortnight ago are con- 
trasted with those of last week. Making 
that comparison, it is found that the pri- 
vate deposits have been run up nearly 
£15,000,000. It is hardly possible to 


| imagine what such a sum implies, but it 


may be said that in England, with our 
less elastic banking system, such a 
strengthening of the resources of the 
market within so short a time would be 
utterly impossible, except by the free 
printing of Bank of England notes under 
authority of the Government. And how 
did the French manage to provide such a 
sum? First of all the Government de- 
pleted—lent out—its balances to help the 
market. A fortnight ago these balances, 
the public deposits, amounted to nearly 
£17,000,000, and a week ago to upwards 
of £18,300,000, both amounts unusualiy 
large owing to the payment of the last 
instalment on the redeemable rente issued 
a year ago. On Thursday last the total 
was reduced to £13,500,000, so that the 
Government, as it were, came into the 
market and did a ‘‘ contango” business 
on the Bourse to help in averting a catas- 
trophe. It remains to be seen whether 
this step, inevitable in the circumstances 
perhaps, may not lead to future complica- 
tions. How isthe Government to get its 
money back? It is due elsewhere, and 
the lending of it to the Bourse in any form 
means practically that the last instalment 
due on the redeemable rente has not been 
paid by the amount of the loan. 

The second cause was the augmented 
state of bullion, which in the fortnight 
has increased by £5,200,000 net, the in- 
crease having been wholly in gold. 
Silver fell off about £600,000 in the fort- 
night, a fact that seems to point to an 
effort on the part of the Bank to sub- 
stitute silver for gold in the internal cir- 
culation. These two items account for 
£10,000,000 out of the £15,000,000 by 
which the market resources have been 
augmented; and as the discounts and ad- 
vances of the Bank itself have risen 
by £24,000,000 during the fortnight, it 
must be presumed that a portion of these 
advances has gone to strengthen the ba- 
lances of customers. With all these aids 
the stock markets have continued de- 
pressed, and the air is full of rumours 
of coming failures. Some of these 
are obvious mistakes, such as the con- 
founding of some obscure speculator’s 
institution with one of the largest and 
most powerful banks in France, but 
that a number of private speculators and 
of mischievous companies also have yet 
to stop payment no one can doubt. The 
very frenzy of eagerness with which 
French papers shout, ‘‘ All is well,” is 
proof positive that this must be so. But, 
apart from that, one has only to reflect 
that the collapse of speculation has not 
only involved these creations in heavy 
losses, but at the same time has deprived 
them of the means of subsistence in 
future. The failures still to come may 
well exceed in numbers those alréady 
declared. It is the more necessary to 
insist upon points of this kind because 
markets are so determined to look upon all 
danger as over. A wiser course would be 
to, if possible, avert the worst by reso- 
lutely looking it in the face and preparing 
to meet it.—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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FOOLS AND THEIR MONEY. 
Every day supplies fresh illustration of 
the Claimant's favourite adage, ‘‘ Some has 
money and no brains, and some has brains 
and no money,” and supplies examples in 
support of the conclusion he drew from the 
circumstance—namely, that the former 


were intended for the accommodation of | 


the latter. But it is not often that so 
striking an instance in point bécomes public 
as that furnished by the two persons, Fur- 
neaux and Gething, a charge against whom 
of conspiracy to defraud is now before the 
magistrates at Birmingham :— 

That a woman should be able to pass herself 
off as a man for a series of years, and should 
in her assumed character play havoc with the 
affections of some of her own sex, is neither 
wonderful nor uncommon. Nor is there any- 
thing extraordinary in the more or less com- 
mon belief that several well-known persons 
who happen to have died at a convenient 
time for themselves or their friends are not 
really dead but in concealment. Henée that 
Furneaux should have succéeded: in persuad- 
ing her that she was Lord Arthur 
Clinton at the commencement of her fictitious 
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career is nothing very marvellous. But that 
she should have been able to obtain £7,000 
under the pretence that she was Lord Arthur 
Clinton is, if common report is to be trusted, 
very singular indeed. More than this, the 
wholo scheme of explanation by which she 
accounted for the pecuniary difficulties in 
which as Lord Arthur Clinton she pretended 
to be, and assured the persons who advanced 
money to her of their merely temporary na- 
ture, was extravagant and absurd in the 
highest degree. That people with some thou- 
saads of pounds to lend should not be aware 
that the property of a British subject cannot 
be confiscated in the way described by Fur- 
neaux is remarkable ; and still more remark- 
able is it that they should not have satisfied 
themselves by a reference to the newspaper- 
files whether or not Lord Arthur Clinton’s 
property was in fact confiscated as alleged. 
On the whole, whatever may be the result of 
the prosecution to the prisoners, the facts it 
discloses do not suggest much sympathy for 
those who are alleged to have suffered by 
their frauds.—St. James’s Gazette. 
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“HOW TO ROB YOUR LANDLORD.” 


The Saturday Review makes some ex- 
tracts from the pamphlet recently issued 
with the sanction of the Secretary of the 
Irish Land Commission, and adds :— 

These are the statements which, by the 
stammering and shame-faced confession of 
the Government, have come from all but the 
highest officials of that tribunal the absolute 
impartiality of which they weary the gods by 
calling them to attest. By the confession of 
Lord Carlingford and of Mr. Gladstone, the 
officials of this body, which has such mo- 
mentous duties to discharge, are either so 
stupid as not to understand the plain meaning 
of printed words, so careless as not to trouble 
themselves about that meaning, or so deeply 
pledged to the revolutionary cause as to dare 
to issue practically and almost literally in the 
Queen’s namea laudation of persons whom the 
Queen’s Ministers have thought it necessary to 
imprison. But some at least of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s colleagues and supporters must have 
perceived the extreme awkwardness of the 
evidence thus given as to the untrustworthi- 
ness and haphazard composition (to use no 
stronger words) of the body to which the 
fortunes of hundreds of thousands of persons 
have been committed almost without appeal. 


—_————_.g———__—__—_ 


ARRIVAL OF REFUGEE JEWS IN 
ENGLAND. 


A large number of Jewish refugees, who 
had escaped over the Russian frontier, arrived 
in Liverpool from Hamburg on Friday en route 
to America. They number two hundred and 
fifty men and women of the agricultural and 
artisan class, and ninety-five children and in- 
fants, and they leave for New York in the 
American Line steamer Jilinois. They were 
received and attended to in Liverpool by re- 
presentatives of the Anglo-Jewish Association, 
and their wants were provided for from the 
Mansion House Relief Fund. In the course 
of an interview with a large number of them, 
they readily gave particulars of the persecutions 
to which they had been subjected. Names 
and addresses of those who gave information 
were taken down, but they expressed the 
hope that they would not be published, it 
being explained that the families whom the 
emigrants left behind might suffer in conse- 
quence. [n reply to questions put to them, it 
was ascertained that 22 of the men present 
had served in the Russian army and took 
part in the Russo-Turkish war, one of 
them having been engaged in the siege 
of Plevna. Being asked whether any of them 
had seen murders committed, as stated 
in the Popi papers, nearly all the 
refugees replied in the atlirmative, and 42 
held up their hands as having actually wit- 
nessed acts of murder and violence on women. 
A middle-aged Jew from Kief gave an ac- 
count of a number of women and girls who 
had been flogged by the peasantry through 
the streets of that place in a state of nudity, 
the soldiers calmly looking on and using no 
efforts to 1estrain the mob. The narrator 
said he witnessed the scene from the roof of a 
house. Another emigrant from Kief related 
a harrowing incident of a man and his wife 
being taken into the woods by a number of 
Russians, who stunned the husband and out- 
raged the wife. Allusion being made to the 
riots, it was said that when they took place 
the Jews invoked the assistance of the police, 
who, however, told them to mind their own 
business, and quietly looked on without inter- 
fering. One of the refugees, a fine young 
fellow, 23 years of age, said he was serving 
with his regiment at Nicholajew, and during 
the riots was anxious to go and assist his co- 
religionists who were being persecuted, but 
he was ordered by an officer not to move, and 
he was obliged to stand tamely by whilst his 
afflicted people were pillaged and plundered. 
In response to the question, ‘‘ Are you loyal 
to the Czar, and do you observe the laws of 
Russia faithfully?” there was a loud and 
simultaneous cry of ‘‘ Yar” (yes), and an 
elderly man stepped forward who said he 
had served the Kmperor in the army for 
twenty years. He had three medals, had 
been wounded in the service, and had lost 
an eye. Several of the emigrants further 
stated that they prayed in their synagogues 
for the Czar, whom they loved, notwithstand- 
ing all their persecutions. They expressed 
the opinion that the present Emperor was 
not aware of their sufferings ; they were en- 
tirely at the mercy of officials, who oppressed 
them, and they believed that if the Czar knew 
what they endured he would succour them. 
The Government in all its ramifications, they 
stated, was entirely in the hands of Christian 

eople, and the Jews were thoroughly 
ignored. They knew that fhe Czar was not 
personally responsible for the atrocities. In 
reply to.the question as to what was their 
object in emigrating, they said they were 
anxious to earn a living in any capacity in 
any city where their lives would not be in 
danger, and where they could eat a little 
bread in peace. The appearance of some of 
the female refugees gave indication of much 
suffering and privation. The majority of 
them had infants at the breast, and they pre- 
sented a woe-begone aspect that was pitiable 
to behold. 
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ECHOES OF THE WEEK. 


General Sir Garnet Wolseley, so the papers 
say, has ‘‘ put his foot down” in opposi- 
tion, for military reasons, to the Channel 
Tunnel scheme ; and Sir Garnet’s experience 
and judgment being manifestly great, and 
his name a tower of strength, the disfavour 
in which he holds the project for the prac- 
tical abolition of ‘‘ the silver streak ” should, 
and indeed must, have great weight when the 
Channel Tunnel enterprise comes to be se- 
riously considered by the Government and 
the legislators. But, remembering how fu- 
riously railways were, in the beginning, de- 
nounced by the Quarterly Review, and how the 
Suez Canal scheme was vehemently opposed 
by the very journals which now complacgntiy 
talk about our highway to India, I thin 
that about the wisest course for the philoso- 
phically-minded observer to take is to bear in 
mind the Five Aphorisms of Hippocrates :— 
(1) Life is short ; (2) Art is long; (3) The oc- 
casion fleeting ; (4) Judgment difficult ; (5) 
Experience fallacious. These aphorisms have 
not by any means been repeated ad nauseam. 

The Channel Tunnel may not be made in 
our time, nor in our children’s time ;_but this 
world has a confirmed habit of refusing to 
stand still; and the most surprising things 
may be done in it before the prophecy of Nos- 
tradamus be accomplished, or before this orb 
be split all to pieces by the playful tail of Mr. 
Proetor’s comet. I came last November from 
Venice.to Paris by way of Turin, Modane, the 
Mont Génis Tunnel, Culoz, and Macon; and 
when I resiched home I had the pleasure of 


reading in Temple Bar a very beautiful and 
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tenderly-written love-tale, called ‘‘ A Story 
of a Railway Journey,” by Lady Lindsay, of 
Balcarres. The ground traversed by the lovers 
inthe charming novelette was the ground I 
had just been over myself; and I confess that 
my dull and unimaginative spirit had not 
hitherto discovered any element of love in the 
episodes of a railway journey. That was left 
for Lady Lindsay to do. 

But, long before her Ladyship was born, I 
remember when there were no railways in 
Italy at all; when there was no gas in Rome; 
when the Bible and Murray’s Handbooks 
were impartially confiscated at the Pontifical 
Custom-house: and when Italy herself was 
contemptuously styled by statesmen of the 
Congress of Vienna and the Holy Alliance 
type ‘‘ a geographical expression.” A tunnel 
under Mont Cenis! . A tunnel beneath St. 
Gothard! A railway across the Brenner! 
What visionaries—what madmen would the 
men have been declared to be who ventured 
to moot such schemes whea sages of such 
vast judgment and experience as Nesselrode 
and Metternich were dominant in Europe ! 

It is to be hoped that some good may come 
out of the evil ae Sao by the frantic ico- 
noclast of St. Paul’s-churchyard. Bird’s 
sculptured group representing Queen Anne 
looking down on four figures at the respective 
corners of the pedestal, and supposed to sym- 
bolise Europe, Asia, Africh, and America, 
has long been an eyesore to Wren’s majestic 
basilica, and an architectural scandal to tbe 
entire metropolis. It is, besides, in a shame- 
ful and hopeless state of dilapidation. I 
earnestly hope that this ‘‘ sooty and dingy ” 
group will soon be pulled down by the autho- 
rities. 

Bird was in great vogue in his day (1667- 
1731). He worked quickly, boldly, and 
cheaply, and was in much request for public 
works. According to Horace Walpole, the 
performance which first brought Bird into 
notice was his monument at Westminster to 
Dr. Busby, the terrible pedagogue (you re- 
member that he whipped Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley’s grandfather) who would not take off his 
hat when Charles II. visited Westminster 
School, lest, in the event of his having un- 
covered, the Westminster boys should be 
induced to believe that there was a Greater 
Man in England than Dr. Busby. The 
means by which Bird arrived at the know- 
ledge of Busby’s facial appearance were 
decidedly odd. The ‘‘ Plagosus Orbilius ” of 
Westminster School ‘‘had never permitted 
his picture to be drawn. The moment he 
was dead his friends had a cast in plaster 
taken from his face, and thence a drawing in 
crayons, from which White engraved his 
print, and Bird carved his image.” A some- 
what circumlocutory process. 

I dined, deliberately and with malice afore- 
thought, with the Master, Wardens, and 
Liverymen of the Worshipful Company of 
Merchant Taylors at their noble old Hall in 
Threadneedle-street. I went thither with a 
special eye towards the recommendations of 
the National Thrift Society, as formulated by 
Dr. Benjamin Richardson, to the effect that 
we are bound to eat and drink “ thriftily,” by 
partaking only of the simplest diet, by not 
partaking of any rich sauces or made dishes, 
and by wholly abstaining from any fomented 
beverages. I was hungry ; and own to having 
consumed a plateful of turtle, a slice of roast 
mutton, and four brussels sprouts. Likewise 
I ventured upon one glass of dry champagne 
and half a bottle of Apollinaris. This to some 
may seem ig soso moderate ; but, ac- 
cording to Dr. Richardson’s showing, I must 
have sinned grievously against “ thriftiness,” 
first by eating that plateful of turtle, and 
next by drinking the glass of dry champagne. 
And surely plain pump water would have 
been *‘ thriftier” than the Apollinaris. 

The Court of the Merchant Taylors have, 
fortunately, a great many more things to 
think of besides the graceful dispensation ot 
their sumptuous hospitality ; and I was en- 
abled to bring away from the hall in Thread- 
necdle-street something else besides the bill 
of fare. This something else was the Rules 
and Regulations of the Convalescent Home 
for Ladies, established, some ten years since, 
exclusively at the cost dnd charges of the 
Guild, at Bognor, in Sussex. The preamble 
tranquilly recites that ‘‘this Home is esta- 
blished by the Merehant Taylors’ Company 
of the Fraternity of St. John Baptist, for 
God’s glory, and for the benefit of their 
suffering fellow-creatures. It is intended for 
the wives, widows, or daughters of gentle- 
men, who, recovering from sickness, or 
suffering from the effects of overwork, re- 
quire rest and sea air to restore them to 
health. The funds for the maintenance of 
this charity are entirely provided by the com- 
pany; the ladies are gratuitously boarded 
and lodged during a specified time ; free rail- 
way passes to and from Bognor are provided 
for them ; and I believe that I am correct in 
saying that there is room in the home for 
more lady convalescents, and that the Clerk 
of the Company is ready to receive the names 
of properly-recommended applicants.—G. A. S. 
in the Illustrated London News. 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 


Osporne, FRIDAY. 


The Queen and Princess Beatrice drove 
out yesterday afternoon, attended by the 
Dowager Duchess of Roxburghe, and her 
Majesty walked with the Princess this morn- 
ing. Mrs. Drummond, of Megginch, and 
Colonel Sir Charles Pearson, K.C.M.G., go- 
vernor and commandant of the Royal Victoria 
Hospital, at Netley, had the honour of dining 
with the Queen yesterday. This is the 42d 
anniversary of her Majesty’s marriage. 


Princess Christian visited the Prince and 
Princess of Wales on Friday, and remained 
to luncheon. The Prince of Wales has given 
sittings for his portrait to Sir Thomas A. 
Jones, P.R H.A., and likewise to Mr. H. 
Brookes. Sir Thomas Jonés’s picture is in- 
tended for the Freemasons’ Hall, Dublin. 

Princess Christian has arrived at Cumber- 
land Lodge from Germany. 

The Duke and Duchess of Bedford received 
Lord and Lady Sudeley, Lady Taunton, Lady 
Aae Rat on. Mr. Duncan, Colonel and 
Lady Elizabeth Romilly and Miss, Romilly, 
General ig ae ahaa Colonel and Mrs. Hay- 
garth, Mr. Buller, Mr. Ponsonby, and Mr. 
Doyle, at dinner on Friday at their residence 
in Kalne ique. À 

The mertys of Headfort has left his rési- 
dence in Belgrave-square for his seat in 
Ireland. 

Earl and Countess Sondes have taken Lord 
Wenlock’s house, 29, Berkeley-square, for 
the season. The Countess Sondes is expected 
to arrive on Tuesday from Lees Court, Fa- 
versham. 

The Earl and Countess of Coventry have 
left Thomas’s Hotel for Croome Court. 

The Earl of Stradbroke has left town for 
Henham Hall, Suffolk. 

The Earl of Wilton had some refreshing 
sleep on Thursday night, which added to 
his strength. More favourable symptoms 
continued during the day, and on Friday 
night there were hopes of his recovery, 
although his condition is still critical. 

Earl Amherst has left Grosvenor-square 
for Montreal, Sevenoaks. 

The Countess of Lonsdale arrived in Eng- 
land from the south of France on Friday 
morning. 

The Dowager Countess of Morley and 
Lady Katherine Parker have arrived in 
Eaton-square. 

Lord and Lady Saltoun and the Hon. Miss 
Fraser have arrived at 34, Cavendish-squaro, 
for the season. 

Lord Norton is laid up at his house in 
Eaton-place by a violent chill, caught in 
coming to the meeting of Parliament, and 
is quite incapable of attending to business for 
the present. ) 

Bishop of Eaterborough has recovered 


toa very considerable extent from the indis» 
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postion which recently compelled him to 
eave his engagements at Leicester. His 
lordshi is, however, still prohibited by his 
medical advisers from preaching and public 
speaking for the present 

Sir John and Lady Lister Kaye have 
arrived at Thomas’s Hotel, Berkeley-square. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir James Bacon attained 
his 84th year on Saturday, having been 
born on February 11, 1798. He is the oldest 
judge on the English bench. 
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THE CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME. 


The Saturday Review maintains that it is 
hardly necessary to discuss in detail the 
issues of a project which is simply preposterous 
as soon as those issues are clearly perceived. 
No sneers at alarmists, no demonstration, 
however elaborate, of engineering ways and 
means, will do away with the fact that a 
tunnel would be a more or less probable 
source of danger. The admitted existence 
of this danger means more than the mere 
remote possibility of a terrible catastrophe. 
It means the near, and indeed immediate, 
certainty of large unrenumerative outlay, of 
frequent panics, of impaired commercial 
and financial stability, of unnecessary 
entanglement in Continental questions on 
which England can now look with the 
security of one who has the weather-gauge 
and can engage or not in the conflict just as 
he pleases, of increased military establish- 
ments, of trouble and annoyance in endless 
variety. The microscopic advantages io be 
set on the other side—a little saving of dis- 
comfort and a little gain of money to a very 
small part of the whole nation—only require 
mention to show the huge disproportion 
which exists in the accounts. 


— ———______ 


THE NEW MEMBER FOR WESTMINSTER. 

Lord Algernon Percy, the newly-elected 
member for Westminster, addressed his con- 
stituents inSt. James’s Hall, on Saturday, 
when he was enthusiastically received. The 
Hon. Robert Grimston presided. Lord 
Algernon Percy said a week ago he had little 
expectation of having so speedily gained the 
victory of Conservative principles which they 
had to chronicle, and of which the effects 
would, he believed, do a great deal to 
strengthen the Conservative cause throughout 
theland. This was the principal reason to 
rejoice at the victory they had won. He be- 
lieved that there was but one other instance 
of an unopposed return for Westminster, and 
this was when his senior colleague was re- 
elected on having accepted office in 1877. 
When this election was first spoken of, nine 
candidates were named as likely to come 
forward on the Liberal side, but not one of 
these did so. This showed that the Liberal 
party were divided, and, in fact, they admitted 
this themselves, and it showed that the Go- 
vernment were losing the confidence of the 
nation. The Liberals could not say at this 
time that they had gained a moral victory. 
He was glad to have the opportunity of 
thanking them personally for the hearty pro- 
mises received from those who supported 
him, and for the great courtesy he had ex- 
per from those with whose opinions he 

ad been unfortunately unable to agree. He 
would endeavour to show the most earnest at- 
tention and devotion to the interests of every 
class of the community. He could not but 
think that they all had had a sort of lurking 
hope that when the Government met Parlia- 
ment they would have been able to hold out 
some reasonable expectation that the state of 
things which had gone on for so long a time 
in so very unsatisfactory a course would ere 
long terminate. But within the week in 
which the Queen’s Speech had been delivered, 
we had found further cause for alarm and dis- 
quietude. His lordship went on to refer to 
the state of Ireland, and the dastardly attempt 
upon the life of Mr. Forster. The Conven- 
tion of the Boers had been ratified, but they 
were attacking the natives whom we had pro- 
mised to protect, and the illustration of peace 
onthe North West Frontier of India was the 
outbreak of rebellion in Herat. The Govern- 
ment had been defeated by a large majority 
on the first night of tke Session, and he hoped 
they would soon be again defeated. They 
had proposed the un-English measure of the 
cldlure, evidently totally repugnant to the 
general feeling of the country, and the Pre- 
mier had said that if the question of Home 
Rule were brought before the Government in 
a manner that would suitthem he might grant 
it. No doubt the Prime Minister did not say 
this in so many words, but what he said ap- 
peared to mean that he was prepared to 
entertain the question of Home Rule. 


——————a——__—__ 


Tue Exrraorpinary Fraups sy a Woman. 
—Another Miscarriage of Justice.—The in- 
quiries made by the police into the charges 
of fraud against Mary Jane Fearneaux, the 
woman who has been passing under the name 
of Lord Arthur Clinton, have brought out 
some extraordinary revelations and disclosed 
another remarkable miscarriage of justice. In 
addition to personating Lord Arthur Clinton, 
she represented herself as a great heiress and 
a daughter of Lady Butler, under the name of 
Frederica Elliot de Furnieux. To support her 
pretensions she forged letters in the name of 
the Queen, the Prince of Wales, Lord Cole- 
ridge, Mr. Justice Denman, and Mr. Justice 
Williams. In her boxes more than 4,000 
letters were found, which had- been accom- 
panied by cheques, bank notes, or other re- 
mittances varying from £10 to £120. In over 
150 cases she had forged the signature of 
Lord Coleridge to her applications for money. 
Under her various aliases she had obtained 
money from clergymen, money lenders, 
tradesmen, and people of means. Not only 
has one young lady whom Fearneaux courted 
been driven mad on discovering the decep- 
tion, but the wife of one of the victims, who 
advanced £3,000, has also been sent to an 
asylum. Another person, under the belief 
that the prisoner was Lord Clinton, parted 
with all his money and borrowed £1,100 in 
addition. The most remarkable case brought 
to light is that of a man named Fowell, a 
mechanical engineer, who has been impri- 
soned and utterly ruined by Fearneaux’s re- 
presentations. He made her acquaintance 
while working at his own business in 
Birmingham in 1874, and lent her money. 
About the same time his uncle died, and 
left him an estate in Cheshire known as 
Harplow, on which there was a colliery. 
By representing herself as an heiress, 
and producing the forged letters 
from Lord Coleridge, the Queen, the Prince 
of Wales, and others, Fearneaux obtained 
from him between £500 and £600, and he 
supported her, and his wife waited upon her 
as a servant. In 1875 she offered to buy his 
property and went to London, as she said, to 
consult Sir John Holker and to sell out stock 
to raise the money. She got from Fowell 
various documents relating to the property, 
and finally induced him to allow it to be sold 
by public auction. Though said to be worth 
46,000, the estate was sold for £2,200, and 
when Foweil came to London to receive the 
money he was présénted with a bill which 
showed him to be £37 in debt. He was so 
irritated that he assaulted the man who pre- 
sented the account, and was bound over to 
keep the peace. Miss Féarneaux then dis- 
appeared, and Fowell had to réturn to work 
as a journeyman. Four years later he traced 
Fearneaux to Liverpool, and after vain éfforts 
to recover his money he wrote her a strongly- 
worded letter, and was thereupon arrested on 
the charge of using threats, and committed 
for trial. At the trial a second letter of a 
very violent character was produced, all 
knowledge of which Fowell denied. He was 
convicted and sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment, and was only liberated from 
gaol on the 2d inst. Including the time he 
was awaiting trial he was in prison fifteen 
months, Ht is stated that at the pid re. 


Liverpool: police were in pdssesston of the 
patticdlat®: supplied from e iam, of! 
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Fearneaux’s fraudulent career and her con- 
viction in that town, but that no reference 
was made to the matter. Fowell’s case is, it 
is stated, being taken up, and the particulars 
will be laid before the Home Secretary. 


Tue Reportep Murper oF Mr. STILLAN. — 
The Times says :—We are happy to state that 
there is no truth in the report that Mr. Still- 
man has been murdered in Albania. A tele- 
gram has been received from him, dated from 
Athens on Friday, that he is still in that city. 
We earnestly hope that there is no founda- 
tion for the rumour that any Englishman has 
been murdered. Our Constantinople cor- 
respondent telegraphs, February 10, 1.50 
p.m. :—“ British Consul Scutari telegraphs 
this morning that there ig a report that an 
Englishman, supposed to be Stillman, had 
been murdered at Ipek, but he has not heard 
of Stillman being in those parts, and supposed 
that these rumours may hava arisen from some 
difficulties which another Englishman recent] 
encountered in that neighbourhood.” From 
Scutari Mr. Kirby Green himself telegraphs : 
—‘‘ Am making inquiries about the reported 
decapitation of an English traveller, said to 
be named Stillman. I hope report may have 
arisen through distortion of some slight diffi- 
culties encountered by Mr. George Part 
about a fortnight ago, when at Jacova and 
Gussinje.” This seems a slight foundation 
for the circumstantial narrative given in the 
Vienna Presse. 


CiimaTe IN Town ano Country.—P ; 
Frankland lectured on Friday sight of the 
Royal Institution on “ Climate in Town and 
Country,” his facts being mainly taken from 
observations made on vacation rambles. It ig 
interesting to learn that of all known suh- 
stances white paper is that which is the most 
efficient in reflecting heat, so that if anyone 
wishes to get the greatest possible advantage 
from the sun’s rays, white paper is the sub- 
stance upon which he ought to stand. The 
lecturer indicated the practicability of con- 
structing in this country an artificial winter 
resort for invalids. For this purpose a huge 
semi-circular shelter would be necessary, at 
a high elevation, fronting south, and looking 
over the sea, and the sunlight would evidently 
have to be reinforced by a profusion of white- 
wash and white paper. Fhe audience was 
naturally most interested in the lecturer’s 
remarks on the climate of towns. The evils 
of the London climate are, he said, ex- 
cessive heat in summer, and cheerless 
gloom in winter. He strongly recom- 
mended householders to whiten their roofs 
and it seemed to résult from his obser- 
vations that any one who paints his house 
dark red does a distinct injury to his opposite 
neighbour in winter and to himself in summer. 
He stated that 33,333 tons of coal are con- 
sumed in London ona winter’s day, whose 
combustion launches into the air 1,250 tons 
of sulphurous acid. It is not factories but 
domestic fires which do the real mischief. If 
all the factories ceased to-morrow the smoke 
and fog would be as bad as ever. There are 
about 1,800,000 domestic fireplaces burning 
daily in London houses; so that, if even 
20,000 of the so-called smokeless grates— 
which, however, are not really smokeless— 
were substituted for the present grates, the 
effect would be imperceptible. There is but 
one remedy for the smoke of London, and 
that is to stop the the importation of bitumin- 
ous coal—a statement which seemed scarcely 
consistent with the lecturer’s concluding 
remark that, after all, a substantial improve- 
ment in our climate by artificial means is 
possible. He seems to hope something from 
the substitution of smokeless coal or coke for 
bituminous coal in our grates, blowers being 
attached to them for the purpose at a cost of 
under 3s. each grate, and the difficulty of 
lighting the fire being overcome by the use of 
gas. Professor Frankland has himself tried 
tried this device successfully, but he confessed 
to having had a little difficulty both with his 
cook and his housemaid. 


Tue Apurnistration or Cius Rvtes.—It is 
not improbable, if the Master of the Rolls had 
been sitting to hear the cause of ‘‘ Lambert v. 
Addison,” originally assigned to him, that 
the result would havo been different to what 
it was under Mr. Justice Kay. The plaintiff 
had been turned out of the Junior Army and 
Navy Club for calling the committee a 
‘* pocket borough,” and generally disparaging 
the conduct of the committee. The occasion 
which called forth the remark was that a 
Lieutenant Gould, who had left the club, had 
afterwards been readmitted without re-elece 
tion, and without payment of afresh entrance- 
fee. This gentleman voted at the meeting of 
the committee which determined on plaintiff's 
expulsion, and it was only by his vote that 
the requisite two-thirds majority was obtained. 
Considering the social stigma attaching to exe 
pulsion from a club, it was in any case hard 
on the plaintiff to expel him. His expulsion 
savours rather of that love of the exercise of 
power and arbitrary authority which all per- 
sons in office seem to acquire. But, if ex- 
pelled, he ought to have been expelled with 
the greatest a attention to forms and 
ceremonies. The committee were sitting in 
judgment on their own case, and the judgment 
was, in effect, given by the vote of the very 
member whose presence in the club at all was 
the plaintiff's original grievance. It is ques- 
tionable if that fact does not bring the case 
within the spirit of the decision in Labou- 
chere’s case, that a club sitting as a court of 
justice is bound, like other courts, to observe 
the laws it professes to administer.—Law 
Times. 

Revier to Locau Taxation.—The Govern- 
ment Scheme.—The Liverpool Mercury states 
that it is ina position to give some parti- 
culars respecting the Government scheme for 
the relief of local taxation. It says :— The 
exact nature of the Imperial relief to local 
taxation will be a cession to the local autho- 
rities of that portion of Imperial revenue at 
Pasay derived from what are ordinarily 

nown as “ establishment licences.” These 


include the duties at present ere on car- 


riages, dogs, servants, armorial earings, and 
we believe it is also intended to yield the 
duties derived from gun and game licences. 
The original idea of the Treasury extended 
only to dog licences. Owing to the trouble 
of collecting this révenue, especially in Ire- 
land, ithas for a long time been contem- 
plated to throw the profit and responsibility 
of the dog licences on the local authorities. 
The idea enlarged itself by degrees, and at 


length the proposal to throw over the other - 


licences mentioned in the same way found 
ready acceptance. That portion of the 
public at present liable to these duties is 
not greatly concerned in the new pro- 
posal. It means a change of collectors. 
Possibly it may entail some change in 
the incidents of charge. - . To the 
pubia at large, to the man who does not ride 
n a brougham, who does not pride himself 
in the possession of armorial bearings, whose 
tastes or means do not extend to powdered 
lackeys on the one hand or to canine come 
panions on the other, the measure will have 
a closer and more immediate significance. 
Speaking in round numbers, and taking the 
whole of Great Britain, it will bring relief to 
the extent to £1,300,000 annually.” It is 
possible, the Liverpool paper thinks, that the 
changes above indicated may be but part of a 
general policy by-and-by to be more fully de- 
veloped :—‘‘ Broadly es the revenue 
of this kingdom may safely rely on the main 
items of excise, customs, stamps, taxes, and 
ost-office, without seeking adventitious aid 
rom other sources. This would leave the 
Government free to hand over the whole 
licensing revenue of the country in su port of 
local government and expenditure. Follow- 
ing out this idea to its logical conclusion, it is 
easy to follow Mr. John Bright in his Llan- 
dudno speech when he spoke of buying out 
the licensed interest in surplus public-houses 
by means of the revenue these licenses yield ; 
and if ever such a contingency has to be 
faced it is more than likely that this will be 
the basis of solution:” 
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WEAK POINTS OF THE CLOTURE. 


- It has been the uniform custom of 
English Ministers, when the procedure of 
the House of Commons has been in 
question, to take the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion into council and to obtain for any new 
rules the sanction of both parties. Mr. 
Bright upbraided Lord Beaconsfield's 
Government in 1878 for entering the 
European Conference with shotted guns. 
It is with a parade of force that the 
Ministry are about to lay before Parlia- 
ment the most remarkable innovations in 
procedure that have ever been proposed. 
‘When the project of the clôture began to 
assume a practical form in Ministerial 
speeches during the autumn, more than 
one Minister intimated that it would be 
made a question of confidence. Mr. 
Gladstone, however, did not commit 
himself to any such position, nor was it 
conceivable that a statesman of his long 
experience and his Parliamentary training 
would be ready to withdraw from the free 
judment of the House of Commons pro- 
posals deeply affecting the character and 
the future of the representative system. 
This, however, must be so, if the Prime 
Minister's scheme of cléture is to be 
forced upon the House of Commons 
by the menace of a _ dissolution. 
The doubts and anxieties which are gather- 
ing will not be extinguished, though they 
may be overborne. It is, indeed, mani- 
fest that the changes portended by the 
- proposed plan for closing debates must be 
far wider in their operation than is ad- 
mitted by their apologists. It is assumed 
that should the resolution pass, we shall 
have to deal simply with the existing state 
ef things modified by the cléture, under the 
control of the present Speaker and the 
present leader of the House. But this is 
a period of transition which must soon 
come to an end. It may be confidently 
anticipated that Sir Henry Brand will use 
whatever powers may be intrusted to him 
with scrupulous impartiality and in har- 
mony with the traditions of his office. 
But he has held the Speakership for over 
ten years, and his powers have been se- 
verely tasked by the fatigue of the present 
stormy Parliament. It is probable that not 
later than the beginning of next Session 
the House of Commons will have to elect 
a new Speaker. Nor is this all. Mr. 
Gladstone will complete during the current 
Session the fiftieth year of his Parlia- 
mentary service, and his retirement from 
the active conduct of affairs in the Lower 
House cannot be long delayed. We are 
close upon atime when Parliament, if snb- 
jected to the new rule and governed in its 
spirit, will find no anchorage in the expe- 
rience and the traditions either of the 
leader of the House or the Speaker. To 
what, then, are weto look forward? The 
moral effect of the proposed scheme of 
eléture—especially if it be carried, as it 
can only be carried, by coercing the House 
with the threat of a penal dissolution— 
will make itself felt in the first instance in 
the election of the new Speaker. It is 
impossible that the spirit of domination, 
encountered and sharpened by the spirit 
af resistance, should not give a strong 
party bias to the choice of the majority. 
A Speaker so chosen is too likely to be 
in accord with the temper of those who 
elect him, and to act in the Chair asa 
Président de Combat. He will understand 
that he is chosen to give effect to the rule 
of cléture in the letter and in the spirit. 
‘The disappearance of Mr. Gladstone from 
tthe Treasury Bench will leave the Li- 
beral party unguided by any predominant 
authority, and it is plain enough that 
power will tend to be concentrated in the 
s‘ machine.’ Mr. Auberon Herbert drew 
an amusing picture some time ago of the 
manner in which the political ‘* hecto- 
graph” manufactures, reproduces, and 
mauitiplies ‘‘ public opinion.” The demand 
for the cléture would be reverberated, 
whenever it suited the Government of the 
day, from a huudred organs, inspired by 
local caucuses, and set going by wire from 
‘Westminster or Birmingham. Such a sys- 
tem would inspire no confidence and would 
be met with the most obstinate resistance. 
‘The bitterest partf passions would be let 
loose. Moderate men would be forced to 
give up the conduct of the Opposition and 
every Parliamentary struggle would be- 
come an internecine battle without quarter 
and without truce’ Even in the present 
Session, while so many moderating influ- 
ences are still present, it is difficult to see 
how, for the most limited and temporary 
purposes, the new rule could be effec- 
tively put in force. If it were to be 
‘agreed upon in accordance with Par- 
liamentary comity between the leaders 
of both parties the Opposition would 
mot be able to _ refuse to act 
up to its spirit and to join in closing debate 
when the question at issue had been ex- 
eessively discussed and the continuation 
of the debate was becoming a public in- 
jury. But, coerced and outvoted, the Con- 
servatives will feel in every case that they 
are acting under duress and menace and 
that they are under no obligation to the 
triumphant and overbearing majority. 
Many dissatisfied Liberals, whether they 
vote against the cldture or not, will be 
influenced in the same way. They will be 
disposed to show the Speaker as often as 
possible and as long as possible that the 
4‘ evident sense” of the House 13 not in 
fayour of closing debate. It is, indeed, 
most doubtful whether, under the new 
ule, the Speaker could jn practice be able 
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to raise the question of cléture at all, ex- 
cept by straining the language of the reso- 
lution in a party sense. It would be cer- 
tainly a forced interpretation to construe 
the evident sense of the House as the evi- 
dent wish of the majority ; yet the rule 
plainly allows this to be done and, accord- 
ing to its advocates, intends it to be done. 
— Times. 
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THE INSURRECTION IN ARABIA. 


The present insurrection in the Arabian 
province of Yemen threatens to assume 
serious proportions, and to prove the cause 
of some trouble and embarrassment to the 
Turkish Government. A few days ago it 
was hoped that the worst was known, 
and that the rising would be promptly 
suppressed; but the latest news is to the 
effect that the disaffection has spread 
beyond the limits of the Vilayet of Yemen, 
and broken out among the tribes of the 
Hejaz, between Mecca and Medina. The 
latter city is garrisoned by only a small 
force, which is said to be virtually block- 
aded. Nothing can be done towards the 
restoration of order, it is admitted, until 
the arrival of large reinforcements from 
Turkey, and even the four battalions and 
guns sent ten days ago will hardly suffice 
to do more than free Medina from the 
presence of those who are now menacing 
it. Although the danger at Medina is ur- 
gent, that arising from the defiant attitude 
of the tribes of Yemen is in reality the more 
serious. It is also the recurrence of an oft- 
encountered peril which hasat times tasked 
the strength of the Ottoman Empire so 
greatly that the Porte has more thar once 
given up the idea of successfully dealing 
with it. Yemen is the South-west Pro- 
vince of Arabia, and includes within its 
limits the city of Mocha. The inhabitants 
are among the most warlike of the Arab 
tribes, and they have always aspired to 
maintain their independence of the Sultan, 
partly on account of their disbelief in his 
claims to represent the Caliphate, and 
partly because they preferred a life of 
unfettered liberty in their own moun- 
tainous home. In the year 1635 they 
emancipated themselves from the Turkish 
yoke, and were ruled for nearly two cen- 
turies and a half by their own Sheikhs. 
The Turks were obliged to satisfy them- 
selves during that long period with the 
military occupation of the three Holy 
Cities, but the caravans of pilgrims from 
Jeddah to Mecca had repeatedly to fight 
their way through marauding bands in 
order to visit the Prophet's Shrine. The 
establishment of British power at Aden, 
followed up by the occupation of Perim, 
and the construction of the Suaz Canal, 
aroused considerable alarm in the minds 
of the Sultan's advisers asto the security of 
their hold on the three cities, which alone 
made tke decrees of the Ottoman Sultan 
pass current throughout the world of 
Islam. This anxiety might not, perhaps, 
have led to action on the part of the 
Porte ; but, at this very conjuncture, an 
Arab Chief committed an outrage that 
could not be overlooked or pardoned. The 
Emir of Asir, a district north of Yemen, 
marched south and seized the harbour of 
Hodeidah, and thus isolated the small 
garrison stationed at Mocha. An army 
was at once sent from Constantinople to 
punish the offender ; and his own territory 
was rapidly overrun and subjected. Glad 
of so good an excuse, the Porte then 
ordered its troops to march into the 
southern district of Yemen, and to reduce 
it to obedience. Ghazi Mukhtar, then a 
lieutenant general, was entrusted with the 
task, and, despite the valour of the Arabs, 
the strength of their forts, and the in- 
elemency of the climate, he was completely 
successful. Within twelve months of his 
landing at Hodeidah, Yemen was again 
reduced to the condition of a province of 
the Sultan, but the expedition involved 
the sacrifice of four thousand Turkish 
soldiers. The origin of the present 
insurrection is not clearly ascertained, but 
the natives were, no doubt, greatly en- 
couraged to make an attempt to re-assert 
their independence by the large with- 
drawal of Turkish troops that took place 
at the time of the war with Russia. Nor 
are the objects they have beforethem much 
better known, although it is possible that 
the impulse which has stirred them into 
action comes from the Nejed Chief, who 
during these last few years has been 
gathering into his hands the nucleus of a 
considerable power.—Standard. 
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THE RELATIONS BETWEEN GER- 
MANY AND RUSSIA. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Daily 
News telegraphed on Sunday night :— 

Although the semi-official papers have 
taken great trouble of late to deny the state- 
ments previously made that the friendly rela- 
tions between Germany and Russia have been 
threatened, still reports of an alarming cha- 
racter have been circulated here during the 
last two days. It is stated that difficulties of 
a diplomatic nature have occurred between 
Germany and Russia and Russia and Austria. 
I have been assured from fairly good quar- 
ters that, as far as Germany is concerned, 
these reports are not true. Still, as a daily 
reader of the German Press and a diligent 
follower of the politics of the day, military 
and otherwise, I have no doubt that there is 
something in the air which smells most un- 
pleasantly of gunpowder. The Germans of 
course want peace ; but should troubles break 
out, they consider themselves certain of as- 
sistance from Austria. This may appear a 
rash statement to make, but it is never- 
theless true. Ever since Prince Bismarck’'s 
visit to Vienna, Austria has been taken in 
tow by Germany and the German press. Any 
offence which the Russians may give to Austria 
rebounds with double force on Germany. The 
Berlin press publish articles against Russia 
which become day by day more important. It 
is stated that the meeting of tho Emperors at 
Danzig last autumn has produced no results of 
importance. It is generally assumed here 
that Russia’s enmity is at present particularly 
directed against Austria. Geman, of course, 
is entirely innocent of any desire to mix her- 
self up in the affair, but should Austria’s in- 
terests be touched, she could, it is said, not 
leave her friend in the lurch. One Berlin 
paper, writing on this subject, says that Mar- 
shal Moltke stated not long ago in Parliament 
that Germany must be armed for the next 50 
years. These words are as freshas ever 
to-day in the public mind, and although Gen. 
Scobeleff’s speech has been disavowed by the 
Russian Government, still it has no more 
been forgotten here than the late unscrupu- 
lous attacks which the Russian press deems 
fit to indulge in against Germany and Austria 
particularly. 

——_—_——_ ———___—_— 


MOVEMENTS IN AFGHANISTAN. 


The Calcutta correspondent of the Times 
telegraphing on Sunday says :— 

Only two items of Afghan news have been 
officially issued during the past week—namely, 
that the Ameer is said to have ordered the 
collection at Candahar of the balance of the 
revenue for the current year, amounting to 
ten lakhs ; and that, owing to the arrest of 
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the Ghilzai Khan at Cabul, orders have been 
despatched to Candahar for the disarming and 
disbanding of the Indari Ghilzai regiment, 
1,000 strong, and two regiments have been 
sent from Cabul for the purpose. 

The Civil and Military Gazette, a Lahore 
paper, publishes a report which, if true, points 
to serious complications at Herat. It is that 
the Ameer has ordered the Governor of that 
place, Abdul Kudus Khan, to make over the 
city and fortress to Yussuf Khan, and pro- 
ceed to take the Governorship of Candahar. 
Kudus, however, refused to obey, saying that 
he was appointed Governor by Isa Khan, 
without ‘hase orders he would not move ; 
thereupon the Ameer directed the execution 
of Kudus's brother, Abdul Ghias Khan, 
who happened to be in Cabul. The 
report goes on to say that Herat is 
now in open revolt and a force of three 
arms has been sent from Cabul to p eer 
the rebellion. These rumours from Lahore, 
originating as they generally do in the gossip 
of the Peshawur bazaar, must always be 
received with caution. No confirmation of 
this story has yet reached the Government of 
India, and the chances are that it is 
exaggerated, if not wholly false. But beyond 
doubt the Ameer’s hold on Herat is slight, 
and the latest authentic news from that 
quarter indicates the existence of an uneasy 
feeling, which may at any moment break out 
into open revolt. 

The Indian public are anxiously awaiting 
full details of the treaty between Russia and 
Persia. Meanwhile, the Press is commenting 
on the apparently well-founded rumour that 
the Russian frontier has been advanced to 16 
versts from Sarakhs. The unanimous opinion 
is that, should the rumour prove true, it be- 
hoves the British Government at once to make 
a strong and emphatic protest, as the new 
position will make Russia practically the 
mistress of Merv and Herat, and enable her 
at any moment to cause us serious trouble in 
By KEE and on the North-West Frontier 
of India. à 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 


OsBoRNE, SATURDAY. 


The Queen and Princess Beatrice drove out 
yesterday, attended by the Dowager Duchess 
of Roxburghe and the Hon. Horatia Stopford. 
Her Majesty walked out this morning with 
Princess Beatrice. Prince Leopold's knee is 
nearly well, and his Royal Highness will 
very shortly return. The Queen continues to 
receive favourable accounts of the Duchess of 
Connaught, who is making satisfactory 
progress. 

SUNDAY. 

The Queen drove out yesterday afternoon 
attended by the Dowager Duchess of Rox- 
burghe and the Hon. Horatia Stopford. Her 
Majesty and Princess Beatrice, and the mem- 
bers of the Royal Household attended Divine 
service at Osborne thís morning. The Rev. 
Canon Prothero ofliciated. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales and 
Princesses Louise Victoria and Maud 
went to a grand military assault-at-arms at 
the Royal Albert Hall on Saturday afternoon 
in aid of the funds of the Royal Cambridge 
Asylum for Soldiers’ Widows. The Prince 
of Wales, attended by the Hon. H. Tyrwhitt- 
Wilson, dined with the members of the 
Savage Club at Willis’s Rooms on Saturday 
evening. 

Baron de Shaeffer, Austro-Hungarian Mi- 
nister to Washington, and the Hon. E. Allen, 
United States senator, were amongst the pas- 
sengers by the Cunard steamer Servia which 
sailed from the Mersey on Saturday for New 
York. The Servia had on board an un- 
usually numerous company of passengers for 
this season of the year. 

The Earl of Dunraven arrived in Queens- 
town on Saturday from New York. 

The Earl of Wilton’s condition still causes 
much anxiety, but as he has been in an 
equally dangerous state before hopes are 
entertained of his ultimate recovery. On 
Saturday the subjoined bulletin was issued at 
11 a.m.:—‘‘The Earl of Wilton suffered a 
serious relapse yesterday evening ; obtained 
some hours sleep during night, and has to a 
certain extent rallied this morning.” On 
Sunday the following was received from 
Egerton Lodge, and, as will be seen, was 
more favourable than the preceding one :— 
“ Feb. 12, 10.30 a.m.—The Earl of Wilton 
had passed a quiet night, and had more sleep. 
This morning his lordship had gained 
strength, and his general condition had im- 
proved.” Dr. Garrod, his lordship's usual 
medical adviser, has been twice to Egerton 


Lodge to sce him, and Dr. Marriott and Mr. 


Willan are in constant attendance. 

The Right Hon. Spencer H. Walpole, 
M.P., and Mrs. Walpole have arrived in 
Katon-square from Ealing for the Parlia- 
mentary season. 

Sir Henry ard Hon. Lady St. John Mild- 
may and Miss Mildmay have arrived at 45, 
Eaton-place, from Dogmersfield. 

The Lady Georgiana Codrington and Miss 
Codrington have left Thomas's Hotel for 
Doddington-park. 

Mr. Frederick and Lady Lucy Calvert have 
arrived at their residence in Upper Grosvenor- 
street. 

Mr. W. and Hon. Mrs. Beckett Denison 
and Misses Denison have arrived at their 
residence in Piccadilly for the season. 

Mr. Magniac, M.P., and Hon. Mrs. Mag- 
niac and family have arrived in town, to 
remain until Easter. 

Mr. Bulkeley Hughes, member for the Car- 
narvon Boroughs, has suffered a very serious 
relapse, and on Sunday was in a most critical 
state. Owing to the advanced age of the 
hon. member grave apprehensions are felt as 
to his recovery. 

The death of Charlotte Hon. Lady Grey, 
occurred on Sunday afternoon at the 
venerable lady’s house in Seamoreeplace, at 
the age of 95. The deceased lady was the 
only daughter of the late Sir Charles des 
Voeux, first baronet, by Mary Anne, third 
daughter of the Very Rev. Arthur Cham- 
pagné, Dean of Clanmacnoise. She married, 
August 20, 1812, General Hon. Sir Henry 
George Grey, G.C.B., and G.C.H., second 
son of the first Earl Grey, and brother of the 
late Earl, the eminent statesman, and was 
left a widow in January, 1845. 
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ECHOES OF THE WEEK. 


General Sir Garnet Wolseley, so the papers 
say, has ‘‘put his foot down” in opposi- 
tion, for military reasons, to the Channel 
Tunnel scheme ; and Sir Garnet's experience 
and judgment as manifestly great, and 
his name a tower of strength, the disfavour 
in which he holds the project for the prac- 
tical abolition of ‘‘ the silver streak ” should, 
and indeed must, have great weight when the 
Channel Tunnel enterprise comes to be se- 
riously considered by the Government and 
the legislators. But, remembering how fu- 
riously railways were, in the beginning, de- 
nounced by the Quarlerly Review, and how the 
Suez Canal scheme was vehemently opposed 
by the very journals which now complacently 
talk about our highway to India, I think 
that about the wisest course for the philoso- 
phically-minded observer to take is to bear in 
mind the Five Aphorisms of Hippocrates :— 
(1) Life is short ; (2) Art is long; (3) The oc- 
casion fleeting ; (4) Judgment difficult ; (5) 
Experience fallacious. These aphorisms have 
not by any means been repeated ad nauseam. 

The Channel Tunnel may not be made in 
our time, nor in our children’s time ; but this 
world has a confirmed habit of refusing to 
stand still; and the most surprising things 
may be done in it before the prophecy of Nos- 
tradamus be accomplished, or before this orb 
be split all to pieces by the playful tail of Mr. 
Proctor’s comet. I came last November from 
Venice to Paris by way of Turin, Modane, the 
Mont Cenis Tunnel, Culoz, and Macon; and 
when I reached home I had the pleasure of 
reading in Temple Bar a very beautiful and 
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tenderly-written love-tale, called “ A Story 
of a Railway Journey,” by Lady Lindsay, of 
Balcarres. The ground traversed by the lovers 
in the charming novelette was the ground I 
had just been over myself; and I confess that 
my dull and unimaginative spirit had not 
hitherto discovered any element of love in the 
episodes of a railway journey. That was left 
for Lady Lindsay to do. 

But, long before her Ladyship was born, I 
remember when there were no railways in 
Italy at all; when there was no gas in Rome; 
when the Bible and Murray’s Handbooks 
were impartially confiscated at the Pontifical 
Custom-house: and when Italy herself was 
contemptuously styled by statesmen of the 
Congress of Vienna and the Holy Alliance 
type “a geographical expression.” A tunnel 
under Mont Cenis! A tunnel beneath St. 
Gothard! A railway across the Brenner! 
What visionaries—what madmen would the 
men have been declared to be who ventured 
to moot such schemes whea sages of such 
vast judgment and experience as Nesselrode 
and Metternich were dominant in Europe | 

It is to be hoped that some good may come 
out of the evil perpetrated by the frantic ico- 
noclast of St. Paul’s-churchyard. Bird’s 
sculptured group representing Queen Anne 
looking down on four figures at the respective 
corners of the pedestal, and supposed to sym- 
bolise Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
has long been an eyesore to Wren’s majestic 
basilica, and an architectural scandal to the 
entire metropolis. It is, besides, in a shame- 
ful and hopeless state of dilapidation. I 
earnestly hope that this “sooty and dingy ” 
group will soon be pulled down by the autho- 
rities. 

Bird was in great vogue in his day (1667- 
1731). He worked quickly, boldly, and 
cheaply, and was in much request for public 
works. According to Horace Walpole, the 
performance which first brought Bird into 
notiae was his monument at Westminster to 
Dr. Busby, the terrible pedagogue (you re- 
member that he whipped Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley’s grandfather) who would not take off his 
hat when Charles II. visited Westminster 
School, lest, in the event of his having un- 
covered, the Westminster boys should be 
induced to believe that there was a Greater 
Man in England than Dr. Busby. The 
means by which Bird arrived at the know- 
ledge of Busby’s facial appearance were 
decidedly odd. ‘The ‘ Plagosus Orbilius ” of 
Westminster School “had never permitted 
his picture to be drawn. The moment he 
was dead his friends had a cast in plaster 
taken from his face, and thence a drawing in 
crayons, from which White engraved his 
print, and Bird carved his image.” A some- 
what circumlocutory process. 

I dined, deliberately and with malice afore- 
thought, with the Master, Wardens, and 
Liverymen of the Worshipful Company of 
Merchant Taylors at their noble old Hail in 
Threadneedle-street. I went thither with a 
special eye towards the recommendations of 
the National Thrift Society, as formulated by 
Dr. Benjamin Richardson, to the effect that 
we are bound to eat and drink ‘ thriftily,” by 
partaking only of the simplest diet, by not 
partaking of any rich sauces or made dishes, 
and by wholly abstaining from any fomented 
beverages. I was hungry; and own to having 
consumed a plateful of turtle, a slice of roast 
mutton, and four brussels sprouts. Likewise 
I ventured upon one glass of dry champagne 
and half a bottle of Apollinaris. This to some 
may seem comparatively moderate; but, ac- 
cording to Dr. Richardson’s showing, I must 
have sinned grievously against “ thriftiness,” 
first by eating that plateful of turtle, and 
next by drinking the glass of dry champagne. 
And surely plain pump water would have 
been ‘‘ thriftier” than the Apollinaris. 

The Court of the Merchant Taylors have, 
fortunately, a great many more things to 
think of besides tho graceful dispensation of 
their sumptuous hospitality ; and I was en- 
abled to bring away from the hall in Thread- 
needle-street something else besides the bill 
of fare. This something else was the Rules 
and Regulations of the Convalescent Home 
for Ladies, established, some ten years since, 
exclusively at the cost and charges of the 
Guild, at Bognor, in Sussex. The preamble 
tranquilly recites that ‘‘ this Home is esta- 
blished by the Merchant Taylors’ Company 
of the Fraternity of St. John Baptist, for 
God’s glory, and for the benefit of their 
suffering fellow-creatures. It is intended for 
the wives, widows, or daughters of gentle- 
men, who, recovering from sickness, or 
suffering from the effects of overwork, re- 
quire rest and sea air to restore them to 
health. The funds for the maintenance of 
this charity are entirely provided by the com- 
pany; the ladies are gratuitously boarded 
and lodged during a specified time ; free rail- 
way passes to and from Bognor are provided 
for them ; and I believe that I am correct in 
saying that there is room in the home for 
more lady convalescents, and that the Clerk 
of the Company is ready to receive the names 
of properly-recommended applicants.—G. A. S. 
in the Illustrated London News. 
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VANITY FAIRINGS. 


Poor Lord Lonsdale, known to the outside 
world chiefly for his imprudences, his follies, 
and his want of self-control, will leave a 
worse Posion behind him than he de- 
served. His early education—or rather want 
of it—was the source of all his troubles, but 
his natural qualities were many and good. 
Whatever may be said, he was a loveable 
man, who, being weak and falling into bad 
hands, became in some respects unloveable. 
He had good abilities too, and the diary of 
some of his cruises which I have seen, and 
extracts from which have appeared in these 
columns, showed great power of observation 
and no inconsiderable power of writing. I 
am very sorry for him. His life, which re- 
cently showed renewed promise, was broken 
and embittered ; he did much that was dis- 
tinctly blameable ; yet he was not a bad, but 
a good man ; only weak, which no man can 
be and remain good. 

The Empress of Austria, on her arrival at 
Combermere Abbey, found her horses in ex- 
cellent condition. This was not the case last 
year, when a great many of them had sore 
backs. The management of the stables is 
entirely under the control of Captain Rivers 
Bulkeley, who pilots the Empress. There 
are 39 horses, all but four English or Irish. 
Twelve are for the Empress’s special use ; 
three of these are ‘ foreigners.” 

At a country house the other day, when the 
ladies went to bed, the gentlemen all came 
down in smoking suits, with the exception of 
one young fellow, who was in his ordinary 
evening clothes. To hima lively sportsman 


‘said, “ I say, young fellow, why haven’t you 


got on a smoking suit? If you come down 
like that to-morrow I shall do something to 
you.” The young man made no answer, but 
the following evening he came down again to 
the smoking-room in his usual dress. The 
sportsman then said, “I told you—I gave 
you fair warning—I should do something to 
you ;” and then, without further ado, he pro- 
ceeded to take out a penknife and to slit up 
the sleeves and back of the coat and each leg 
of the trousers. The young fellow took it 
very quietly, and when the sportsman had 
one, said, ‘‘ Well, I hope you're 

You have cut up your own dress 


hursday night in honour of 
the Richmond Hospital. That distinguished 
body accepted the invitation conditionally 
upon their being placed in seats ‘‘ suitable to 
their exalted position ! ” 

Poor William Palliser! Many will regret 
his untimely death, though however his bad 
state of health for some months past had 
somewhat prepared his friends for the sad 
event. He was a most amiable and, when 
young, à very handsome man. Possessed of 


great ability and a versatile creative genius, 
he was rather out of place in regimental life, 
and, indeed, his mind was so absorbed by 
mathematical and chemical calculations that 
© was sometimes a little distracted when 
suddenly called upon to perform military 
duties. -The wags, alluding to Palliser’s ab- 
sence of mind, were wont to say, ‘‘ Of the 
General's two aides-de-camp, one has no 
head, and the other no legs.” — Vanity Fair. 
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‘LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


The Atheneum states that Lord Archibald 
Campbell is engaged in collecting legends and 
traditions regarding the Campbells and Ar- 
gyleshire. 

Mr. P. M. Thornton hasin the press a third 
volume, bringing his “ Foreign Secretaries of 
the Nineteenth Century ” from 1834 up to the 
last general election. - 

` It is announced that Mr. Tuer’s recently- 
published book, in two volumes, ‘‘ Bartolozzi 
and his Works,” is nearly out of print, and 
that the price will be raised to three guineas. 
The large paper edition, published at five 
guineas, is already out of print. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall will shortly 

ublish a ‘‘ Charles Dickens Birthday Book.” 
iss Dickens has compiled the volume, which 
has cost her more than a year of labour. Mrs. 
E. Perugini supplies five illustrations, 
namely, a frontispiece and the seasons. They 
are not taken from any thing or character in 
Dickers’s works, but the models are all of 
children. 

The heritors (Anglice, freeholders) of the 
little border town of Dunse, in Berwickshire, 
have solemnly resolved to revert to the 
ancient spelling of the name—Duns, without 
the final e—which is said to have prevailed 
down to the year 1746. 

A monthly journal, styled the Irish Econo- 
mist, and dealing with agricultural and do- 
mestic economy and finance, is to be started 
in Dublin next week. 

Miss Baxter and Dr. Baxter have now in- 
timated to the Dundee Town Council that 
they have executed a deed of endowment and 
trust with reference to the proposed university 
in Dundee. Of their gift of. £140,000, one- 
fourth has been expended on a site with 
buildings, while £100,000 has been set apart 
for salaries and incidental charges. The deed 
names the first members of the council, and 
proposes the subjects of instruction, viz., na- 
tural philosophy and mathematics, chemistry, 
engincering and drawing, classics and 
history, English language and literature, and 
French and German. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan has two new works 
nearly ready for publication. First, a volume 
of poems; and, secondly, a romance in three 
volumes, the ‘Martyrdom of Madeline,” 
which has for its theme “ the social conspir- 
acy against womankind,” and was planned 
with, and written in close sequence to Mr. 
Buchanan’s powerful “God and the Man!” a 
Study of the Vanity and Folly of Individual 
Hate. The ‘‘ Martyrdom of Madeline ” has 
been running its course through some provin- 
cial papers, and is likely to attract attention 
in cortain circles in London, as some of the 
literary and ‘‘society” journals are dealt 
with in it, and the editors of two of them are 
characters in the novel.—Academy. 

Messrs. Chatto and Wirdus have in the 
press ‘‘ Ireland under the Land Act,” being 
a reprint of the letters contributed recently to 
the Standard by the Special Commissioner of 
that paper in Ireland. There will be an ap- 
pendix, giving the leading cases under the 
Act, with the evidence in full, and a collec- 
tion of judicial dicta, etc. 

A new introduction to dogmatic theology 
on the basis of the Thirty-nine Articles, by 
the Rev. E. A. Litton, is in the ress, and 
will be published shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

A correspondent writes as follows with 
reference to the colour of the hair of Mary, 
Queen of Scots :—“ I have in my possession 
an authentic small lock of Mary, Queen of 
Scots,’ hair. It came to me from my grand- 
mother, Lady Charlotte Camphell, and the 
paper in which it has always been enclosed 
has the following inscription in her hand- 
writing :—‘ Friday, November 30th, 1816.— 
Queen Mary’s hair, given me by Lord Bel- 
haven and Stenton from out his cabinet, 
which said cabinet pertained also to her 
Majesty. The hair was sent to one of her 
adherents previous to the battle of Langside.’ 
The hair is a bright golden colour, and very 
fine and silky. The remainder of the lock 
and the cabinet were given by the widow of 
Lord Belhaven to the Queen a few years 
ago.” 

The members of the Royal Commission on 
Technical Instruction have been visiting the 
chief schools and adult classes in the Man- 
chester district, as well as those of Liverpool, 
Oldham, and the other centres of textile ma- 
nufacture. 

The Marquis of Lorne is reported to have 
taken the initiatory steps for the establish- 
ment of an Academy of Sciences in Canada 
on the principle of the Académie of Paris. 

Mr. Armstead will probably send to the 
next Academy exhibition several sculptures. 
Among them is a marble statue of Ariel. 
Ariel sits on a rent pine stump, stooping 
forward and bent like a bow which is about to 
launch an arrow. The knees are raised and 
embraced by both arms and hands, which 
form a ring that the closely knit fingers com- 
plete, and the dainty spirit looks forward with 
brightening eyes, a half-sweet, half-elfish 
smile, and quaint espiéglerie which are charm- 
ing. Above the slender shoulders. and ap- 
parently quivering with suppressed vitality, 
rise two fin-like wings. So intense is the 
animation of the figure that we expect to see 
it straighten itself and launch itself into the air. 

The Assyrian collection of the British Mu- 
seum contains a bronze flat bowl or plate, 
which, being greatly damaged, had hitherto 
been overlooked. On a recent examination, 
this plate has been found to be covered with 
Egyptian hieroglyphs. So far as can now 
be ascertained, the signs do not give any 
sense, and appear to have been only drawn 
as ornaments. It has been conjectured that 
the Assyrians borrowed the pattern of their 


bronze plates from Egypt, and this specimen | 


seems to confirm the conjecture. 

Mr. A. Eason and Mr. George Andrew are 
about to proceed to Yunnan-fu for the China 
Inland Mission, after spending some time in 
learning Chinese at Kweiyang-fu. An Eng- 
lishwoman, the first of her sex to venture 
the journey, has lately started from Shanghai 
for Juning-fu, in the Honan province, in the 
person of Mrs. Hunter, the wife of another 
member of the same society.—Academy. 

At Seville, says the Athenzum, preparations 
are being made for celebrating the bicentenary 
of the death of Murillo, who ‘‘ died in that 
city in 1682.” The famous painter died at 
Seville, April 3, 1682. 

The Fine Art Society, 148, New Bond- 
street, have issued a beautiful mezzotint en- 
graving by Mr. H. Herkomer, A.R.A., of 
Mr. J. E. Millais’ painting of Lord Beacons- 
field. It is made to form a companion picture 
to the engraving of Mr. Millais’ portrait of 
Mr. Gladstone. 

At a meeting of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
held in Edinburgh yesterday, Mr. Robert 
Gibb, A.R.S.A., was elected an Academician, 
in 54 room ofthe late Mr. William Brodie, 
R.S.A. 

A Photographic Exhibition, open to the 
United Kingdom, was thrown open in Dundee 
this week, in the presence of an influential 
assemblage. It contains about 2,000 works 
of art from all parts of the kingdom. 

A number of artists residing in Kensington 
have obtained leave from the vestry of that 
parish to use the Vestry Hall for two days, 
during which their works, before being sent 
to the Royal Academy exhibition, may be seen 
by their friends and others. The artists are 
to pay half-price, that is 15 guineas, for thehire 
of the hall, to pay the expenses incurred, and 
to me oe own rag and otha sopiron 

rt Journal for this month contain 
effective etching by Mr. J.MacWhirter,A.R.A., 


‘* By the Loch Side,” in which the various. 
adjuncts to the scene depicted are hare: 


moniously worked out with a ve leasing 
result. There is also a fine pai A are by 
Mr. F. Hall of C. E. Perugini’s picture, “A 
Siesta,” which was purchased by the Duke of 
Albany at the Royal Academy last year. 
Some excellent views of Hull are among the 
miscellaneous illustrations, and the letterpress 
contents include an article by E. Ingress Bell 
on ‘‘ The True Relation of the Painter's Art 
to Architecture.” 

The frontispiece of Art and Letters for 
February is a charming engraving by F. 
Meaulle, from the picture by Adrien Moreau, 
‘‘ A Kermesse in the Middle Ages.” * Milie 


tary Painters” are tepcasoniod by several 


examples by A. de Neuville, Berne Belles 
court, and Ernest Crofts, A.R.A. The works 
of G. B. Tripolo are also represented by some 
oe engravings, among the examples being 
“The Loves of Antony and Cleopatra,” and a 
fac simile of an etching of ‘‘ The Flight into 
Egypt.” The literary matter is bright, and 
in general the appearance of this comparae 
tively new publication promises to be a success 
in every sense. 
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MUSIC. 


A musical association as full of years as the | 


Philharmonic Society — which entered. on 
Thursday last upon its seventieth season of 
activity—boasts, says the Standard, somethi 
prouder than a mere record of longevity, and 
may take to itself some of the pretensions of 
the survival of the fittest. That the society 
for some years past has not occupied the ar- 
tistic eminence which once belonged to it can 
only be attributable to causes the romedy for 
which was sufficiently obvious ; but now a 
new lease of popular favour seems to have 
been entered upon, and the old trunk, so 
carefully planted and so tenderly nurtured in 
the days of yo. ə, may even yet put forth fresh 
leaves, and bear fruit anew. The great 
stumbling-block has been the objection of the 
directors to produce English compositions, 
and this obstacle cannot be said to have been 
surmounted by the two overtures by Messrs. 
F. Corder and C. Villiers Stanford, which 
appear in the prospectus as sops to the Cer- 
berus of public opinion. Now that a sym- 
phony by one of England’s youngest repre- 
sentative musicians has been heard with 
extraordinary pleasure by the Viennese vire 
tuost, it would almost seem as though natural 
pride would have prompted the oldest English 
orchestral society to have made a strenuous 
effort on behalf of native art; and a 
couple of overtures—though welcome ad- 
ditions in themselves—can be but regarded 
as a stop-gap. The fact is that the Phil- 
harmonic directors are nothing if not German 
at heart, and though this is laudable enough 
with respect to the masterpieces of Beethoven 
and other great composers, it is evident that 
the feeling ought not to assert itself almost to 
the exclusion of every other school than that 
of Germany. The authors for the ensuing 
season are Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, 
Liszt, Rubinstein, Brahms, Schumann, Sgam- 
bati, Molique, Weber, Joachim, F. Corder, 
C. V. Stanford, Wagner, Spohr, and Men- 
delssohn. Apart from works of admitted ex- 
cellence with which the London public is 
familiar, there are announced for performanca 
several novelties — the symphonic poem 
‘‘ Hungarian ” of Liszt ; Rubinstein’s “ Paras 
dise Lost,” for solo voices, chorus, and orcheas 
tra, with an English libretto by Mr. Henry 
Hersee ; Brahms’ choral ode, “Nanie,” and 
new pianoforte concerto, and a wark of tha 
latter class by Signor Sgambati, which will 
serve to introduce the Roman pianist to an 
English audience; and, finally, the concert 
overtures by Messrs. Corder and Stanford, 
already alluded to. The remainder of the 
scheme does not contain any featuros of exe 
ceptional interest, though amateurs of the 
violin will hail the announcement of Herr 
Joachim’s Hungarian Concerto—the finest 
example of its order since Mendelssohn’s— 
with the heartiest satisfaction. Of course tha 
solo part will be in Herr Joachim’s awn 
hands. Engagements have been made with 
Mmes. Christine Nilson, Rose Hersee, Maria 
Roze, Misses Santley and Orridge ; MM. E, 
Lloyd, Barton McGuckin, Frank Boyle, Maas, 
F. King, Barrington Foote, Foli, Xaver 
Scharwenka, Sgambati, Carrodus, and Joa- 
chim ; while there is a possibility of the array 
of soloists being further strengthened by the 
accession of Mmes. Albani, Sembrich, Patey, 
and Sophie Menter. 

The opening concert was an important one, 
if only from the mere circumstance of Beet- 
hoven’s Choral Symphony being {acorporated 
in the programme. Time was when thig 
colossal development of the symphony was 
not thoroughly comprehended by the mass, 
and when its performance was almost a 
matter of St as far as hitting the suscep- 
tibilities of the public was concerned. For- 
tunately, that is all changed, and this glorious 
effort of genius is eagerly welcomed on alf 
hands. This is only as it should be, but 
nevertheless it is a gratifying sign of the 
times. The great “ No. 9” occupied the 
second part of the entertainment, the firat 
part consisting of Weber's Freischutz over- 
ture; the chorus of Reapers from Listz’s 
Prometheus ; Molique’s concerto for violin in 
A minor, No. 5; the quartett ‘God is a 
Spirit,” from Sterndale Bennett’s Woman of 
Samaria; and the prelude to Wagner's 
opera, Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg. The 
execution of these several excerpts left little, 
if anything to be desired, the hand of 80 per- 
formers, under the “lead” of Herr Wiener 
(in the absence of Herr Strauss), playing with 
admirable precision and refinement; the 
choir of 200 voices proving generally equal to 
the arduous task set out in Beethoven’ 


Gigantic effort; and the soloists, Miss Anate . 


arriott, Miss Orridge, Mr. F. Bayle, and 
Mr. F. Barrington Foote, giving due effect to 
their respective parts, Mr. J. T. Carrodug 
in selecting the concertoin A minor, rendered 
a graceful act of homage to his old master, 
and at the same time provided himself with a 
cheval de bataille such as only an expert 
could manage with ease. Nothing could 
have been finer than the playing of ‘the 
English Joachim,” and, notwithstanding the 
fact of his having to change violins half-way 
through the first movement, on account of a 
string breaking, the artist never lost his nerve 
or self-possession, and gave a thoroughly 
brilliant and masterly interpretation of the 
work. Mr. W. G. Cusins conducted. 

Mr. Percy Blandford, a well-known tenor 
vocalist, gave a concert composed of Oratorio 
selections and miscellaneous excerpts, at St. 
James’s Hall, on Friday evening, assisted by 
Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mme. Patey, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Signor Foli, Mr. Mar- 
cellus Higgs (organ), and Mr. Sidney Naylor 
(pianoforte), Mr. Blandford delivered the 
air “ Sound an alarm,” from Judas Maccabæus, 
with much vigour, and was also heard to 
advantage in the solo ‘‘Ingemisco,” from 
Verdi's Requiem, and Adam’s “ Cantique 
pour Noël.” 
“Be thou faithfull,” from endelssohn’s 
St. Paul, and Sullivan’s “ Once again,” with 
his wonted refinement and delicacy ; Signor 
Foli gave “Arm, arm, ye brave ” (Judas) and 
Pinsuti’s ‘‘ Bedouin Love Song” with stene 
torian power; Mme. Sherrington s 
“Angels ever bright and fair (Jeptha) an 
Molloy’s ballad of ‘‘ Great Grandmother” in 
thoroughly effective style ; while Mme. Patey 
rendered the air ‘‘ O, rest in the Lord ” (St. 
Paul) and Mr. M. Watson’s song “A Winter 
Story” in a manner beyond criticism. The 
quartett ‘God is a Spirit,” from The Woman 
of Samaria, was also included in the vocal 
selection. Mr. Higgs performed the ‘‘ War 
March of Priests” from Athalie, and took 
part with Mr. Sidney Naylor in Guilmant’s 
“ Duo Pastorale.” for American organ and 
pianoforte, and Alberti’s fantasia upon 
“ Fatinitza.” There was a very numerous 
attendance. 


Signor Fabio Campana, 


Mr. Edward Lloyd contributed . 
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WEAK POINTS OF THE CLOTURE. 

It has been the uniform custom of 
English Ministers, when the procedure of 
the House of Commons has been in 
question, to take the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion into council and to obtain for any new 
rules the sanction of both parties. Mr. 
Bright upbraided Lord Beaconsfield S 
Government in 1878 for entering the 
European Conference with shotted guns. 
It is with a parade of force that the 
Ministry are about to lay before Parlia- 
ment the most remarkable innovations in 
procedure that have ever been proposed. 
When the project of the clóture began to 
assume a practical form in Ministerial 
speeches during the autumn, more than 
one Minister intimated that it would be 
made a question of confidence. Mr. 
Gladstone, however, did not commit 
himself to any such position, nor was it 
conceivable that a statesman of his long 
experience and his Parliamentary training 
would be ready to withdraw from the free 
judment of the Ilouse of Commons pro- 
posals deeply affecting the character and 
the future of the representative system. 
This, however, must be so, if the Prime 
Minister's scheme of cléture is to be 
forced upon the House of Commons 
by the menace of a dissolution. 
The doubts and anxieties which are gather- 
ing will not be extinguished, though they 
may be overborne. It is, indeed, mani- 
fest that the changes portended by the 
proposed plan for closing debates must be 
far wider in their operation than is ad- 
mitted by their apologists. It is assumed 
that should the resolution pass, we shall 
have to deal simply with the existing state 
of things modified by the cléture, under the 
control of the present Speaker and the 
present leader of the House. But this is 
a period of transition which must soon 
come to an end. It may be confidently 
anticipated that Sir Henry Brand will use 
whatever powers may be intrusted to him 
with scrupulous impartiality and in har- 
mony with the traditions of his office. 
But he has held the Speakership for over 
ten years, and his powers have been se- 
verely tasked by the fatigue of the present 
stormy Parliament. It is probable that not 
later than the beginning of next Session 
the House of Commons will have to elect 
a new Speaker. Nor is this all. Mr. 
Gladstone will complete during the current 
Session the fiftieth year of his Parlia- 
mentary service, and his retirement from 
the active conduct of affairs in the Lower 
Ilouse cannot be long delayed. We are 
close upon a time when Parliament, if sub- 
jected to the new rule and governed in its 
spirit, will find no anchorage in the expe- 
rience and the traditions either of the 
leader of the House or the Speaker. To 
what, then, are we to look forward? The 
moral effect of the proposed scheme of 
cléture—especially if it be carried, as it 
can only be carried, by coercing the House 
with the threat of a penal dissolution— 
will make itself felt in the first instance in 
the election of the new Speaker. It is 
impossible that the spirit of domination, 
encountered and sharpened by the spirit 
of resistance, should not give a strong 
party bias to the choice of the majority. 
A Speaker so chosen is too likely to be 
in accord with the temper of those who 
elect him, and to act in the Chair asa 
Président de Combat. We will understand 
that he is chosen to give effect to the rule 
of clóture in the letter and in the spirit. 
The disappearance of Mr. Gladstone from 
the Treasury Bench will leave the Li- 
beral party unguided by any predominant 
authority, and it is plain enough that 
power will tend to be concentrated in the 
‘¢ machine.” Mr. Auberon Herbert drew 
an amusing picture some time ago of the 
manner in which the political ‘* hecto- 
graph“ manufactures, reproduces, and 
multiplies ‘‘ public opinion.” The demand 
for the cléture would be reverberated, 
whenever it suited the Government of the 
day, from a hundred organs, inspired by 
local caucuses, and set going by wire from 
Westminster or Birmingham. Such a sys- 
tem would inspire no confidence and would 
be met with the most obstinate resistance. 
The bitterest party passions would be let 
loose. Moderate men would be forced to 
give up the conduct of the Opposition and 
every Parliamentary struggle would be- 
come an internecine battle without quarter 
and without truce. Even in the present 
Session, while so many moderating influ- 
ences are still present, it is difficult to see 
how, for the most limited and temporary 
purposes, the new rule could be effec- 
tively put in force. If it were to be 
agreed upon in accordance with Par- 
liamentary comity between the leaders 
of both parties the Opposition would 
not be able to refuse to act 
up to its spirit and to join in closing debate 
when the question at issue had been ex- 
cessively discussed and the continuation 
of the debate was becoming a public in- 
jury. But, coerced and outvoted, the Con- 
servatives will feel in every case that they 
are acting under duress and menace and 
that they are under no obligation to the 
triumphant and overbearing majority. 
Many dissatisfied Liberals, whether they 
vote against the clélure or not, will be 
influenced in the same way. They will be 
disposed to show the Speaker as often as 
possible and as long as possible that the 
<< eyident sense ” of the House is not in 
favour of closing debate. It is, indeed, 
most doubtful whether, under the new 
rule, the Speaker could in practice be able 
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to raise the question of clôture at all, ex-` 


cept by straining the language of the reso- 
lution in a party sense. It would be cer- 
tainly a forced interpretation to construe 
the evident sense of the House as the evi- 
dent wish of the majority; yet the rule 
plainly allows this to be done and, accord- 
ing to its advocates, intends it to be done. 
— Times. 
—— 


THE INSURRECTION IN ARABIA. . 


The present insurrection in the Arabian 
province of Yemen threatens to assume 
serious proportions, and to prove the cause 
of some trouble and embarrassment to the 
Turkish Government. A few days ago it 
was hoped that the worst was known, 
and that the rising would be promptly 
suppressed; but the latest news is to the 
effect that the disaffection has spread 
beyond the limits of the Vilayet of Yemen, 
and broken out among the tribes of the 
Hejaz, between Mecca and Medina. The 
latter city is garrisoned: by only a small 
force, which is said to be virtually block- 
aded. Nothing can be done towards the 
restoration of order, it is admitted, until 
the arrival of large reinforcements from 
Turkey, and even the four battalions and 
guns sent ten days ago will hardly suffice 
to do more than free Medina from the 
presence of those who are now menacing 
it. Although the danger at Medina is ur- 
gent, that arising from the defiant attitude 
of the tribes of Yemen is in reality the more 
serious. It is also the recurrence of an oft- 
encountered peril which has at times tasked 
the strength of the Ottoman Empire so 
greatly that the Porte has more thar once 
given up the idea of successfully dealing 
with it. Yemen is the South-west Pro- 
vince of Arabia, and includes within its 
limits the city of Mocha. The inhabitants 
are among the most warlike of the Arab 
tribes, and they have always aspired to 
maintain their independence of the Sultan, 
partly on account of their disbelief in his 
claims to represent the Caliphate, and 
partly because they preferred a life of 
unfettered liberty in their own moun- 
tainous home. In the year 1635 they 
emancipated themselves from the Turkish 
yoke, and were ruled for nearly two cen- 
turies and a half by their own Sheikhs. 
The Turks were obliged to satisfy them- 
selves during that long period with the 
military occupation of the three Holy 
Cities, but the caravans of pilgrims from 
Jeddah to Mecca had repeatedly to fight 
their way through marauding bands in 
order to visit the Prophet's Shrine. The 
establishment of British power at Aden, 
followed up by the occupation of Perim, 
and the construction of the Suez Canal, 
aroused considerable alarm in the minds 
of the Sultan's advisers asto the security of 
their hold on the three cities, which alone 
made the decrees of the Ottoman Sultan 
pass current throughout the world of 
Islam. This anxiety might not, perhaps, 
have led to action on the part of the 
Porte ; but, at this very conjuncture, an 
Arab Chief committed an outrage that 
could not be overlooked or pardoned. The 
Emir of Asir, a district north of Yemen, 
marched south and seized the harbour of 
Hodeidah, and thus isolated the small 
garrison stationed at Mocha. An army 
was at once sent from Constantinople to 
punish the offender ; and his own territory 
was rapidly-sverrun and subjected. Glad 
of so good an excuse, the Porte then 
ordered its troops to march into the 
southern district of Yemen, and to reduce 
it to obedience. Ghazi Mukhtar, then a 
lieutenant general, was entrusted with the 
task, and, despite the valour of the Arabs, 
the strength of their forts, and the in- 
clemency of the climate, he was completely 
successful. Within twelve months of his 
landing at Hodeidah, Yemen was again 
reduced to the condition of a province of 
the Sultan, but the expedition involved 
the sacrifice of four thousand Turkish 
soldiers. The origin of the present 
insurrection is not clearly ascertained, but 
the natives were, no doubt, greatly en- 
couraged to make an attempt to re-assert 
their independence by the large with- 
drawal of Turkish troops that took place 
at the time of the war with Russia. Nor 
are the objects they have before them much 
hetter known, although it is possible that 
the impulse which has stirred them into 
action comes from the Nejed Chief, who 
during these last few years has been 
gathering into his hands the nucleus of a 
considerable power.—Standard. 
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EGYPT. 

It does not at all surprise us to read in 
a Havas telegram that ‘‘a complete re- 
laxation of feeling has taken place as 
regards the Egyptian question since the 
accession of the new French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and the change which has 
followed in the attitude of the English 
Government.” A state of ‘‘ tension” 
naturally terminates when one end of the 
cord gives way : and to those who are not 
interested in its holding fast, this no doubt 
represents an ‘‘ improvement in the situa- 
tion.” In that sense, but in that sense 
only, the Egyptian situation has un- 
doubtedly improved. Everything, ia fact, 
now points to the conclusion that the 
“ overtures made by the Western Powers 
with a view to a European understanding 
on the subject of contingencies in Egypt ` 
will have speedy results, and that the con- 
trol of the country will pass out of the 
hands of both France and England into 
thoso of Europe at large. Nor is there 
anything astonishing in the satisfaction 
with which this result is in many quarters 
regarded. Nearly every European Power 
has something to gain by it. To most of 
these Powers it will for the first time give 
a voice and influence in Egyptian affairs. 
Germany, in particular, would like nothing 
better than to convert Egypt into another 
Belgium, under a Prince who could be 
changed at any time, and with the door 
left open for any amount of future bar- 
gaining. Even France would gain some- 
thing by an arrangement which would 
avert Turkish intervention and its 
aggravation of French difficulties in North 
Africa. The one State which has every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain by the 
internationalization is that one whose 
gifted and judicious Government will have 
been mainly instrumental in bringing it 
about. Meanwhile it is manifestly be- 
coming desirable in the interests of Euro- 
pean residents in Egypt that the Egyptian 
soldiery should not be left much longer in 
the position of masters of the situation. 
The local newspapers abound alarmingly 
in reports of gross outrages committed by 
the military and police on Europeans, and 
followed, not only by no redress, but, as a 
rule, by further insult or inconvenience to 
the victims, A British subject resident in 
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Aléxandřia was the other night brutally 
beaten by a party of soldiers, and after- 
wards arrested and taken to the police 
station, where he was detained more than 
four hours, and only at last set free on 
condition of signing a paper whereby he 
undertook not to prosecute his assailants. 
Other stories of military and police vio- 
lence are given in the Egyptian journal 
from which we take the above ; and in a 
letter now before us it is stated by an 
English official of important position in 
Alexandria that the lives of our country- 
men are not safe in Egypt at the present 
time, ‘‘the soldiers having been taught 
that the English Government will not go 
beyond a ‘ strong protest,’ or” (what they 
apparently regard as something even less 
formidable) ‘‘a ‘Joint Note,’ whatever 
may happen.” There is, adds the writer, 
“ no force of any kind that can be used to 
maintain the law or ensure the punish- 
ment of a native for any injury inflicted by 
him on a European; while a box on the 
ears given toa young Arab thief by an 
English shopman brings upon the latter a 
crowd of natives eager to avenge their 
countryman.” —St. James's Gazette. 
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THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
MANY AND RUSSIA. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Daily 
News telegraphed on Sunday night :— 

Although the semi-official papers have 
taken great trouble of late to deny the state- 
ments previously made that the friendly rela- 
tions between Germany and Russia have been 
threatened, still reports of an alarming cha- 
racter have been circulated here during the 
last two days. It is stated that difficulties of 
a diplomatic nature have occurred between 
Germany and Russia and Russia and Austria. 
I have been assured from fairly good quar- 
ters that, as far as Germany is concerned, 
these reports are not true. Still, as a daily 
reader of the German Press and a diligent 
follower of the politics of the day, military 
and otherwise, f have no doubt that there is 
something in the air which smells most un- 
pleasantly of gunpowder. The Germans of 
course want peace ; but should troubles break 
out, they consider themselves certain of as- 
sistance from Austria. This may appear a 
rash statement to make, but it is never- 
theless true. Ever since Prince Bismarck’s 
visit to Vienna, Austria has been taken in 
tow by Germany and the German press. Any 
offence which the Russians may give to Austria 
rebounds with double force on Germany. The 
Berlin press publish articles against Russia 
which become day by day more important. It 
is stated that the meeting of the Emperors at 
Danzig last autumn has produced no results of 
importance. It is generally assumed here 
that Russia’s enmity is at present particularly 
directed against Austria. Germany, of course, 
is entirely innocent of any desire to mix her- 
self up in the affair, but should Austria’s in- 
terests be touched, she could, it is said, not 
leave her friend in the lurch. One Berlin 
paper, writing on this subject, says that Mar- 
shal Moltke stated not long ago in Parliament 
that Germany must be armed for the next 50 
years. These words are as fresh as over 
to-day in the public mind, and although Gen. 
Scobeleff’s speech has been disavowed by the 
Russian Government, still it has no more 
been forgotten here than the late unscrupu- 
lous attacks which the Russian press deems 
fit to indulge in against Germany and Austria 
particularly. 
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MOVEMENTS IN AFGHANISTAN. 


The Calcutta correspondent of the Times 
telegraphing on Sunday says :— 

Only two items of Afghan news have been 
officially issued during the past week—namely, 
that the Ameer is said to have ordered the 
collection at Candahar of the balance of the 
revenue for the current year, amounting to 
ten lakhs ; and that, owing to the arrest of 
the Ghilzai Khan at Cabul, orders have been 
despatched to Candahar for the disarming and 
disbanding of the Indari Ghilzai regiment, 
1,000 strong, and two regiments have been 
sent from Cabul for the purpose. 

The Civil and Military Gazette, a Lahore 
paper, publishes a report which, if true, points 
to serious complications at Herat. It is that 
the Ameer has ordered the Governor of that 
place, Abdul Kudus Khan, to make over the 
city and fortress to Yussuf Khan, and pro- 
ceed to take the Governorship of Candahar. 
Kudus, however, refused to obey, saying that 
he was appointed Governor by Isa Khan, 
without whose orders he would not move ; 
thereupon the Ameer directed the execution 
of Kudus’s brother, Abdul Ghias Khan, 
who happened to be in Cabul. The 
report goes on to say that Herat is 
now in open revolt and a force of three 
arms has been sent from Cabul to suppress 
the rebellion. These rumours from Lahore, 
originating as they generally do in the gossip 
of the Peshawur bazaar, must always be 
received with caution. No confirmation of 
this story has yet reached the Government of 
India, and the chances are that it is 
exaggerated, if not wholly false. But beyond 
doubt the Ameer’s hold on Herat is slight, 
and the latest authentic news from that 
quarter indicates the existence of an uneasy 
feeling, which may at any moment break out 
into open revolt. 

The Indian public are anxiously awaiting 
full details of the treaty between Russia and 
Persia. Meanwhile, the Press is commenting 
on the apparently well-founded rumour that 
the Russian frontier has been advanced to 16 
versts from Sarakhs. The unanimous opinion 
is that, should the rumour prove true, it be- 
hoves the British Government at once to make 
a strong and emphatic protest, as the new 
position will make Russia practically the 
mistress of Merv and Herat, and enable her 
at any moment to cause us serious trouble in 
Afghanistan and on the North-West Frontier 
of India. 
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THE FRAUDS BY AN ADVENTURESS. 


A Birmingham correspondent, writing on 
Monday respecting the Fearneaux frauds, 
says:—There is no more remarkable feature 
in this extraordinary case than the credulity 
which some people still exhibit as to the 
identity of the woman. The police state that 
it is almost impossible to persuade persons 
who knew Fearneaux that she is not Lord 
Arthur Clinten. It is now proved beyond all 
doubt that the prisoner gave birth to a fe- 
male child some years ago, and this child is 
still living. On further overhauling the pri- 
soner’s letters to-day one was found addressed 
by her to Miss Ward, Winson-green Lunatic 
Asylum. This is the young woman who was 
courted by the prisoner and became insane in 
finding out the deception practised upon her. 
The letter commences, ‘‘ My dear friend,” and 
the writer proceeds : ‘‘I earnestly do hope 
you are getting better, and improving daily. 
You certainly must rouse yourself, and not 
continue as you are now.” The letter also 
says :—‘‘ I am not well, neither have I been 
so for the last eighteen months. Sometimes 
I am taken seriously ill, lose all feeling in my 
left side, and my knees utterly fail me. Still 
I must not waver at it, as I am now turned 
forty-one years of age; I seem to feara 
sudden death; please God it may not be my 
fate.” In another letter addressed to Mrs, 
Ward, the mother of the young woman, the 
prisoner writes :—‘‘ It seems to me one by 
one my loved ones are going,” and adds, 
« God’s will, not ours, be done.” In another 
letter to Mrs. Ward she refers to Miss Ward’s 
insanity, and says: ‘‘ I am sure if Jennie had 
gone out more for a walk than she did it 
would have been better for her. Ido not 
like any blame placed on my back over her, and 
as soon as God gives me the means to pay one 
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or moreof the mostskilful doctors to inspect her 
case for my sake I will do so.” In a letter 
addressed to a person in Birmingham, she 
says :—‘‘ Our poor clergyman, Mr. Bellew, 
died suddenly last Saturday at his living near 
London. e are very sorry for him; yet, 
we need not sorrow, for it is not a sorrow 
without hope. We shall, I hope, see him 
again in the world to come, but we shall not 
see him in this world or hear his voice in 
preaching. May our Saviour have our dear 
good minister at his own blessed right side in 
everlasting glory! He was good, and his 
works will live, though he is dead and no 
more.” 

Upon being interviewed at Liverpool, on 
Monday, Mrs. Furnieux, mother of the adven- 
turess, expressed the greatest disgust at her 
daughter’s extraordinary imposture, of which 
she said, until the arrest, she had not the 
slightest knowledge. Last week, unknown 
to her daughter, she wrote to Lord Coleridge 
asking when the affairs would be settled, and 
received the following reply, which she pro= 
duced, and which bears on the seal the Lord 
Chief Justice’s crest :—‘‘ St. Vincent Rocks 
Hotel, Clifton, Feb. 9, 1882.—Madam,—I am 
sorry for your trouble, but I have no means 
of interfering, nor have I any acquaintance 
with the business of your daughter. A letter 
was sent to'me from a person who said he 
held a paper from me promising to. pay him 
a large amount of money. As I had nothing 
whatever to do with him, and had never 
signed a paper, I simply enclosed the letter 
to the Birmingham police, and that is all I 
know of the matter.—Your obedient servant, 
COLERIDGE.” 

Mrs. Furnieux also gavo the following in- 
teresting narrative :—My maiden name was 
Sarah Harriet Butler, and I am the daughter 
of the late Lieutenant John Hutchinson Butler, 
ofthe 22d Regiment. My grandfather was 
son of the Hon. John Butler, brother of the 
Earl of Lanesburgh. Iam niece of General 
Bowes, who was my mother’s brother, and 
who left my mother an annuity while she 
lived. The annuity was received for some 
time from her nephew, the Rev. — Bowes, 
of Taunton; afterwards from Mr. Holroyd. 
manager of the Exeter Bank; and subse- 
quently from a Mr. Coleridge ; but whether it 
is the present Lord Chief Justice I cannot say. 
My husband was, from 1835 to 1839, in the 
Custom House, London, when he quarrelled 
with his father, and joined the artillery, where 
he remained four years. Ile then became a 
member of the Wolverhampton Police Force, 
but left after ten months’ service. This greatly 
annoyed all my relations, as also did my mar- 
riage with him. When my mother died in 
1868, and the annuity ceased, my daughter 
told me that we were about to come into pos- 
session of a large amount of property in my 
mother’s right; and until she was taken into 
custody I never even dreamed that she was 
not speaking the truth. I all along thought 
that the letters she was in the habit of show- 
ing me from Lord Coleridge were genuine. 
I have been as great a dupe of my daughter 
as any ofthe victims. I should say she is an 
enemy to herself, and a disgrace to me. She 
never passed as a man in my presence. I 
wrote to Mr. Gething, of Birmingham, the 
male prisoner, on different occasions, asking 
him to let me know what was owing to him, 
so that I might communicate with the proper 
authority—meaning by the ‘‘ proper autho- 
rity,” Lord Coleridge. 

The further the investigation proceeds, the 
more startling does the career of the Liver- 
pa and Birmingham adventuress appear. 

he frauds, as already discovered, exceed 
£15,500. Itis believed that the woman has a 
large amount of the proceeds of her marvel- 
lous frauds invested, and great efforts are be- 
ing made to ascertain the places where the 
money has been placed. So far as the inves- 
tigation of the case has proceeded, nothing 
which can give any clue has been found out ; 
but the police state that several weeks will be 
required to read through the mass of corre- 
spondence found in the boxes of the adven- 
turess. One result of the investigation of the 
correspondence seized by the police has been 
so far to justify Gething as to cause the autho- 
rities to intimate to his relatives that no fur- 
ther opposition will be offered to an applica- 
tion for his release on bail. His statement 
that he and all his relatives have been ruined 
by their confidence in the impostor finds 
ample corroboration in their piteous letters 
found in the possession of the female prisoner 
at Liverpool, and his release on bail will 
probably be speedily followed by his restora- 
tion to liberty and his exoneration from all 
complicity with the personation frauds. The 
charges of conspiracy will therefore fall to the 
ground, and Furnieux will be prosecuted for 
obtaining money by fraud, the graver aspects 
of this extraordinary case, namely, those of 
forgery and perjury, being emphasised, in 
order that she may be dealt with at the 
County Assizes, instead of at the ordinary 
Sessions for the Borough. 
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VANITY FAIRINGS. 


Poor Lord Lonsdale, known to the outside 
world chiefly for his imprudences, his follies, 
and his want of self-control, will leave a 
worse reputation behind him than he de- 
served. His early education—or rather want 
of it—was the source of all his troubles, but 
his natural qualities were many and good. 
Whatever may be said, he was a loveable 
man, who, being weak and falling into bad 
hands, became in some respects unloveable. 
He had good abilities too, and the diary of 
some of his cruises which I have seen, and 
extracts from which have appeared in these 
columns, showed great power of observation 
and no inconsiderable power of writing. I 
am very sorry for him. His life, which re- 
cently showed renewed promise, was broken 
and embittered ; he did much that was dis- 
tinctly blameable ; yet he was not a bad, but 
a good man; only weak, which no man can 
be and remain good. 

The Empress of Austria, on her arrival at 
Combermere Abbey, found her horses in ex- 
cellent condition. This was not the case last 
year, when a great many of them had sore 
backs. The management of the stables is 
entirely under the control of Captain Rivers 
Bulkeley, who pilots the Empress. There 
are 39 horses, all but four English or Irish. 
Twelve are for the Empress’s special use ; 
three of these are ‘‘ foreigners.” 

At a country house the other day, when the 
ladies went to bed, the gentlemen all came 
down in smoking suits, with the exception of 
one young fellow, who was in his ordinary 
evening clothes. To hima lively sportsman 
said, ‘‘ I say, young fellow, why haven’t you 
got ona smoking suit? If you come down 
like that to-morrow I skall do something to 
you.” The young man made no answer, but 
the following evening he came down again to 
the smoking-room in his usual dress. The 
sportsman then said, ‘‘I told you—I gave 
you fair warning—I should do something to 
you ;” and ihen, without further ado, he pro- 
ceeded to take out a penknife and to slit up 
the sleeves and back of the coat and each leg 
of the trousers. The young fellow took it 
very quietly, and when the sportsman had 
quite done, said, ‘‘ Well, I hope you're 
happy. You have cul up your own dress 
suit.” 


The following is strange but true :—The 
Sheriffs of the City of London were invited to 
the dinner given at the Star and Garter at 
Richmond on Thursday night in honour of 
the Richmond Hospital. That distinguished 
body accepted the invitation conditionally 
upon their being placed in seats ‘‘ suitable to 
their exalted position ! ” 

Poor William Palliser! Many will regret 
his untimely death, though however his bad 
state.of health for some months past had 
somewhat prepared his friends for the sad 
event. He was a most amiable and, when 
young, a very handsome man. Possessed of 
great ability and a versatile creative genius, 
he was rather out of place in regimental life, 
and, indeed, his mind was so absorbed by 


‘mathematical and chemical calculations'that 


he was sometimes a little distracted when 
suddenly called upon to ‘perform military 
duties. The wags, alluding to Palliser’s ab- 
sence of mind, were wont to say, ‘‘ Of the 
General’s two aides-de-camp, one has no 
head, and the other no legs.”— Vanity Fair. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


The Atheneum states that Lord Archibald 
Campbell is engaged in collecting legends and 
traditions regarding the Campbells and Ar- 
gyleshire. 

Mr. P. M. Thornton has in the press a third 
volume, bringing his ‘‘ Foreign Secretaries of 
the Nineteenth Century ” from 1834 up to the 
last general election. 

It is announced that Mr. Tuer’s recently- 
published book, in two volumes, ‘‘ Bartolozzi 
and his Works,” is nearly out of print, and 
that the price will be raised to three guineas. 
The large paper edition, published at five 
guineas, is already out of print. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall will shortly 

ublish a ‘‘ Charles Dickens Birthday Book.” 
Miss Dickens has compiled the volume, which 
has cost her more than a year of labour. Mrs. 
C. E. Perugini supplies five illustrations, 
namely, a frontispiece and the seasons. They 
are not taken from any thing or character in 
Dickerns’s works, but the models are all of 
children. 

The heritors (Anglice, freeholders) of the 
little border town of Dunse, in Berwickshire, 
have solemnly resolved to revert to the 
ancient spelling of the name—Duns, without 
the final e—which is said to have prevailed 
down to the year 1746. 

A monthly journal, styled the Jrish Econo- 
mist, and dealing with agricultural and do- 
mestic economy and finance, is to be started 
in Dublin next week. 

Miss Baxter and Dr. Baxter have now in- 
timated to the Dundee Town Council that 
they have executed a deed of endowment and 
trust with reference to the proposed university 
in Dundee. Of their gift of £140,000, one- 
fourth has been expended on a site with 
buildings, while £100,000 has been set apart 
for salaries and incidental charges. The deed 
names the first members of the council, and 
proposes the subjects of instruction, viz., na- 
tural philosophy and mathematics, chemistry, 
engineering and drawing, classics and 
history, English language and literature, and 
French and German. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan has two new works 
nearly ready for publication. First, a volume 
of poems; and, secondly, a romance in three 
volumes, the ‘‘ Martyrdom of Madeline,” 
which has for its theme ‘‘ the social conspir- 
acy against womankig!,” and was planned 
with, and written in close sequence to Mr. 
Buchanan’s powerful ‘‘God and the Man!” a 
Study of the Vanity and Folly of Individual 
Hate. The ‘‘ Martyrdom of Madeline” has 
been running its course through some provin- 
cial papers, and is likely to attract attention 
in certain circles in London, as some of the 
literary and ‘‘society”’ journals are- dealt 
with in it, and the editors of two of them are 
characters in the novel.—Academy. 

Messrs. Chatto and Wirdus have in the 
press ‘‘ Ireland under the Land Act,” being 
a reprint of the letters contributed recently to 
the Standard by the Special Commissioner of 
that paper in Ireland. Theré will be an ap- 
pendix, giving the leading cases under the 
Act, with the evidence in full, and a collec- 
tien of judicial dicta, etc. 

A new introduction to dogmatic theology 
on the basis of the Thirty-nine Articles, by 
the Rev. E.A. Litton, is in the press, and 
will be published shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

A correspondent writes as follows with 
reference to the colour of the hair of Mary, 
Queen of Scots :—‘‘ I have in my possession 
an authentic small lock of Mary, Queen of 
Scots,’ hair. It came to me from my grand- 
mother, Lady Charlotte Camphell, and the 
paper in which it has always been enclosed 
a] 


as the following inscription in her hand- | 


writing :—‘ Friday, November 30th, 1816.— 
Queen Mary’s hair, given me by Lord Bel- 
haven and Stenton from out his cabinet, 
which said cabinet pertained also to her 
Majesty. The hair was sent to one of her 
adherents previous to the battle of Langside.’ 
The hair is a bright golden colour, and very 
fine and silky. 
and the cabinet were given by the widow of 
Lord Belhaven to the Queen a few years 
ago.” 

The members of the Royal Commission on 
Technical Instruction have been visiting the 
chief schools and adult classes in the Man- 
chester district, as well as those of Liverpool, 
Oldham, and the other centres of textile ma- 
nufacture. 

The Marquis of Lorne is reported to have 
taken the initiatory steps for the establish- 
ment of an Academy of Sciences in Canada 
on the principle of the Académie of Paris. 

Mr. Armstead will probably send to the 
next Academy exhibition several sculptures. 
Among them is a marble .statue of Ariel. 
Ariel sits on a rent pine stump, stooping 
forward and bent like a bow which is about to 
launch an arrow. The knees are raised and 
embraced by both arms and hands, which 
form a ring that the closely knit fingers com- 
plete, and the dainty spirit looks forward with 
brightening eyes, a half-sweet, half-elfish 
smile, and quaint espièglerie which are charm- 
ing. Above the slender shoulders, and ap- 
parently quivering with suppressed vitality, 
rise two fin-like wings. So intense is the 
animation of the figure that we expect to see 
it straighten itself and launch itself into the air. 

The Assyrian collection of the British Mu- 
seum contains a bronze flat bowl or plate, 
which, being greatly damaged, had hitherto 
been overlooked. On a recent examination, 
this plate has been found to be covered with 
Egyptian hieroglyphs. So far as can now 
be ascertained, the signs do not give any 
sense, and appear to have been only drawn 
as ornaments. It has been conjectured that 
the Assyrians borrowed the pattern of their 
bronze plates from Egypt, and this specimen 
seems to confirm the conjecture. 

Mr. A. Eason and Mr. George Andrew are 
about to proceed to Yunnan-fu for the China 
Inland Mission, after spending some time in 
learning Chinese at Kweiyang-fu. An Eng- 
lishwoman, the first of her sex to venture 
the journey, has lately started from Shanghai 
for Juning-fu, in the Honan province, in the 
person of Mrs. Hunter, the wife of another 
member of the same society.—Academy. 


At Seville, says the Athenwum, preparations. 


are being made for celebrating the bicentenary 
of the death of Murillo, who ‘‘ died in that 
city in 1682.” The famous painter died at 
Seville, April 3, 1682. 

The Fine Art Society, 148, New Bond- 
street, have issued a beautiful mezzotint en- 
graving by Mr. H. Herkomer, A.R.A., oi 
Mr. J. E. Millais’ painting of Lord Beacons- 
field. It is made to form a companion picture 
to the engraving of Mr. Miilais’ portrait of 
Mr. Gixistone. 

At a m-cting ofthe Royal Scottish Academy, 
hold in Edinburgh yesterday, Mr. Robert 
Gibb, A.R.S.A., was elected an Academician, 
in the room of the late Mr. William Brodie, 
A Photographic Exhibition, open to the 
United Kingdom, was thrown open in Dundee 
this week, in the presence of an influential 
assemblage. It contains about 2,000 works 
of art from all parts of the kingdom. 

A number of artists residing in Kensington 
have obtained leave from the vestry of that 
parish to use the Vestry Hall for two days, 
during which their works, before being sent 
to the Royal Academy exhibition, may be seen 
by their friends and others. The artists are 
to pay half-price, that is 15 guineas, for thehire 
of the hall, to pay the expenses incurred, and 
to find their own easels and other apparatas. 

The Art Journal for this month contains an 
effective etching by Mr.J.MacWhirter,A.R.A., 
‘* By the Loch Side,” in which the various 
adjuncts to the scene depicted aro har- 
moniously worked out with a very pleasing 
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result. There is also a ‘fine engraving b 


Mr. F. Hall of C. E. Perugini’s picture, ‘A 
Siesta,” which was purchased by the Duke of 
Albany at the Royal Academy last year. 
Some excellent views of Hull are among the 
miscellaneous illustrations, and the letterpress 
contents include an article by E. Ingress Bell 
on ‘‘ The True Relation of the Painter's Art 
to Architecture.” 

The frontispiece of Art and Letters for 
February is a charming engraving by F. 
Meaulle, from the picture by Adrien Moreau, 
‘ A Kermesse in the Middle Ages.” ‘‘ Mili- 
tary Painters” are represented by several 
examples by A. de Neuville, Berne Belle- 
court, and Ernest Crofts, A.R.A. The works 
of G. B. Tripolo are also represented by some 
rg engravings, among the examples being 
‘ The Loves of Antony and Cleopatra,” and a 
fac sumile of an etching of ‘* The Flight into 
Egypt.” The literary matter is bright, and 
in general.the appearance of this compara- 
tively new publication promises to be a success 
in every sense. 
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MUSIC. 


A musical association as full of years as the 
Philharmonic Society — which entered on 
Thursday last upon its seventieth season of 
activity—boasts, says the Standard, something 
prouder than a mere record of longevity, and 
may take to itself some of the pretensions of 
the survival of the fittest. That the society 
for some years past has not occupied the ar- 
tistic eminence which once belonged to it can 
only be attributable to causes the remedy for 
which was sufficiently obvious ; but now a 
new lease of popular favour seems to have 
been entered upon, and the old trunk, so 
carefully planted and so tenderly nurtured in 
the days of yore, may even yet put forth fresh 
leaves, and bear fruit anew. The great 
stumbling-block has been the objection of the 
directors to produce English compositions, 
and this obstacle cannot be said to have been 
surmounted by the two overtures by Messrs. 
F. Corder and C. Villiers Stanford, which 
appear in the prospectus as sops to the Cer- 
berus of public opinion. Now that a sym- 
phony by one of England’s youngest repre- 
sentative musicians has been heard with 
extraordinary pleasure by the Viennese vir- 
luosi, it would almost seem as though natural 
pride would have prompted the oldest English 
orchestral society to have made a strenuous 
effort on behalf of native art; and a 
couple of overtures—though welcome ad- 
ditions in themselves—can be but regarded 
as a stop-gap. The fact is that the Phil- 
harmonic directors are nothing if not German 
at heart, and though this is laudable enough 
with respect to the masterpieces of Beethoven 
and other great composers, it is evident that 
the feeling ought not to assert itself almost to 
the exclusion of every other school than that 
of Germany. The authors for the ensuing 
season are Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, 
Liszt, Rubinstein, Brahms, Schumann, Sgam- 
bati, Molique, Weber, Joachim, F. Corder, 
C. V. Stanford, Wagner, Spohr, and Men- 
delssohn. Apart from works of admitted ex- 
cellence with which the London public is 
familiar, there are announced for performance 
several novelties — the symphonic poem 
“ Hungarian ” of Liszt ; Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost,” for solo voices, chorus, and orches- 
tra, with an English libretto by Mr. Henry 
Hersee ; Brahms’ choral ode, ‘‘ Nanie,” and 
new pianoforte concerto, and a work of the 
latter class by Siguor Sgambati, which will 
serve to introduce the Roman pianist to an 
English audience; and, finally, the concert 
overtures by Messrs. Corder and Stanford, 
already alluded to. The remainder of the 
scheme does not contain any features of exs 
ceptional interest, though amateurs of the 
violin will hail the announcement of Herr 
Joachim’s Hungarian Concerto—the finest 
example of its order since Mendelssohn’s— 
with the heartiest satisfaction. Of course the 
solo part will be in Herr Joachim’s own 
hands. Engagements have been made with 
Mmes. Christine Nilson, Rose Hersee, Marie 
Roze, Misses Santley and Orridge ; MM. E 
Lloyd, Barton McGuckin, Frank Boyle, Maas, 
F. King, Barrington Foote, Foli, Xaver 
Scharwenka, Sgambati, Carrodus, and Joa- 
chim ; while there is a possibility of the array 
of soloists being further strengthened by the 
accession of Mmes. Albani, Sembrich, Patey, 
and Sophie Menter. 

The opening concert was an important one, 
if only from the mere circumstance of Bect- 
hoven’s Choral Symphony being incorporated 
in the programme. Time was when this 
colossal development of the symphony was 
not thoroughly comprehended by the mass, 
and when its performance was almost a 
matter of hazard, as far as hilting the suscep- 
tibilities of the public was concerned. For- 
tunately, that is all changed, and this glorious 
effort of genius is eagerly welcomed on all 
hands. This is only as it should be, but 
nevertheless it is a gratifying sign of the 
times. The great “No.9” occupied the 
second part of the entertainment, the first 
part consisting of Weber's Freischuts over- 
ture; the chorus of Reapers from Listz’s 
Prometheus ; Molique’s concerto for violin in 
A minor, No. 5; the quartett ‘‘God is a 
Spirit,” from Sterndale Bennett’s Woman of 
Samaria; and the prelude to Wagner's 
opera, Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg. The 
execution of these several excerpts left little, 
if anything to be desired, the band of 80 pere 
formers, under the ‘‘ lead” of Herr Wiener 
(in the absence of Herr Strauss}, playing with 
admirable precision and refinement; the 


| choir of 200 voices proving generally equal to 


the arduous task set out in Beethoven's 
gigantic effort; and the soloists, Miss Annia 
Marriott, Miss Orridge, Mr. F. Boyle, and 
Mr. F. Barrington Foote, giving due effect ta 
their respective parts. Mr. J. T. Carrodus, 
in selecting the concertoin A minor, rendered 
a graceful act of homage to his ald master. 
and at the same time provided himself witb a 
cheval de bataille such as only an expert 
could manage with ease. Notbiae could 
have been finer than the pleying of “the 
English Joachim,” and, Notwithstanding the 
fact of his having to change violins half-way 
through the first movement, on account of a 
string breaking, the artist never lost his nerve 
or self-possession, and gave a thoroughly 
brilliant and masterly interpretation of the 
work. Mr. W. G. Cusins conducted. 

Mr. Percy Blandford, a well-known tenor 
vocalist, gave a concert composed of Oratorio 
selections and miscellaneous excerpts, at St. 
James's Hall, on Friday evening, assisted by 
Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mme. Patey. 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Signor Foli, Mr. Mar- 
cellus Higgs (organ), and Mr. Sidney Naylor 
(pianoforte). Mr. Blandford delivered the 
air “ Sound an alarm,” from Judas Maccabaus, 
with much vigour, and was also heard ta 
advantage in the solo ‘‘ Ingemisco,” from 
Verdi's Requiem, and Adam’s “Cantique 
pour Noël.” Mr. Edward Lloyd contributed 
“Bə thou faithfull.” from Mendelssobu’s 
St. Paul, and Sullivan’s *‘ Once again,” with 
his wonted refinement and delicacy ; Signor 
Foli gave “Arm, arm, ye brave ” (Judas) and 
Pinsuti’s ‘‘ Bedouin Love Song” with sten- 
torian power; Mme. Sherrington sang 
“Angels ever bright and fair” (/eptha) and 
Molloy’s ballad of ‘‘ Great Grandmother” in 
thoroughly effective style ; while Mme. Patey 
rendered the air ‘‘ O, rest in the Lord” (St. 
Paul) and Mr. M. Watson’s song ‘‘A Winter 
Story” in a manner beyond criticism. The 
quartett “God is a Spirit,” from The Woman 
of Samaria, was also included in the vocal 
selection. Mr. Higgs performed the ‘* War 
March of Priests” from Athalie, and took 
part with Mr. Sidney Naylor in Guilmant’s 
“ Duo Pastorala.” for American organ and 
pianoforte, and Alberti’s fantasia upon 
“ Fatinitza.” There was a very numerous 
attendance. 

Signor Fabio Campana, who lately died 
suddenly from disease of the heart, was, says 
the Era, one of the oldest and most esteemed 
of the resident Italian composers and teachers 
who have settled in London: He had followed 
his profession for more than forty years in 
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THE LATEST PHASE OF THE 
EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 

Although, so far as the English Govern- 
ment can help to enlighten it, Parliament 
is left completely in the dark concerning 
our Egyptian policy, a flood of informa- 
tion has been let in upon the question 
during the past few days from several 
quarters. M. Gambetta has gone upon 
his travels, and with his fall a more cir- 
cumspect policy has been adopted by the 
French Foreign Office. Once more the 
English Cabinet is experiencing that sense 
of sudden isolation caused by the defection 
of France, which led to the break up of 
the European Flect that assembled in the 
Adriatic in the autumn of 1880. It may 
be doubted, however, whether, even if M. 
Gambetta had not been thrown from his 
saddie, our own Government would have 
abided by the principles laid down in the 
Identic Note, to whose ‘‘ success” Earl 
Granville has testified. We cannot but 
think that the Leader of the Opposition in 
the Upper House would do well to 
invite the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to make some statement as to 
the communications, written or oral, which 
have during the last few days passed be- 
tween him and the Representatives of the 
Powers who read their own Identic Note 
to Said Pacha. Unless we are very much 
misinformed, Earl Granville has been de- 
voting his energies to minimising the suc- 
cess and to undoing the ‘‘ great effect” of 
his former despatches, and has been pro- 
fuse in his assurances to more than one 
Foreign Ambassador in this Capital, that 
his despatch of November and the Identic 
Note of January really meant nothing at 
all, and that the desire mainly cherished 
by this country is that the affairs of Egypt 
should be treated as the common concern 
of all the Powers. Now, before com- 
menting on the levity, as well as the dan- 
ger of this course, we are forced to ask 
what relation it bears to the attitude main- 
tained at Cairo up to date by the agents of 
the Cabinet? Will the noble Lord main- 
tain that it is not ‘‘ substantially different” 
from the line of conduct laid down in the 
Identic Note of January? If that be so, 
why did Germany, Austria, Russia, and 
Italy at once take action at Constantinople, 
and why has it become necessary to ex- 
plain to them that we are most desirous 
to have their co-operation and to act 
strictly in concert with their wishes ? 
Could anything be plainer than that Lord 
Granville either was alarmed by the sound 
he himself had made in the Identic 
Note, or by the counter sound which it at 
once evoked from the Four Powers. 
Whether it be wise, or whether it be un- 
wise, to associate those Powers with our- 
selves in the direction and control of the 
affairs of Egypt, it is placed beyond dis- 
pute that such was not our intention a 
month ago. Whether it be wise or 
whether it be unwise to recognise in the 
amplest manner the Sovereign rights of 
the Sultan over the Khedive, it is incon- 
testable that we did not recognise, nay, 
that we ignored, them, until they were 
brought to our attention by the Powers 
that took umbrage at our separate action. 
That in what appertains to Egypt our 
Government have first said one thing and 
then said another is scarcely open to 
doubt. The country, however, would not 
be unwilling to make allowance for the 
inherent difficulties of the situation, if it 
thought that at last our policy had got its 
head in the right direction, and that the 
period of vacillation was closed. But 
what is the present position? Unless Earl 
Granville can give a contradiction to the 
assertion that his recent efforts have been 
directed to tranquillising the Powers and 
to inviting their co-operation in Egypt, is 
it not only too plain that our interests in 
that country are going to be placed, by 
our own consent—indeed, at our own in- 
vitation—under the protection of the 
European Concert? This is what comes 
of writing strong Notes, and supporting 
them with weak action. There is no dif- 
ficulty in understanding the dilemma in 
which the Cabinet now finds itself. Either 
we are to make good the warning ad- 
dressed to the National Party in Egypt by 
the Joint Note, or we are to put up with 
the contempt with which that warning has 
been treated. From the former course it 
is clear the Government shrink. Naturally, 
however, they are ill content to leave the 
matter in the humiliating position implied 
by doing nothing. In order to escape 
from either forcibly controlling Arabi Bey 
and his associates, or from avowedly sub- 
mitting to them altogether, they have ap- 
pealed to the European Concert to get 
them out of the difficulty, and one of two 
things must now infallibly occur. Either 
the European Concert will do nothing, in 
which case the National Party will con- 
tinue to encroach upon the powers 
of the Control, and to appropriate 
the Revenue intended for the Bond- 
holders; or the European Concert 
will resort to active interference, and 
Egyptian affairs, in which we are supposed 
to have a special and a leading interest, 
will become the business of the whole 
world. Be it borne in mind, moreover, 
that one of the members of the European 
Concert is Russia, whom Lord Derby re- 
minded that, even in case of war with 
Turkey, Egypt must remain entirely out of 
the sphere of her military operations. 
Does the English Cabinet propose to allow 
the Court of St. Petersburg to have any 
say or share in controlling or directing 
policy at Cairo? This is to put the 
extreme result of this new expedient of 
our Foreign Office. Are we to be assured, 
in due course, that it would not be right, 
not moral, not Christian, to assume 
greater influence in Egypt than we are 
willing to accord to other Powers? If the 
plea were a sincere one it would deserve 
the contempt that is the proper answer to 
sentimental folly. But in this instance, at 
least, it is not sincere. Itis merely a 
flimsy veil for failure and incapacity. We 
seem to have no policy, whether in Egypt 
or elsewhere, unless it be that on no ac- 
count must we offend anybody, quarrel 
with anybody, dissatisfy anybody. Thus 
we are driven from pillar to post, and 
have no firm standing ground anywhere.— 


Standard. 
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THE COMING CLOTURE. 


Ministers have not only the courage of 
their convictions, but the daring which a 
consciousness of their majority inspires. 
The rumours of concession and compro- 
mise iw connection with the cléture resolu- 
tion are absolutely unfounded, and the 
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Government will adhere not only to its 
principle, but to its letter. What, Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues ask, is the 
use of a majority, if it is not to be em- 
ployed upon such occasions as the pre- 
sent? It is the business of followers to 
follow. The Liberal chiefs have come to 
the determination that the power of end- 
ing a debate should be vested in the 
House of Commons, and that its exercise 
should be regulated by a bare preponder- 
ance of votes. How far this decision is 
wise, and whether it is politic to place the 
pressure which it involves upon the Minis- 
terialists, are not questions with which 
we are now concerned. Events alone can 
justify the wisdom or expose the folly of 
the step. That the Cabinet will succeed 
in giving immediate effect to their policy 
there is no doubt. When the eventful 
division in the discussion, which begins 
on Thursday, takes place, Ministers will 
not have many votes to spare. There 
will be several abstentions and some se- 
cessions. But the Whigs will not 
retire in a body, as has been asserted ; 
they have listened to the voice 
of reason, according to the Minis- 
terial interpretation of the term. 
Mr. Walter, Mr. Gourley, and one or two 
more will go into the Opposition lobby, 
but they will do so almost alone. The 
Conservatives are, of course, pledged to 
resist the cléture to the last, but it is by no 
means certain that they feel as strongly on 
the subject as they profess. On the other 
hand, there is reason to think that some of 
them will hail it with satisfaction. It has 
been said that when the Opposition come 
to Power they will endeavour to repeal 
the cliture. They will do nothing of the 
sort. They will, on the other hand, de- 
rive more practical advantage from it than 
the Liberals. When they are in office 
they will have to deal with the eternal 
question of Ireland. In all probability 
they wili have to pass a Coercion Bill. 
They could certainly not do this without 
the cliture. The idea of applying coercion 
tojthe House of Commons may be unac- 
ceptable and repulsive; but there is the 
best reason to believe that it is recognised 
as inevitable quite as much by the Con- 
servatives as by the Government. For 
these reasons we hold that the resistance 
to the cléture resolution will be much more 
apparent than real. There is a prodigious 
fuss over it; but the tumult will soon 
subside, and the echoes of angry voices 
will die away.— World. 


————+—_______ 


VALENTINE'S DAY. 


The particular fashion of exchanging 
love greetings which has rather arbitrarily 
fixed on the Fourteenth of February for its 
anniversary, and on Valentine for its saint, 
has varied with the variations of tribe and 
century. Valentine is enrolled in the list 
of Christian martyrs, but the rites which 
have assumed his name were celebrated 
by pious pagans long before he was 
thought of :— 

Tho second week of February is somewhat 
bleak for assignations in English woods, but 
the birds seem to find it a suitable period for 
commencing their household arrangements. 
Birds have always been favourite subjects for 
the illustration of the pictorial missives sent 
about so freely at this time. These effusions 
have, truth to say, degeneratad of late years 
into rather perfunctory and illusive make- 
shifts. Sundry specimens of gay emblazon- 
ment which have this year presented them- 
selves boldly to the inquirer as Valentines 
have a false air of stale New Year or Christ- 
mas cards about them. What has a repre- 
sentation of an Eastern maiden selecting 
from among the brilliant stuffs of an itinerant 
merchant, with the legend underneath, 
‘* With the best greetings of the season,” to 
do with Valentine’s Day? The thing is mani- 
festly inadequate. Better by far the archaic 
simplicity of the stanza which has helped 
many an ardent but inexpressive he out of 
the trouble of a wordless passion—‘‘ The rose 
is red; The violet blue; Honey’s sweet; 
And so are you.” The truly single-minded 
lover will find more satisfaction in that per- 
sonal, if crude, form of address than ina 
lithographed study after Mr. Alma-Tadema, 
or even in painted satin pin-cushions, 
rapt of soap, or bottles of perfume. 

[atters were far more serious in the old 
English times, when young men and maidens 
drew for each other on Valentine’s Eve in 
lotteries, and the gentleman was expected not 
only to make presents to his fair of more or 
less value, but to serve as her faithful swain 
and servant for the rest of the year. Married 
people do not seem to have been exempt 
from this pleasing penalty, which suggests a 
larger acceptation on conjugal engagements 
than has come down to our own times, at 
least in outward appearance. Mr. Pepys 
records the circumstance of being drawn as 
Valentine by a little girl, which pleases the 
frugal gentleman, ‘it easing me of some- 
thing more which I must have given to 
others.” The custom of annual greetings be- 
tween friends, on whatever occasion, falls 
easily and commonly into the shape of giving 
presents, but this is a mistake. A dozen 
pairs of long Swedish gloves or a pair of 
pretty earrings are tempting things to girls ; 

ut the habit of making gifts is one which 
places the man of slender means at the 
mercy of the millionairo, and it is apt to de- 
generate into vulgar competition. Valentines 
above all things should be free from the mer- 
cenary element. Cupid has no pockets, nor 
indeed any possibility uf them. Flirting and 
love-making have little to do with questions 
of currency, and have been carried on from 


time immemorial independently of them.— 
Daily News. 
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FASHIONABLE NEWS. 


On Monday the Empress of Austria was 
out with the North Shropshire Hounds, but 
although Viscount Hill was most energetic 
in his attempt to provide sport and scoured 
his district until after five o'clock, only one 
fox was found at the Twemlows, anıl he was 
killed almost immediately. The meet was at 
Press Station, and at 11.30 her Majesty rode 
up with Count Larisch (who is hunting with 
the Leicestershire Hounds, but has come to 
Combermere for a couple of days), Count 
Kinsky, Captain Middleton (her pilot last 
year), - Prince Lichtenstein, and Major 
Bulkeley. Her Majesty and suite returned 
home at three. 

The Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne), 
who has been on a visit to the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught at Windsor Castle, 
returned to Kensington Palace on Monday 
evening. 

The Earl and Countess of Derby returned 
to St. James’s-square on Monday from 
Soi, where they have been passing a few 

ays. 

he Earl and Countess of Jersey have 
left Great Stanhope-street for Middleton 
Park, Bicester. 

The Countess of Lonsdale, accompanied by 
several members of her family, left Carlton- 
house-terrace early on Monday morning for 
Lowther Castle, in order to attend the late 
Earl's funeral. 

The Right Hon. Charles P. Villiers, M.P., 
was said to bə better on Monday, but was 
suffering from weakness from his close con- 
finement to his room. Some weeks must also 
elapse before the right hon. gentleman will 
be able to resume his place in the House of 
Commons. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Mownpay. 


The Lorn Cuancettor took his seat on the 
woolsack at five o’clock. 

THE WORKING OF THE LAND ACT. 

Lord Oranmore, in moving tor various re- 
turns respecting the names, qualifications, 
and action of the Sub-Commissioners ap- 
pointed under the Irish Land Act, said tho 
Government ought to inform the House 
whether those gentlemen, previously to their 
appointment as Sub-Commissioners, had a 
practical acquaintance with the value of land 
in Ireland, and also in what cases they had 
directed valuations by independent valuers. 
The noble lord criticised adversely the pro- 
ceedings of the Sub-Commissioners, and, 
adverting to the pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ How to 
become the Owner of your Farm,” observed 
that there were rumours in Dublin to the 
effect that its publication at the Stationery 
Office there was not so accidental as the 
Government had been assured. He thought 
that, at all events, the mere fact of its pub- 
lication at that office showed how important 
it was to have the Land Act administered by 
impartial officials. He repeated his charge 
against Mr. Gladstone and some of the right 
hon. gentleman’s colleagues, that speeches 
delivered by them, which he was sure had 
been intended only to catch the Irish vote, 
had done more than all other causes to stir 
up ill-feeling between class and class in Ire- 
land; and he strongly denounced the Irish 
policy of the Government since their accession 
to office. 

Lord Cartinarorp thought that as Lord 
Oranmore had given not the smallest pre- 
vious intimation of his intention to go into 
so many Irish topics on that occasion, it 
would be more convenient for him to defer a 
reply till an early day, when the working of 
the Land Act was to be brought under the 
notice of the House by a noble lord on the 
Opposition side. With one slight modifica- 
tion, the returns moved for would be pro- 
duced by the Governmont without objection. 
He might at once say that Mr. Fottrell, who 
never had been Solicitor to the Land League, 
had sent in his resignation as Solicitor to the 
Irish Land Commission, and his resignation 
had been accepted; Mr. Godley had sent in 
his also, but it had not been accepted. 

Lord Dunsany, while not for an instant 
doubting that Lord Carlingford believed what 
he had just stated, thought there existed 
good reasons for believing that Mr. Fottrell 
was at one time Solicitor of the Land League. 
It was said, too, that Mr. Fottrell was the 
author of the letters of which the pamphlet 
was composed. 

Lord Fortescue was of opinion that the 
explanation of the Government was not satis- 
factory. The fact that the Land Court had 
acted so leniently towards Mr. Fottrell 
would not increase the public confidence in 
the impartiality of those who composed it. 
He suggested that Mr. Godley, the Secretary, 
who allowed the pamphlet to be circulated 
with the authority of the Commission, had 
also been dealt with too leniently. 

Lord Satispury remarked that a new light 
was thrown on that matter if it were the fact 
that Mr. Fottrell had concocted the materials 
of the pamphlet. Asto Mr. Godley, either he 
was inconceivably careless or he must have 
thought that his superiors would view with- 
out distaste the circulation of the pamphlet. 

Lord Granvitte, while bearing testimony 
to the general intelligence of Mr. Godley, 
agreed with Lord Salisbury that he acted 
wrongly in respect of the pamphlet. 

Their Lordships adjourned at 25 minutes 
past 6 o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpay. 


The Speaker took the chair shortly before 
four o’clock. 

NEW WAIT. 

On the motion of Mr. R. Power, a new 
writ was ordered for county Meath, Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan having resigned. 

QUESTIONS. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in answer to a question 
from Sir W. Lawson, said it was not intended 
to introduce a Bill for the alteration of the 
Licensing Laws ; but the Local Government 
Bill would have a bearing on the grant of 
licences. i 

In answer to Colonel Alexander, Sir W. 
Harcovat stated that a Police Superannuation 
Bill had been prepared and would shortly be 
introduced. 

In answer to Mr. Bourke, Sir C. Ditke said 
it was intended to present any papers on 
Egypt, and in answer to Mr. Northcote, the 
Under-Secretary said that as he had no offi- 
cial mission there were no papers relating to 
Mr. Errington’s visit to Rome which could be 
produced. Sir H. Wolff having asked 
whether Lord Granville had not written a 
letter for Mr. Errington to show to Cardinal 
Jacobini as his authority, Sir C. Dilko de- 
sired that notice might be given of the question. 
In answer to Mr. W. H. James, Sir C. Dilke 
said that there was no truth in the statement 
that Mr. Goschen’s visit to Berlin had any 
official character. 

In answer to Baron de Worms, Mr. Glad- 
stone declined to give any facilities for the 
motion in reference to the outrages on the 
Jews in case the debate on the address pre- 
vented it coming on that night. 

THE DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS. 

The adjourned debate on the address was 
resumed by 

Mr. Piunket, who first of all vindicated the 
Irish policy of the late Government, pointing 
out that they had greatly mitigated the severity 
of the Coercion Act they found in existence, 
that they had passed University and Inter- 
mediate Education Acts, and that if they had 
opposed the re-opening of the land question, 
so had Lord Hartington and his colleagues in 
the lead of the Liberal party. Passing to the 
course of events undi: the present Govern- 
ment he showed how |: ‘y had tolerated the 
extension of the Land !. :.gue—in Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s language, had : -frained from stifling 
it in order not to prev at reform—and how 
deplorably the unchecked agitation had de- 
moralised the people. Touching on the ope- 
ration of the Land Act he complained that in 
many cases sub-commissioners had been ap- 
pointed who were partisans, and giving details 
of what he maintained were gross and unfair 
reductions of rent, he insisted that according 
to the speech of Mr. Gladstone last year, a 
case for compensating the landlords had now 
been established. Adverting to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech on Thursday, he asked, amid 
much cheering from the Opposition, was 
Home Rule to be hereafter an ‘‘ open ques- 
tion” in the Cabinet ? and warned the Govern- 
ment that whatever concession they might 
make in this direction would be used for 
separatist purposes. 

Mr. CuaMpertain canvassed in a reproaeh- 
ful vein the speeches of the Opposition during 
the recess, complaining that no stone had 
been left unturned to discredit and embarrass 
the Government, and challenging the Con- 
servative leaders to adopt or repudiate the 
charges of their followers. Replying to Mr. 
Gibson’s indictment that the Government had 
not acted with sufficient vigour, he vindicated 
his often-quoted Liverpool speech, denying 
emphatically that he had ever advocated the 
toleration of outrages for the attainment of a 
political object. By the remark that to stifle 
the agitation would have been to prevent re- 
form, he had meant, he said, that to Tesort to 
repressive measures without attempting to re- 
medy the grievance would have been a 
course full of danger. Defending the opera- 
tion of the Act, he pointed out that many of 
the Sub-Commissioners’ decisions had been 
sustained by the Supreme Court, and asserted 
that the practice of rack-renting had been 

roved to exist far more extensively than had 
ean suspected. Of the Government policy 
as a whole, he maintained that it had been 
just, right, and necessary, and that, after the 
lapse of a reasonable time, it would restore 
the peace and prosperity of the country. 


| 
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Mr. BLeNNERHASSETT condemned the policy 
of the Irish extreme party and especially the 
‘‘No-rent ” manifesto, which he believed it 
would be found impossible to carry out. 
Speaking from personal experience of the 
Land Courts, he maintained that the Sub- 
Commissioners had done substantial justice. 
At the same time, he admitted that many 
landlords had suffered severely, and though 
no case for compensation had been made out, 
he hoped the Government would be able to 
see its way to give them some relief. 

Mr. Barry, criticising the administration of 
the Coercion Acts, contended that they had 
been obtained on false pretences, and main- 
tained that Mr. Gladstone had totally misre- 
presented the aims of the Land League, on 
the faith of which he had arrested Mr. Parnell 
and his colleagues. 

Ir. T. Dickson made a strong attack on 
the Conservative party and the landlords, 
pointed out various defects in the Land Act, 
and, though refusing to vote for the amend- 
ment, condemned the policy of coercion. 

Lord G. Hamitron, reverting to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s Liverpocl speech, quoted numerous 
passages from it, and contended that it con- 
victed the Government of having utilized the 
Land League for Parliamentary purposes and 
of having refrained from suppressing it solely 
with the view of passing the Land Act. This 
he pointed out was after that organization had 
been denounced by the Home Secretary and 
other Ministers as partaking of a Fenian and 
semi-seditious character. On the deplorable 
consequence of the delay in putting down the 
Land League he dilated at some length, and 
criticizing next the administration of the Land 
Act, he insisted that the Sub-Commissioners 
had entirely changed its character, that these 
officials were frequently partizans, and that 
their judgments had resulted in public plunder. 

Mr. Suaw-Lerevre contended that the pro- 
ceedings of the Sub-Commissioners had dis- 
closed an amount of rack-renting which had 
not been before suspected and which, more- 
over, had existed for a great number of years. 
To illustrate this, he quoted various cases, 
and expressed a decided opinion that in the 
south and west the Act would probably effect 
very lerge reductions of rent. To the charge 
that the Government had delayed in putting 
down the Land League, he replied by assert- 
ing that its main principles had been fully 
brought forward before the late Government 
went out. At the same time he argued that 
the Land League had been progressing, and 
that nothing could be more flagitious than the 
change of front effected after the Laud Act. 
Speaking of the future he expressed his belief 
that if the landlords pressed their claims with 
justice and moderation their rents would be 
paid and the Government were ready to assist 
them. 

Mr. Gray examined in great detail the 
rounds on which Mr. Parnell’s arrest was 
justified by the Government, contending that 
his aims and meaning had been completely 
misrepresented. 

On the motion of Mr. Sexron the debate 
was again adjourned. 

The House adjourned at 20 minutes after 2 
o'clock. 


——————ccqQq—_—_______ 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ITEMS. 
(FROM THE ‘‘ DAILY NEWS.”’) 


We have reason to believe that on Monday 
a note was despatched by Earl Granville to 
the British representatives at the Courts of 
Berlin, Vienna, Rome, and St. Petersburg 
on the subject of Egypt. This step was taken 
in conjunction with the French Goverament, 
which at the same time despatched an iden- 
tical note to their representatives at these 
Courts. 

The statements current alleging intention 
on the part of Government to vary the form 
of the first resolution in the scheme of Par- 
liamentary procedure reform, are entirely 
without foundation. Mr. Gladstone will on 
Thursday move the Resolution, as it has been 
placed on the paper. 

The apparently concerted movement in 
some quarters to represent the cloture clause 
as being in danger, owing to defection on the 
Liberal side, has’ led to a minute estimate of 
the probabilities of the vote. This shows a 
maximum number of eight Liberal members 
who are inclined to regard adversely the 
Ministerial proposal. But it is by no means 
certain that when the issue is directly placed 
before the House these honourable gentlemen 
will cast their votes with the Conservative- 
Irish Opposition. 

Amid the profound interest which gathers 
round the first clause in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Resolutions on Parliamentary Procedure, 
those that follow scarcely yet receive atten- 
tion. There is, nevertheless, evidence that 
many members on both sides believe that the 
proposal to have two Standing Committees is 
inadequate to the necessities of the case, and 
when this part of the scheme is reached 
amendments will be moved to increase the 
number. 

In the event of Mr. Gladstone finding an 
opportunity of moving the first resolution on 
Parliamentary procedure on Thursday next, 
an event now regarded as settled, the debate 
will be adjourned till Monday, and will be 
thenceforward proceeded with on all Govern- 
ment nights. 

Mr. Bradlaugh took his seat under the 
gallery inthe House of Commons on Monday 
night, and remained during the question 
hour. He has made no communication to 
the Sergeant-at-Arms which indicates a pre- 
sent intention of renewing the conflict for his 
seat on the floor of the House. 

We understand the Government have no 
intention of following the course suggested by 
the question of which Mr. Bromley-Devon- 
port has given notice, and moving for a 
Select Committee to inquire into the Channel 
Tunnel schemes. 

The Karl of Dunraven was in the House of 
Lords on Monday night, and subsequently 
visited the House of Commons. In both 
places he received many felicitations on his 
safe return from the United States. 

We regret to learn that the Foreign Office 
have reason to fear that although Mr. 
Stillman’s safety is assured, yet some other 
Englisman has been lately murdered in 
Albania. Several persons who have been 
known to act as special correspondents in 
those regions have been mentioned in con- 
nection with this painful rumour, and in- 
quiries as to their whereabouts are now being 
made. For obvious reasons we abstain from 
mentioning names. 


(FROM THE ‘‘ STANDARD.”’) 


Considerable indignation has been caused 
among somo of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment by a circular issued by the Birmingham 
Liberal Federation on the action of members 
with reference to the Procedure Resolutions. 
The Ministerial Whips repudiate any 
responsibility in the matter. 

It is probable that Mr. Balfour will proceed 
with his Amendment to the effect that the 
Cléture Resolution should be postponed till 
the other Resolutions have been disposed of, 
and that on this Amendment a division will 
be taken. 

A meeting of the Irish Parliamentary Party 
was held to consider the new Rules of 
Parliamentary procedure. After some dis- 
cussion an adjournment was taken, without 
any distinct course of action having been 
adopted. 


SUT. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “CEYLON.” 


A passenger in the Ceylon writes to the 
Daily News under date Jan. 23 :—We left 
Suez the same evening that we arrived there, 
just waiting long enough to pick up those 
who had crossed over from Alexandria, via 
Cairo, where they hada pleasant stay, visiting 
the Pyramids, etc. We now settled down 
for our fortnight at sea, and under the 
directions of Dr. Stewart, the surgeon of the 
ship, some of us began to learn our parts for 
some theatricals to be played just before 
reaching Bombay. As we got into the Red 
Sea it began to grow hotter, and soon we 
found the punkahs a great comfort at meals z 
they were first used on Christmas Day. A 
young lady traveliing with her father had re- 
turned from Cairo very unwell, and gra- 
dually became worse, until she died on 
December 27. She was, sadly enough, her 
father’s only child. The funeral took place 
the following afternoon, and formed a very 
impressive ceremony. This event cast a 
gloom over the ship, and made the Christmas 
and New Year’s festivities flat and dull. On 
the last night of the old year we had some 
singing between midnight and 3 a.m., so as 
to be rejoicing at the same time as our friends 
at home. On Thursday, Jan 5, we awoke to 
find ourselves in the harbour of Bombay, 
with a beautiful view as the mist cleared 
away from the islands. The steam launch 
was ready by the time breakfast was over, 
and began to take us by relays ashore. We 
had expected to have to stop in an hotel while 
the Ceylon went into dry dock, but as she 
could not get in from insufficiency of water, 
they had to clean her by heeling her over as 
they took in coal. The bottom got very foul 
in the harbour at Smyrna, and this had re- 
duced our speed a knot and a half an hour, 
and made us lose time considerably. The 
great interest in Bombay was in finding ourself 
for the first time in a land where so many of 
one’s friends and relations pass the better part 
of their lives. I suppose there is hardly a 
family of the upper middle class which has 
not an interest in India for this reason. I 
stayed one night at Malabar Hill, a suburb 
about five miles from the town, and was very 
much interested in the life the English lead. 
I was surprised to find, however, how very 
ignorant the majority are of the manners and 
customs of the natives themse!ves, even after 


‘several years in the country. We spent one 


day in visiting the Caves of Elephanta, and 
on our return found a snake charmer and 
juggler on board who amused us with his 
tricks, one of which, common to all jugglers 
here, is very wonderful. Into a pot containing 
a little earth he puts a mango seed, and then 
covers the pot with a cotton cloth; on 
removing one sees that the young shoot 
is just peeping through the earth. He then re- 
covers and uncovers it ; each time the tree has 
grown until it is about two feet high, when he 
uproots it and shows how the tree grows from 
the seed, and shows also the little rootlets 
springing from the same. A drive round the 
suburbs to the Towers of Silence, and through 
the native town to see the bazaars, through 
narrow streets crowded with foot passengers, 
and it is time to the Ceylon, where the coaling 
is finished and the decks comparatively clean. 
Most of the pilgrims bought pith helmets of 
all manner of shapes, to which some added 
the adornment of a puggaree twisted around, 
much to the amusement of their friends on 
shore, who are as particular abvat dress as 
we are at home. 

We left on Saturday evening and arrived 
after three pleasant days at Colombo. Nearly 
every one went to Kandy and spent the night, 
delighted with the lovely scenery there and 
on the way. We found the people of Co- 
lombo very hospitable; in fact, I went by 
accident into a stranger’s house just after 
landing and spent nearly all my time there 
after, being introduced by them to nearly 
every one in the place. The next day we 
went on to Galle, and spent the day there in 
driving to Wakwalla, about six miles from 
the town, at the top of a hill, whence one gets 
a fine view of the mountains and valleys of 
the interior. In three days and a half we 
arrived at Madras, and entered the harbour 
there, which does not look very safe with 
its tumble-down breakwater and the masts 
of two foundered steamers sticking out 
of the water. Massulah boats, with their 
queerly-sewn seams and shrieking crews and 
catamarans, with one or two men on them, 
soon surrounded us, and about an hour after 
anchoring we went ashore, most of us to stay 
the night, not wishing to risk a wetting by 
the surf in the dark. The captain and I 
went to stay with the superintendent of the 
Government Lunatic Asylum at Kilpank, 
three our four miles from the centre of the 
town. We went ali round the asylum, 
which extends over ninety acres of well-wooded 
ground. Dr. Dobie, the gifted superintendent, 
showed us how admirably all the sanitary and 
cooking arrangements were, and was eloquent 
in favour of this plan of keeping the lunatics 
in a number of separate buildings, each com- 

lete in itself. Of course it entails a great 
increase in the number of attendants, but as 
labour is cheap it does not matter, as it 
would do in England. We dined at the 
club, and the following afternoon returned on 
board to start for Calcutta, where, after four 
days, the last spent in going up the Hoogly, 
which reminds us of the Thames with its 
multitude of shipping, we anchored about 
half a mile below Fort William. A good 


many went across to the Botanical Gardens, : 


and returned on board to dinner. Having 
friends on shore I took an early opportunity 
a leaving the Ceylon for our four days’ stay 
ere. 
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Tue Prince or WALES AT THE SAVAGE 
Cius.—In replying to the toast of his health 
at the Savage Club dinner the Prince of 
Wales said :—In becoming a member of your 
club I feel Iam not among strangers, for at 
this moment I can see around and before me 
many gentlemen whom I have had the advan- 
tage of knowing, some in distant parts of the 
empire, while others there are who have 
made me both laugh and cry. Iam well 
aware that your club consists of gentlemen 
connected with literature, with art, with 
journalism, and with the drama, and I can 
easily understand how you must enjoy these 
convivial meetings after the long and arduous 
duties of your respective callings. Gentlemen, 
I am given to understand that your qualifica- 
tions are that you must belong to literature or 
art, and also that you must be good fellows. 
I feel that I can hardly aspire to the first 
qualification in order to be a competent mem- 
ber ; but, if you will allow me, I will be the 
second. Before knowing anything personally 
about your club, I was asked of what it con- 
sisted, and one of my nephews even to-day 
asked me what was meant by my going to 
dine with savages. Now, according to the 
very pretty mena which I have before me, 
and which has been executed by Mr. Harry 
Furniss, one of your members, the gentlemen 
belonging to the Savages wear very light 
clothing. After partaking of your kind hospi- 
tality to night, and your reception of me this 
evening, I shall be able to inform my nephew 
that you are by no means tho savages he 
might have imagined, but are as civilized as 
any other gentlemen he may meet with. 
Although I do not see you with those feathers 
depicted in the menu, still we are all enjoying 
the pipe of peace. Before sitting down, I 
wish to propose a toast, and so, with the 
greatest pleasure, I give you ‘‘ Prosperity to 
the Savage Club.” I have additional pleasure 
in coupling with it the name of our chairman, 
Sir Philip Cunliffe-Owen. He has been kind 
enough to make some too flattering allusions 
to my name in connection with the exhibitions 
at both Vienna and Paris, and all I can say 
is that unless I had had his great assistance 
and untiring energy on both occasions those 
exhibitions, as far as the English sections 
were concerned, would not have been the 
success they were. 
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PRICE 40 CENTIMES 


SUSPICIOUS DEALINGS IN FRENCH STOCK. 


At the Mansion House on Tuesday after- 
noon, Julius Nelken, Julius Posnanski, 
Phenear Kotche, Theodore Hirschfeld, and 
Victor Raffall were brought before Mr. Alder- 
man Lawrence charged with being in the 
unlawful possession of five French Rentes, 
which were supposed to have been stolen.— 
Mr. Goldberg, solicitor, appeared for Pos- 
nanski. — Detective-sergeant Outram said 
that, in company with other officers, he had 
been engaged in watching the prisoners. On 
Wednesday last he watched Nelken in a 
Bodega in Cornhill, where he met Posnanski 
and Hirschfeld. The Prisoner Hirschfeld 
said to witness, ‘‘ What are you after now,” 
and he replied ‘“‘ French Rentes, or anything 
else.” The prisoner said, “I shall’ know 
about someʻin a day or two.” On Thursday 
witness saw Nelken, Posnanski, and Hirsch- 
feld together, and on Friday he saw Nelken 
go to the office of Mr. Foster, a stockbroker, 
in Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, and 
Nelken and Mr. Foster went to the Bodega. 
Witness saw all the prisoners go into the 
Bodega, the younger one, Raffall, apparently 
watching. On Monday afternoon he saw 
Nelken leave Angel-court with Mr. Foster, 
and go to New Broad-street. They were 
joined by Raffall, Posnanski, and Kotche, 
and went into Broad-street Railway Station. 
Later the same afternoon witness was in 
Mr. Foster’s office, and he saw Nelken with 
the five bonds in his hand. Witness said to 
him, “I am _ a Detective-Sergeant, and 
you have offered these bonds below 
market value. How do you account 
for having them in your possession?” The 
prisoner replied, ‘‘ I am only an agent in the 
matter ; I received them from a man named 
Posnanski, and I was to get a commission 
out of it.” Shortly afterwards Posnanski 
came into the office, and, in reply to witness, 
said he had brought the bonds to the office at 
Mr. Foster’s order. Witness told him he 
believed the bonds were stolen, and took the 
prisoner in charge. Witness produced an 
official paper published by the French Stock 
Exchange, which gave the numbers of bonds 
which had been stolen, which corresponded 
with the bonds in question. The prisoners 
made no reply wheu charged with the unlaw- 
ful possession of the bonds. Shortly after- 
wards Kotche and Hirschfeld were brought 
up in custody and charged with being con- 
cerned with the others. Upon searchin, 
Kotche’s house at Peckham, witness foun 
ten other bonds and fifty Russian coupons. In 
cross-exaniination witness said he had re- 
ceived information that bonds were being sold 
forty or fifty per cent. below market price to 
the value of £40,000 or £50,000. He had no 
reason to believe they were stolen in England. 
—Mr. George Foster, stockbroker, of 30, 
Angel-court, said that on Wednesday or 
Thursday last Nelken called upon him, and 
gave him a list of several French seeurities 
which he said he wished to dispose of, telling 
him at the same time that witness could have 
£1,000 worth for £600. The prisoner said 
he would see him on the following day, 
and bring the stock. The followi 
day he called upon witness but di 
not bring the stock. He asked him to go 
to a Bodega and meet his friend, who 
had got the stock. He asked the witness.to 
bring the money, £700, which would be re- 
quired, with him, and said he should require 
£388 for himself and £312 for the persons 
parting with the bonds. At length Hirsche 
feld was introduced to witness, and asked him 
to trust him with the money while he went to 
get the bonds. Witness said that was not his 
way of doing business, and that it was very 
unprofessional his being with them at the 
tavern; if they wanted anything else they 
must go to his office. Hirschfeld said that 
the reason he wanted the money first was be- 
cause he was afraid of parting with the bonds 
for fear of being arrested, as a similar case 
took place four years ago at the Great 
Northern Railway, when some Peruvian 
bonds were about being passed in exchange 
for bank notes, and the person offering the 
money kept the stock, and, being a detective, 
took the man who was offering the bonds in 
charge. Witness gave a detailed account of 
many interviews he had with the prisoners, 
who failed to produce the bonds, but urged 
him to let them have the money while they 
went to get them, which he declined to do. 
Yesterday afternoon Nelken and Posnanski 
called upon him, and Posnanski said, ‘' Let 
us make a beginning with five shares ; give 
me £40,” and he then produced the shares. 
Witness seeing by the numbers they were the 
shares mentioned in the French paper at once 
went round to the detective-office of the City 
Police in the Old Jewry, and gave informa- 
tion. He then went back to his office, 
followed by Sergeant Outram, and found 
that Posnanski had left. Witness told 
Nelken to take the shares in his hand and 
call out the numbers to him. While he was 
doing that Detective Serjeant Outram came 
in. Posnanski returned shortly afterwards, 
and both prisoners were taken in charge. 
Hirschfeld calied upon him later on, and 
asked him if he had given a cheque for the 
Rentes, as he could not understand why 
Nelken and Posnanski had not returned with 
them. Witness said that it was all right, and 
Hirschfeld then offered him some French 
coupons worth £50 for £15, but he subse- 
quently said his friend who had them outside 
had gone, so he could not let witness have 
them. On several occasions, the prisoners 
Nelken, Posnanski, and Hirschfeld told him 
that if the transaction went off satisfactorily 
for that small amount there would be a very 
nice ‘‘ pull ” out of it, as altogether there was 
between £40,000 and £50,000 worth of stock. 
Posnanski said the bonds had been brought 
to England in connection with the failure of 
the Union (Générale, and in the hands of an 
innocent holder they were as good as if he 
had given full value for them. Witness had 
been victimised once previously, and that was 
why he was on the alert.—The police stated 
that a large number of watches had been ob- 
tained, with which it was believed the pri- 
soners were connected, and they therefore 
applied for a remand.—The Alderman re- 
manded the prisoners for a week, refusing 
bail. 
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A GIRL GRADUATE'S VALENTINE. 
From Alice at Girton to Johnny at Balliol. 


Dear Johnny, I have just come in 
From lecture, and must write a line 
Before I do my Syllabus,— 
I know you like a valentine ! 


The myosotis that I send 
(It's M. palustris, don’t you know) 
I've nursed and tended weeks and weeks, 
To try and coax a flower to blow. 
It's not so very long ago 
We picked some by the wild-duck fen, 
And called it blue forget-me-not 
(I had not gone to Girton then). 
I'm working very hard indeed, 
Because we want to get 
A higher status in the world 
Than we have ever managed yet. 


I'm reading Plato in the Greek 
(Old Socrates is such a dear!) ; 

Would he approve of valentines ? 
He'd think them frivolous, I fear. 


And as for trigonometry, 
I'm quite at home with ‘are’ and ‘ sine,’ 
I don’t think Todhunter himself 
Is far before me in that line! 
And Euclid! Johnny, do you know, 
Deductions are my great delight ; 
Our tutor (such a charming man !) 
Declares I always do them right. 


And since you sent that little note 
To ask me for the lock of hair 

\How could you be so very bold ? 
I did so wonder how you dare !) 


I've thought, when next the line JmY 
Shall meet the shorter line A—#, 
We shall not want our Euclid then 
To tell what the result will be. 
—F. M. C. in the World. 
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MR. GLADSTONE AND THE IRISH 
NATIONALISTS. 

The unexpected extiaction of the debate 
on the Address on Tuesday night may 
possibly be the first effect of the impend- 
ing changes in the rules of the House of 
Commons. The Government Whips are 
apparently so full of the prospect of obtain- 
ing novel and extraordinary powers for 
putting Ministerial business through, that 
they are already tempted to relax the 
vigilance and activity of their ordinary 
duties. It certainly was not intended, 
when the House met on Tuesday, that the 
debate on the Address should be closed by 
a speech, unanswered and unchallenged, 
from the most forcible and brilliant rheto- 
rician in the ranks of the Irish Irreconcil- 
ables. Mr. Sexton, who moved the 
adjournment on Monday night, had the 
right of opening the renewed debate. He 
had previously established his reputation 
in the House as the ablest speaker among 
the followers of Mr. Parnell since the re- 
tirement of Mr. O'Connor Power from 
active co-operation with that party. The 
Government could not have affected to 
treat Mr. Sexton’s attack with contemp- 
tuons indifference, though few were pre- 
pared for the artistic success of his 
performance. Indeed, before Mr. Sexton 
rose the Prime Minister was subjected 
to some cross-examination from members 
who were dissatisfied with the exclusion 
of all other than Irish topics hitherto from 
the discussion. Sir Henry Wolff de- 
manded that an opportunity should be 
«iven for considering the affairs of the 
Kast and the informal negotiations with 
the Vatican. Mr. Gorst protested against 
leaving the state of the Transvaal without 
notice. Sir Walter Barttelot urged that 
the great question of agricultural depres- 
sion should not be passed over. Mr. 
Gladstone, in his answer, suggested that 
these topics might be taken up on the re- 
port of the Address, which he proposed to 
fix for Wednesday, assuming that Mr. 
McCarthy's amendment would occupy the 
whole of Tuesday night's sitting. On this 
assumption, also, he founded his reply to 
Mr. Dawson's protest against the postpone- 
ment of the Irish Borough Franchise Bill, 
which would have had the first place 
among the Orders of Wednesday, if it had 
not been supplanted by the report of the 
Address. Allusion was made by Sir Henry 
Wolff to the rumour that Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone was to draw upon his Irish ex- 
perience in dealing with the hostile criti- 
cisms of Conservatives and Home Rulers. 
It was, furthermore, reasonable to ex- 
pect that the Prime Minister him- 
self would not let slip the oc- 
casion for meeting Mr. Plunket's 
challenge, and showing what he really 
meant when he seemed last week to in- 
vite the Irish Nationalists to present a 
Home Rule scheme for the consideration 
of Parliament. Unfortunately, in spite of 
this general understanding, no one rose to 
continue the debate when Mr. Sexton sat 
down. The Conservatives had had their 
say ; the Irish party had nothing to add to 
the case presented by their boldest and 
most skilful advocate. The Speaker, 
seeing no one rise on the Ministerial side, 
was compelled to put the question forth- 
with, and, a division being taken, Mr. 
McCarthy's amendment was rejected by a 
majority of 98 to 30. The Address was 
voted immediately afterwards, and in the 
course of a brief conversation on the Slave 
Trade the House was counted out. The 
hours thus lost might have been profitably 
employed in satisfying the demands with 
which Mr. Gladstone had been confronted 
in the evening, but the loss was, we must 
suppose, due to accident or neglect. It is 
peculiarly unfortunate that Mr. Gladstone 
should have been unable or unwilling to 
give his explanation of his hasty utter- 
ances last week, while leaving Mr. 
Sexton's speech without a» answer. 
We are glad to recognize Parliamen- 
tary ability on any side or in any 
form, and it would be idle, through 
dislike of Mr. Sexton's extreme and 
dangerous political opinions, to deny that 
his darking and powerful statement of the 
position of the Land League made & deep 
impression upon the House. We remain 
unconvinced by his ingenious attempt to 
exhibit the League to the world as a con- 
stitutional movement, striving to compass 
legitimate and praiseworthy objects by 
lawful means. But he contended, with 
much plausibility, that the operations and 
the intentions of the League were con- 
sistent throughout, as well while tolerated 
by the Government as when denounced 
and suppressed. It is, however, more 
important to take note of Mr. Sexton's 
uncompromising attitude upon the vital 
issue which underlies even the land 
question. Mr. Sexton declares, in the 
most outspoken language, that he heartily 
shares the hope expressed by Mr. Parnell, 
that Irish agitation may not be allowed to 
cease ‘until the detestable alien rule of 
the ‘buckshot’ Government which has 
kept the country impoverished has been 
sot rid of.” To this frank affirmation of 
his hostility to the British connexion, Mr. 
Sexton significantly added that he trusted 
the recent speech of the Prime Minister 
foreshadowed the concession of the Irish 
Nationalist demands. But, whatever may 
be the attitude of English statesmanship, 
Mr. Sexton is determined to go his 
own way, and he makes no secret of 
the method he will resolutely make 
use of. He, like his chief, perceive 
the imprudence—at all events, in existing 
cireumstances—of an appeal to force. a 
tactics of the Land League are more subtle 
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and dangerous. Nothing in Mr. Sexton's 
remarkable speech was more significant 
than the audacity and determination of his 
defence of “boycotting.” He admits that, 
under ordinary conditions, such a system of 
social persecntion would be detestable, but 
that in Ireland, where the people ‘‘ were 
living under an alien law made by another 
community,” it was justifiable and neces- 
sary. In the face of Mr. Sexton's audacious 
speech, it becomes more than ever the duty 
of the Government to show that the grasp 
laid upon lawlessness in Ireland will not 
be relaxed until the Irish people have re- 
cognised the supremacy of the law and the 
obligation of contracts. There is another 
duty which the Government—and espe- 
cially the Prime Minister—must not de- 
cline. After what Mr. Sexton has declared 
to be the objects and the methods of a 
strong, daring, and unscrupulous party, 
irreconcilably hostile to the British con- 
nexion, it is manifest that any incautious 
words, holding out to Irish Nationalism 
the prospect of obtaining a leverage for 
subverting the Union in the form of a 
separate Legislature for Ireland, ought to 
be promptly and clearly disavowed. — 
Times. 
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ENGLAND AND THE VATICAN. 

Mr. Gladstone is, with and besides his 
many other qualifications, aman of business, 
and we do not suppose that he can feel 
very well satisfied with the methods of 
communication with the Vatican which he 
described on Tuesday. It is a Foreign 
Office tradition that means of direct inter- 
course between the Holy See and the 
British Government are essential. There 
are questions affecting the Roman Catholic 
Church in the colonies, in India, and per- 
haps nearer home, as to which it is be- 
lieved to be necessary to interchange views 
and information with the Pope. For this 
purpose the present Lord Lyons, the present 
Lord Ampthill, and Mr. Jervois were at 
different times detached from what was 
then the British Legation at Florence to 
the Vatican. They corresponded, we 
believe, directly with the Foreign Office, 
and not through the intervention of the 
Minister to the Court of the King of Italy. 
When this officious representation was 
abolished, the good offices of Cardinal 
Howard were put into requisition for 
bringing the Queen's Government and 
the Papal See into communication. If 
it is important that there should 
be an exchange of views between 
Downing - street and Dublin Castle 
on the one hand, and the Vatican 
on the other, it is certainly desirable that 
it should be conducted in a regular and 
official manner, by agents responsible to a 
Ministry, which is in its turn responsible 
to the House of Commons, and by means 
of despatches and other documents which 
can be laid before Parliament. That Mr. 
Forster should correspond with the Pope 
through Lord O'Hagan, and Lord Granville 
through Mr. Errington, may be necessary 
in default of any more regular channels of 
communication ; but the House of Com- 
mons should know what has been done. 
When business is transacted by means of 
private letters, which being private cannot 
be laid before Parliament, and which not 
being laid before Parliament cannot be 
referred to in it, we seem to be getting 
very far back into the era and the methods 
of secret and irresponsible diplomacy. 
Perhaps there is no help for it in this parti- 
cular case and in present circumstances, 
But even Exeter Hall would prefer, we 
imagine, a public and responsible repre- 
sentative at the Vatican to strictly private 
and confidential correspondence with it.— 
Daily News. 
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THE CHANNEL TUNNEL AND 
MILITARY OPINION. 


Mr. Gladstone's answer to Mr. Bromley- 
Davenport on Tuesday afternoon was 
satisfactory. The Channel Tunnel Bills 
are not to be rushed through the House of 
Commons. Itis strange that when the 
scheme was first considered under the late 
Government so little attention should have 
been paid to its military aspects. That 
mistake has now been set right. The 
Government ‘‘ have become aware that 
various authorities, chiefly military au- 
thorities, had perceived that there were 
strong reasons why the question should be 
reopened,” and they are now about to 
give these reasons immediate and com- 
plete consideration. It cannot be too 
much impressed upon the public that the 
question is before everything else a mili- 
tary question. Itis of but little use to 
dwell on the financial and engineering 
difficulties of the scheme. Unforeseen 
obstacle may, of course, present them- 
selves in both directions. But, in the 
opinion of those who are most likely to 
have gauged them accurately, the chance 
of their doing so is small. It may be as- 
sumed, therefore, that unless Parliament 
refuses its consent to the scheme on purely 
military grounds, one or more tunnels 
will shortly be constructed underneath 
the Channel. The one question of real 
importanceis whether the military reasons 
which are urged against the scheme have 
sufficient force to outweigh the reasons 
urged in its favour. We have already 
insisted on the fundamental distinction 
between the amount and kind of evidence 
that ought to be tendered before a Channel 
Tunnel Bill is accepted by Parliament and 
the amount and kind of evidence that 
would be demanded from the promotion of 
any ordinary experiment. In the latter 
case it wouldbe enough to show that the 
balance of argument is on the side of the 
undertaking. If the commercial gain were 
sufficiently great, the country might fairly 
be willing to run some little risk in order 
to secure it. In this case, however, the 
risk to be run is altogether out of propor- 
tion to any gain the scheme could bring 
in. Granted the number of passengers 
between Paris and London increased ten- 
fold, and the growth of the goods traffic 
was fully in proportion to it, no advantage 
the country could reap thereby would 
make up for the ruin that would certainly 
be brought about by an invasion which 
was successful only for a short time. If it 
can be proved to demonstration that the 
existence of the Channel Tunnel will not 
in the slightest degree lessen the security 
of the country, by all means let it be made. 
But no such permission should be given so 
long as any reasonable doubt exists upon 
this head. Now, the existence of such a 
doubt is proved by the circumstance that 
it is felt by a single competent witness 
(not that he stands alone either in testi- 
mony or authority, by any means) ; and 
the true way of breaking down the evi- 
dence of a single competent witness is to 
convince him that his distrust of the 
scheme isill founded. It would be absurd 
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in the highest degree to part with the 
security of the country against foreign in- 
vasion because six general officers thought 
the tunnel might be made quite safely, 
while only five took the contrary view. 
Nor should the evidence in support of the 
harmlessness of the scheme from a mili- 
tary point of view be of the easy-going 
and slipshod kind which Sir John Adye 
gave on Saturday. ‘‘If ever,” he said, 
‘an enemy was so foolish as to attempt 
an invasion in that way, and even succeed 
in sending through a few thousand men, 
he should be quite ready to take down 
some of the Kentish Volunteers and frighten 
them away.” It is true that this was said 
at a Volunteer meeting; and officers of 
tle regular army often seem to think that 
what these occasions most call for isa 
little professional buffoonery. Strange to 
say, this little bit of professional buf- 
foonery has been treated by journals of 
repute as a serious contribution to the 
arguments by which the question must 
eventually be decided. Consequently, it 
is not too soon to say that a military 
opinion upon this question, if it is to be 
worth anything, must be one that travels 
over the whole relation of such a means of 
access to a plan of attack, and decides 
either that its creation will constitute no 
danger or all, or a danger which can be 
entirely removed by the adoption of such 
and such specific precautions. If either 
of these points can be made good, we do 
not imagine that the experts who are now 
hostile to the tunnel will be so any longer. 
If they should still be hostile to it, it will 
be because they hold that there is a flaw 
somewhere in their opponents’ reasoning, 
and that, after all that has been said, 
there remains an appreciable danger which 
is not entirely met by the precautions 
suggested by the advocates of the scheme. 
It is to be hoped that the Government will 
lose no time in fulfilling their promise to 
communicate their opinions to Parliament 
before any proceedings are taken on the 
two bills now before the House of Com- 
mons. The more money that is spent on 


the preliminary experiments the greater | 


will be the unwillingness of the promoters 
to abandon the project; and where so 
much may depend on its rejection it is 
important not to have any more interests 
enlisted in its behalf than can be helped. 
—St. James's Gazette. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ITEMS. 
(FROM THE ‘‘ DAILY NEWS”) 


By direction of the Speaker, an arrange- 
ment has been made by which all questions 
addressed to the Prime Minister are placed 
together, and come at the end of the ques- 
tions. This is done with the idea to econo- 
mize as much as possible Mr. Gladstone’s 
time. 

It is stated that Sir Stafford Northcote will 
not have the full support of the Conservative 
party in moving the negative to the first re- 
solution. Several of the moderate Conser- 
vatives recognise the necessity of placing the 
machinery of the House in working order, and 
will not be responsible for steps tending to 
embarrass endeavours in that direction. 

In obedience to the strong whip issued on 
Tuesday, there was a large attendance of 
members in the House of Commons, anticipa- 
tory of the division on the Address. It ap- 
pearing clear at seven o'clock that this could 
not take place before 11, more than 200 mem- 
bers left the House, arranging to be back at 
that hour. 

Baron de Worms was prepared to bring on 
on Tuesday night his resolution respecting 
the persecution of the Jews. A hasty telegram 
brought him from the dinner-table, and he 
arrived at the house shortly after eight o’clock. 
Mr. Slagg, who was to second the resolution, 
was also present. The count-out interrupted 
a consultation as to whether, in the circum- 
stances, it would be desirable to bring forward 
the resolution. 

Nothing is known among Irish members of 
Parliament of the ‘‘ intended action of the 
Government with regard to Mr. Parnell,” to 
which reference is made in a Dublin news- 
paper, and which, it is stated, ‘‘ has suddenly 
and keenly agitated the Irish Parliamentary 


party.” 

Mr. Labouchere, Mr. T. C. Thompson, and 
Mr. Carbutt were the only English members 
who voted for Mr. McCarthy’s amendment. 
In the division on the Address Mr. Tilett was 
the only English member who voted with the 
Parnellites. 

It is unlikely that Mr. Dillwyn will move 
his resolution on the North Borneo Charter 
on Tuesday, as it is unnerstood that he wishes 
the House to be in possession of the official 
correspondence before the subject is discussed. 
Mr. Gorst is said to have decided to bring 
forward the motion on the same question 
which stands in his name on the notice paper 
for Friday week. Baron de Worms will put 
down his motion with reference to outrages 
on Jews in Russia for the same night, so that 
it is considered possible that Mr. Gorst may 
ultimately give way. 

Mr. Cropper intends to ask the Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies a question as to 
the truth of a statement made in a report of 
the Transvaal Volksraad, dated November 
last, to the effect that in 1878 the British 
authorities in the Transvaal had apprenticed 
800 Kaffirs to the farmers, and that while the 
adults were to be under a contract for a 
period of three years only, the children were 
to be detained in servitude until the boys had 
reached their eighteenth and the girls their 
seventeenth year. 

The Under-Secretary of State for War has 
notified to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty that in future officers of the Royal 
Marine forces will be considered as eligible 
for employment on the personal staff of gene- 
ral oflicers of the army as aides-de-camp, 
when their services are applied for in that 
capacity. It is, however, to be clearly un- 
derstood, that a general officer has not the 
absolute choice of an officer who may be 
technically eligible for his personal staff with- 
out the sanction of his Royal Highness the 
Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief. 

Mr. Bradlaugh is likely at some early date 
to raise a fresh and interesting question of 
Parliamentary procedure. He is, we under- 
stand, advised that the resolution passed by 
the House last week a plies only to a sitting 
of the full House. Ñ ith the chairman of 
Committees presiding, Mr. Bradlaugh be- 
lieves there exists no bar to his entering the 
House and taking part in the proceedings ; 
and this, we understand, he intends to do. 

Some time ago it was expected that Sir 
Arthur Gordon, Governor of New Zealand, 
would visit England during tho ensuin 
spring. We learn that he has abandone 
this intention, having decided to remain in 


the colony. 


THE QUEEN'S VISIT TO THE 
CONTINENT. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Timos 
telegraphed on Tuesday night :— 

It is announced here to-day that Queen 
Victoria, during her approaching journey on 
the Continent, and, in fact, on the way to 
Mentone, will pay a short visit to Arolsen in 
order more particularly to see her future 
daughter-in-law, the Princess Helen. It is 
also stated that the Crown Prince and Crown 
Princess of Germany will proceed from Berlin 
to Arolsen in order to welcome her Majesty. 
Queen Victoria’s arrival at the Prince of 
Waldeck’s residence is expected to take place 
on the 16th proximo. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tusspay. ° 


Tho Lorn CranceLLOR took his seat on the 
woolsack at five o'clock. 

MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY. 

The Lorn CuaNceLLor introduced a Bill, 
and it was read a first time, for the consolida- 
tion and amendment of the laws relating to 
the property of married women in England 
and Ireland. 

EGYPT AND TUNIS. 

Lord De La Warr asked the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs when the papers relating to 
Egypt would be put onthe table, and also 
whether the Government could give any in- 
formation with regard to the relations between 
this country and Tunis. He said that since 
1878 there had been a cousiderable amount 
of Anglo-French political and financial inter- 
ference in Egypt, a circumstauce which was 
the cause of a strong feeling of uneasiness in 
that country and in Europe. As to Tunis, he 
was anxious to know whether we carried on 
our relations with Tunis through the Bey or 
through the Resident French Minister. He 
inquired, further, whether England had 
recognised the Treaty of Bardo. 

Lord Granvitwe said her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not think it would be desirable to 
present the papers relating to Egypt at the 
present moment. He was not aware of any 
change in our relations with Tunis since he 
answered questions on the subject put by the 
noble earl months ago. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment had not been asked to give any formal 
recognition to the Treaty of Bardo, and they 
had given none; but they had shown no 
hostility to it, at the same time that they were 
determined to maintain our rights in the 
regency. 

Their Lordships adjourned at half-past five 
o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tvespay. 


The Speaker took the chair at four o'clock. 
PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 

Baron H. De Worms presented a petition 
from 800 merchants and others of Manchester, 
praying that the Government would place 
itself in communication with the other Great 
Powers for the purpose of making friendly re- 
presentations to the Russian Government with 


regard to the persecution to which the Jews ! 


were subjected. 
QUESTIONS. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Bromley- 
Davenport, Mr. Grapsrone said the Govern- 
ment would take into their consideration the 
reports, military and otherwise, regarding the 
Channel Tunnel, and would communicate 
their opinion to the House before any pro- 
ceedings were taken on the private bills be- 
fore the House. Questioned by Sir H. Wolff 
whether Lord Granville had written a letter 
to Mr. Errington to be shown as his authority 
to Cardinal Jacobini, Mr. Gladstone repeated 
that, as Mr. Errington had no official mission, 
it would be contrary to usage to produce any 
correspondence on the subject, but he stated 
that any communication with him had been 
with reference to his becoming the channel of 
communication with the Pope on matters in- 
teresting to the Roman Catholic subjects of 
her Majesty. 

BARON DE WORMS AND THE RUSSIAN JEWS. 

On the motion to postpone the other busi- 
ness for the purpose of concluding the debate 
on the Address, Baron De Worms made 
another appeal to the Government to give him 
a day for his motion in regard to the outrages 
on the Jews, but Mr. Gladstone again de- 
clined, expressing a very decided opinion that 
any debate in Parliament would be prejudi- 
cial and might arouse further exasperation. 


THE ADDRESS. 

The adjourned debate on the Address was 
resumed by Mr. Sexton, who maintained that 
every clause in Mr. M‘Carthy’s amendment 
charged a crime against the Irish Executive, 
and that every crime had been proved. Trac- 
ing the origin of the Land League, he asserted 
that its sole objects were to stop rack-renting 
and to convert occcupiers into owners by 
buying out the landlords. If there had been 
no Land League, he said, there would have 
been no Land Act. But that Act only aimed 
at carrying out the first part of the League's 
programme, and it was when it continued to 
agitate for the second that the Government 
suppressed it. To illustrate the peaceful and 
constitutional character of the League he cited 
numerous extracts from its publications and 
speeches, and he contended, therefore, that 
the arrests were made on false and fraudulent 

retences, and that Mr. Parnell and Mr. 

illon, in particular, had been arrested 
because they had defied the Prime Minister. 
Of Mr. Forster's administration of the Coere 
cion Acts and his treatment of the prisoners 
he spoke in terms of bitter complaint, charac- 
terizing him as a ‘‘ common-place, clumsy 
Cromwell.” He denied that there had been 
any alteration in Mr. Parnell’s policy after 
hisarrest. Although he adhered to his belief 
that the land question could only be settled 
by the abolition of landlordism, it was 
desired by the test cases to ascertain 
what benefits the Land Act would actually 
confer on the people and to avoid the litiga- 
tion which he foresaw would ensue. The 
‘« No-rent” manifesto—to the terms of which 
he strictly adhered still—was a legitimate 
reply, he insisted, to the suppression of the 
Land League, but it was in the power of the 
Government to convert it into a dead-letter 
to-morrow by restoring the Constitution. 
The necessity of that manifesto had been 
proved by what had occurred since, for the 
Land Act, he contended, was a dismal failure. 
In the first place, its cost was enormous, for 
though up to Christmas arental only of £1,800 
had been considered and a reduction of £400 
only effected, the Court had cost the country 
£90,000. In the second place, the provision 
as to arrears was most inadequate, and was 
enabling the landlords to evade the Act. But 
even were the Act carried out over the whole 
of those parts of Ireland to which it was 
applicable on the scale apparently adopted by 
the Sub-Commissioners, it would only effect 
a reduction of a million and a half in the 
rental of the country, and it was ludicrous to 
expect that this would settle the land ques- 
tion. As to the future, it was the duty of the 
people, he held, to go on refusing obedience 
to the landlords’ demands, and he believed 
that the teaching and the moral force of the 
League would survive, notwithstanding its 
present suppression. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Sexton’s speech, 
shortly before 8 o'clock, the debate suddenly 
collapsed. No one rose to reply to him on 
the Treasury Bench, and after the usual 
pause the Speaker proceeded to put the ques- 
tion. Mr. M’Carthy’s amendment was nega- 
tived by 98 to 80, and a second division was 
afterwards taken on the Address, which was 
carried by 87 to 22. 

THE MURDER OF CAPTAIN BROWNRIG6. 

After this Sir J. Hay called attention to 
the circumstances attending the murder of 
Captain Brownrigg, and commented on the 
unsatisfactory character of our relations with 
France in the ca for the suppression 
of the slave trade. 

Sir C. Ditke agreed that all must regret to 
find the flag of a great nation used for pur- 
poses of this kind, but France had always 
shown a disinclination to submit to restric- 
tions. At the same time the French Govern- 
ment, though not prepared to come under 
positive treaty engagements, was ready to 
enter into communications with a view of 
doing all that was possible to put down the 
traflic. 

Mr. Bentinck thought that an expression 
of regret should be obtained from the French 
Government after such an insult had been 
offered to the British flag. 

Mr. TrevevyAN denied that the British flag 
had been insulted, and pointed out that the 
French Government had immediately declared 
that the dhow had no right to carry the flag. 
Every possible reparation had been taken for 


the murder of Captain Brownrigg, whose 
services and character he warmly eulo- 
gized. — 

At this point the House was counted out, 
and adjourned at 20 minutes past 9 o’clock. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_~2—_____ 


THE REVOLT IN AUSTRIA. 

Telegraphing on Tuesday night the Stan- 
dard correspondent at Serajevo says :— 

A number of insurgents have shown them- 
selves at the railway terminus of Zenitza, in 
North Bosnia, and begun tearing up the «ails 
there, thus threatening the only existing line 
in this province. For the last fortnight, since 
the 9th Regiment left for Serajevo, the whole 
line has been left entirely unprotected. Troops 
are now being hastily sent to Zenitza, to 
prevent any further attempts of the descrip- 
tion in question. The insurgents have al- 
ready rendered the roads to the south and 
west of Zenitza unsafe, and if they ever suc- 
ceed in interrupting the railway communica- 
tions with Austria, Serajevo, the capital of 
Bosina, would, for a time at least, bo lost, 
and the entire garrison, who would be unable 
to procure provisions, could hardly fail to be 
captured. 

t is clear that the plan of the insurgents is 
to surround Serajevo from their base of 
operations near Zenitza and Fotcha, and in 
this they are being assisted, in the teeth of 
the Austrian authorities, by certaiu move- 
ments on the part of some of the population 
of this city itself. A striking proof of the 
existence of insurgent sympathisers in 
this city was given yesterday afternoon, 
when a large number of the Servian 
inhabitants of this place followed a 
coflin to the Servian Cemetery of Serajevo. 
The suspicions of the police were somehow 
aroused by the occurrence, and the coffin was 
opened, when it was found that instead of a 
corpse it contained only rifles. Further in- 
quiry ted to the conclusion that those rifles 
were intended to be used somewhat later by 
those who, as the keeping of arms is for- 
bidden, hit upon the device of burying them 
for atime. The police have been busy in 
searching all the mourners at the late fune- 
ral, who, together with the officiating pope, 
have been arrested. 

A few days ago an Austrian traveller called 
German Michel, while on his way between 
Stolatz and Nevesine, was captured by the 
insurgents. The latter at once sent a mes- 
sazo to his wife, to the effect that the husband 
would be killed unless ten thousand florins 
ransom were sy by a certain date. The 
wife was unable to raise more than four 
thousand florins, which she sent to the bri- 
gands. Next day she received the body of 
her kusband, in a terribly mutilated condi- 
tion. The greatest terrorism is being exer- 
cised over whole villages. Merchants known 
to be wealthy are being singled out for cap- 
ture and ransom, and, asin the above in- 
stance, if the ransom demanded is not paid, 
it may be expected that the captives will be 
killed. 

The Austrian officers say that the insur- 
gents are evidently pursuing Russian tactics. 
Their manner of fighting, and the way they 
reassemble after having been scattered, are 
said to be peculiarly Russian. 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
Osporne, TUESDAY. 


The Queen drove out yesterday afternoon 
attended by the Dowager Duchess of Rox- 
burghe and the Hon. Horatia Stopford, and 
her Majesty walked and drove with Princess 
Beatrice this morning. Lady Cochrane and 
the Misses Cochrane, and the Rev. Canon 
Prothero had the honour of dining with the 
Queen yesterday. 


The Duke and Duchess of Leeds have 
arrived at 11, Grosvenor-crescent. 

The Duke of Richmond and Gordon has 
left town for Goodwood Park, Sussex. 

The Duke of Athole left town on Tuesday 
evening for Blair Athole. The Duchess, who 
is still in town, will join his Grace in a few 


ays. 

The Earl and Countess of Onslow have left 
London for the Continent. 

The Earl of Wilton remains in about the 
same condition. After being visited by his 
local medical advisers the following bulletin 
was issued at noon on Tuesday :—‘‘ The 
Earl of Wilton has passed a quiet night. His 
lordship’s general condition continues in 
much the same state as the last report 10.30.” 
—The Duke of Connaught, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and the Duchess of Cambridge havo 
sent daily for the last information from 
Egerton Lodge. The Prince of Wales is 
informed by telegraph every morning before 
the medical report is made public. 

Earl Cairns has left town for Lindisfarne 
Lodge, Bournemouth, where the Countess is 
staying. 

The marriage of the Earl of Winterton 
and Lady Georgiana Iamilton, daughter of 
the Duke and Duchess of Abercorn, will take 
place, says the Post, about the middle of next 
month. 

Lord and Lady Haldon and the Hon. 
Evelyn Palk have left London for The Manor 
House, Torquay. 

The funeral of the late Earl of Lonsdale 
took place on Tuesday. The body, which 
had been removed from Carlton-house-terrace 
on Saturday night and conveyed by rail vid 
Penrith to the Castle, lay in state on Monday 
in the large library, which was partially 
draped with black cloth. 
coflin was the Earl’s coronet upon a crimson 
pillow, and on the top was placed a mass of 
flowers; round the plate was a wreath of 
lilies of the Nile, and the shield and coat of 
arms on the lid of the coffin was surrounded 
by a wreath of eucharis amazonica and other 
flowers, and a wreath composed of camellias 
filled in with violets, lilies of the valley, and 
white azaleas. Down by the side of the stand 
were wreaths, and floral designs were thrown 
over the large candlesticks, which contained 
lighted tapers burning, one on each side of 
the coffin. Around were plants and flowers, 
and at the head of the collin was a raised 
stand, upon which were many lighted tapers 
standing in candelabra ; and at the foot of 
the coffin was a wreath, the gift of the house- 
hold servants. The little church, situated at 
the north-west corner of the park, and con- 
taining many relics of the family of Lowther, 
wore a sombre aspect. The pulpit and 
reading-desk and the front of the seats in the 
gue? were draped with black cloth. The 
amily mausoleum was also draped with 
black cloth, the recess for the reception of the 
coflin being on the south side, at right angles 
with the sarcophagus containing the remains 
of William Earl of Lonsdale. At noon the 
funeral procession left the Castle, and pro- 
ceeded to the mausoleum and the church, 
where within the space of 10 years threo 
Earls of Lonsdale have been buried. Upon 
arriving at the church the coflin was 
deposited in the chancel, the coronet-bearer 
standing in front, and after the funeral service 
had been read the coflin was placed in the 
mausoleum. The officiating clergyman was 
the Rev. T. B. Tylecote, the rector of Lowther. 
The following gentlemen attended the funeral : 
—The Hon. H. C. Lowther (the new earl), 
the Hon. Charles Lowther, the Hon. W. 
Lowther, M.P., the Right Hon. James 
Lowther, M.P., the Right Hon. George C. 
Bentinck, M.P., the Hon. Sydney Herbert, 
the Hon. M. Herbert, the Right Hon. Gerard 
Noel, General Lowther, Rev. J. Lowther, 
Rev. B. Tylecote (rector), Rev. C. H. 
Baker, Rev. Stuart Holland Askham, Mr. 
Edward H. Ellis, Dr. Kingsley, Captain Fitz- 
landers, Mr. R. A. Robinson, Mr. Liddell, 
Dr. ’Anson Whitehaven, Mr. William Little, 
and Mr. James Hudson. In Penrith the 
Union Jack reversed floated half-mast high 
from the old church tower, and most of the 
shops were partially closed. The Countess 
of Lonsdale, accompanied by the Dowager 
Countess and other members of the family, 
reached Lowther Castle on Monday. 


At the head of the | 


PRICE 40 CENTIMES 


LONDON GOSSIP. 
(FROM THE ‘f WORLD.”) 


The Prince of Wales, who has long been 
wishing to pay a compliment to the dramatic 
profession, has invited the principal gentle- 
men connected with it to dinner on Sanday 
next, the 19th inst., at Marlborough House. 
Covers will be laid for thirty. Among the 
non-professional guests will be Prince Lein- 
ingen, Lord Aylesford, Dr. W. H. Russell, 
Mr. George Lewis, and a few others. 

The secret of the Prince's personal popu- 
larity will be readily understood by those who 
read his speech at the Savage Club dinner. 
Composed with great tact and delivered with 
unfeigned geniality, it had an instantaneous 
success, and will doubtless have a lasting 
effect. The Prince ‘‘ scored” heavily by that 
one speech, and enlisted a hundred light 
literary sharp-shooters as ardent followers 
and admirers. 

The wedding of the Duke of Albany—who 
has had the misfortune to again hurt his 
knee, and is quietly resting at Arolsen, the 
home of his bride—will, in all probability, be 
celebrated at the end of April, most likely in 
the last week. The Queen is understood to 
be averse to its taking place in May, the 
month in which the lamented Princess 
Charlotte was married to King Leopold. 

Claremont, their future residence, as before 
stated, is being thoroughly overhauled, the 
drainage being put in as perfect a state as 
possible, and some structural alterations made 
in the interior of the mansion. The fine ball- 
room facing the lawn is being converted into 
a drawing-room. This is the chamber in 
which Mass was celebrated during the tenure 
of the French family—Louis Philippe, Queen 
Marie Amélie, and the Orleans Princes. 

In view of the vote for Prince Leopold, it 
may be useful to remember that in December, 
apropos of the collapsed Irish Exhibition, Mr. 
Joseph Biggar wrote to a Dublin paper, from 
the secure haven of the Normandy Hotel, 
Paris, a letter in which he loyally remarked, 
‘“ Towards Ireland the Royal Family is a 
foreign family, and the people wish to keep it 
in that position.” 

The kitchen department of the House of 
Commons has opened with a flourish of 
drums. A new dining-room has been opened 
westward, which, in turn, leads to a new 
smoking-room, which has been wrung out of 
the Commissioner of Works with great diffi- 
culty ; it is a fine room, with two noble pic- 
tures depicting Kings Harold and Richard I. 
in articulo mortis. The more exacting 
smokers have demanded yet another room, 
which Mr. Shaw-Lefevre flatly refuses to con- 
cede, except in exchange. Meanwhile, the 
Fourth Estate is palatially stowed in Colonel 
Forester’s former apartments, in some of 
which Ministers have also ensconeed them- 
selves. 

Carrier-pigeons would be invaluable as 
aerial messengers in times of war, and the 
Admiralty and the War Office should lose no 
further time in introducing them into the 
navy and the army. Germany is alive to the 
service which trained birds could render upon 
an emergency, and her Minister of Marine 
has approved of the erection at Kiel of an 
“establishment ” for carrier-pigeons, at an 
estimated outlay of over a thousand pounds. 

There is a pretty bit of shady backwater at 
Cookham, with which every summer idler is 
familiar. It is known as The Strand. Though 
well stocked with fish, it has yielded more 
litigation than sport to its owner. The Strand 
belonged originally to the Crown, and formed 
part of the Royal grant to the Earl of Orkney. 
by whose descendant it was sold to Mr. Bond. 
From Mr. Bond it passed to Mr. Grazebrooke, 
an ardent angler, who, in an effort to stake 
out his happy hunting-ground, got into inter- 
minable difficulties with the riparian owners. 
An appeal, first to law and then to arbitra- 
tion, involved an expense which far exceeded 
the amount of the purchase-money, and nearly 
ruined the angler. The latter is now menaced 
from a new side, and in the local court is 
tooth-and-nail defending his costly fishery 
against the encroachments by the villagers of 
Cookham. 

Is it generally known that the ranks of 
ardent dog-fanciers include many clergymen ? 
At the East of England Dog Show at Col- 
chester last Wednesday there were eleven 
representatives of the cloth amongst the ex 
hibitors ; and a clergyman well known in the 
eastern counties, with hroad-brimmed hat and 
flying coat, might have been seen trotting a 
dog to and fro in the showering with as 
earnest an expression of countenance as if he 
had been addressing a meeting in support of 
tithes. Another equally well-known clergy- 
man, wearing a long ulster and an eyeglass, 
was sauntering up and down in the company 
of a cigar, and watching the proceedings of 
his more active brother. There were many 
clergymen amongst the visitors to the show, 
some dressed in the style characteristic of the 
most advanced Ritualist, and others wearing 
the more simple costume of the Low Church< 
man. 

“ Liko begets like” is a generally re- 
cognised aphorism ; but there are exceptions 
to all rules, and a remarkable illustration 
was afforded between the late Lord Lonsdale 
and his father. The latter, who will ba 
better remembered, perhaps, as Colonel 
Lowther, was as penurious and lugubrious 
as his light-hearted son was light-hearted, 
generous, and extravagant. How he 
squandered his enormous wealth broadcast ta 
get into difficulties within a couple of years of 
his accession to the title and vast property 
associated therewith is well known. The cost 
of hunting the Cottesmore country in such 
princely style, and the reckless manner in 
which he raced and betted on taking ta the 
Turf, alone made a big hole in his splendid 
income of £120,000 a year, which he could 
spend ‘‘without thinking about it.” Then 
there was his yachting, and those extravagant 
‘et ceteras” into which it is unnecessary to 
enter, that played such terrible havoc with 
his health and fortune. 

It was only by the energetic action of Mr. 
James Lowther—who was left trustee with 
Mr. Stirling Crawfurd under his father’s will 
—that the imperative retrenchment was 
brought about. In accomplishing that neces- 
sary change Mr. Lowther met with a willing 
helpmate in the beautiful Countess, who dis 
played an amount of self-sacrifice that few 
young wives in a similar exalted position 
would have consented to, by giving up much 
rare and costly jewelry that was still owing 
for. The remarkable good sense she dis- 
played on another occasion I recorded at the 
time, when, during the last Newmarket 
Houghton Meeting, she spoke her mind to 
Captain Machell, and insisted upon his taking 
back Blue Blood, whom her husband pur- 
chased the night before with Valour, which 
was the last racehorse that ever carried Lord 
Lonsdale’s colours. That was not the first 
occasion of Blue Blood coming into Lord 
Lonsdale’s possession, as he formed one of a 
deal with his Turf mentor at two years old for 
£8,000, according to report, which was 
£5,000 more than the horse cost when a year- 
ling, owing to the prestige which surrounded 
him as half-brother to Doncaster. All the 
talent took exception to his hocks at the time, 
and they were right; for, though now six 
years old, Blue Blood has only started three 
times, and never won a race ! 

Such is the enormous risk attending the 
blood-stock, that when two experts, like 
Lord Falmouth and Mr. Caledon Alexander, 
valued Lord Lonsdale’s stud, which he gave 
up racing in the autumn of 1878, they priced 
Blue Blood at £300 only! The lot included 
many far more valuable animals, which it is 
unnecessary to recapitulate, minus, how- 
ever, both Petrarch and Pilgrimage, who 
were a long way the best his Jordship ever 
possessed. He gave £10,000 for the former 
at four years old; and after winning the 
Ascot Gold Cup of 1877, the Rous Memorial 
Stakes at Ascot in 1878, and other races in 
the interim, sold him to Lord Calthorpe for 
£3,000. Pilgrimage was ‘‘ picked up a bar- 
gain ” by Captain Machell for 190 guineas at 
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NOTICE. 

A four-page Supplement is published with 
this day's number of the MESSENGER, and 
will be delivered gratis with each copy of the 
paper. It contains our American news and an 
interesting variety of literary extracts. 


LONDON, FEBRUARY 15—16, 1882. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


The Report on the Address was on 
Wednesday made the occasion for a 
desultory review of the conduct of Go- 
vernment in the department of Foreign 
Policy. What their programme was 
every one knows. The European Concert 
was to secure freedom for oppressed popu- 
lations and restrain the jealousies of rival 
Powers in the East. The splendid example 
of moderation we had set in Afghanistan 
was to permit free play to the more healthy 
influences which surround the Czar, and 
the bugbear of Russian aggression in Asia 
was to disappear for a generation at least. 
This was the promise. What is the fulfil- 
ment? What do ‘‘ the relations of cordial 
harmony,” in which, according to the 
curious English of the Queen's Speech, 
her Majesty ‘‘ remains with all Foreign 
Powers” really mean? Greece has re- 
ceived a good slice of the territory which 
the Powers, or some of them, encouraged 
her to claim, and our Government natu- 
rally makes the most of this partial 
success. But the effort has left 
Greece impoverished and demoralised. 
The King was never so unpopular ; 
the Government never s50 discredited. 
The European Concert, too, has done 
nothing to prevent a rising in Herzegovina 
against the Austrian occupation, nor has 
it disarmed the Panslavic agitation in 
Russia, which, if it did not contrive the 
insurrection, encourages, aids, and directs 
the insurgents. It certainly has not given 
peace to Bulgaria, where, according to 
rumour, the coup d'état, which transferred 
power from the people to the Prince, may 
any day be followed by another coup d'état 
re-transferring power from the Prince to 
those who profess to represent the people. 
And certainly, by confession of the Govern- 
ment themselves, the Concert does not 
justify them even in interceding for the 
persecuted Jews of Russia. Turkey, to 
be sure, in its weakness, not Russia in its 
strength, was meant to be the object on 
which the Concert of Europe was to act. 
But the promised reforms in the Ottoman 
Empire seem unconscionably slow in 
coming. For weeks and months we have 
been hearing at intervals that at last the 
increasing pressure put by our Ambassa- 
dor—or by all the Ambassadors— on the 
Sultan has elicited a definite promise of 
immediate reforms in Armenia. But some- 
how the Commission nominated to inquire 
never starts, the wicked officials who are 
recalled remain at their posts, the reform 
ends where it began—in the Bureau at 
Stamboul. Meanwhile Kurdish raids and 
Armenian discontent, and the exactions of 
the local officials, threaten to give Russia 
fresh pretexts for intervention in the 
coveted Province. As to Egypt, just the 
one place where no Englishman would 
wish to see the European Concert invoked, 
our attempt to manage things in unison 
with France alone, has ended so badly that 
Sir Charles Dilke is driven to the despair- 
ing hope that even here the delicate 
machinery of the European Concert 
“might prove of value.” The Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs indignantly 
denies that our Egyptian policy has been 
based on the personal influence of M. 
Gambetta, or that Lord Granville made 
any objection to the despatch of the famous 
Note, the significance of which he has 
since been at such pains to explain away. 
These are interesting denials, no doubt, 
but they do not improve the situation. It 
is in Asia, however, that events have 
falsified most conspicuously the forecasts 
of a too-confiding Government. No at- 
tempt is made now on the Treasury 
Benches to ignore or ridicule the facts 
connected with the Russian advance. 
Whether the earlier Ministerial announce- 
ments were such as the country had a 
right to expect from a Government which 
is nothing if not candid, is a matter which, 
no doubt, will be fully discussed by-and- 
by. It is enough to note that as to part of 
the new frontier claimed by Russia, ne- 
gotiations are now admitted to be on 
foot Sir Charles Dilke, indeed, tells us 
that, after all, the farthest point of the 
new Russian Frontier is one hundred and 
fifty miles from Sarakhs. But this piece 
of news, which to-day passes asreassuring, 
would two years ago have been called the 
dream of an unscrupulous alarmist.— 
Standard. 
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THE MONETARY DILEMMA OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The rapidity with which the New York 
exchange on London turns in favour of 
England when the American exports of 
produce fall off is a most striking proof, 
if not of the comparative unprofitableness 
of American foreign trade, at all events 
of the heavy indebtedness of America 
abroad. This indebtedness is only tempo- 
rarily modified by the changes in the 
holding of American stocks, because in its 
largest and most exacting forin it repre- 
sents the permanent disadvantages under 
which the foreign trade of the States 
labours. The profit of that trade when it 
is at its best is greater to the foreigner 
than to the native, who indeed ‘‘ makes 
money” only in exceptional seasons. 
Hence, the conditions of United States 
business are, so to say, permanently un- 
stable. It cannot stand the least adver- 
sity, and every forward movement is 
followed by a tumble back into the depths 
as surely as night follows day. It is some 
months now since we ventured to point 
out ‘that a recoil in American prosperity 
was impending. At that time it was still 
the fashion for Americans to gloat over 
the immense stores of gold that their 
country was accumulating. All and sun- 
dry were apparently quite oblivious of the 
fact, patent to most outside observers, 
that this gold was in some measure a 
curse to the country. It was promoting 
inflation in all directions. By its means 
powerful « rings” were enabled to play 
havoc with the trade of the country, ex- 
portation was checked in the leading 
staples out of which the Americans make 
their profits, and at the same time imports 
of manufactures were stimulated by the 
high prices ruling. Within the States 
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financial schemes, railroad extension com- 
binations, and ‘‘grabs” of all kinds 
became the order of the day, and 
the purport of most of the financial talk 
was, ‘‘ We have an unlimited command of 
the wealth of the Old World, represented 
by its gold; therefore we can do any- 
thing.” To people in this frame of mind, 
a hint that the gold import could only be a 
temporary accident in the trade of the 
United States was something most offen- 
sive, and was resented accordingly. In 
vain were they told that the ordinary 
course of United States trade and its sub- 
jection to the trade of freer and more 
solidly prosperous nations made an export 
and not an import of gold the rule. The 
suggestion was treated as an insult to the 
intelligence of the great American people, 
who were far too wide-awake to be taken 
in by the self-interested arguments of any 
envious dweller in an effete country like 
England. They scorned to believe it 
possible that within a few months the tide 
might turn and the gold flow away as fast 
as it had come. They would not believe 
that their ‘‘rings” and ‘‘ corners,” that 
their redundancy of coin and circulating 
media, with their resulting general in- 
flation of prices, would clog up the channels 
of business and enable other nations to 
beat America in the competition. America 
commanded the markets of the world, and 
could compel them to pay what it pleased. 
It would seem, however, that the pre- 
sumptuous foreigner was right after all. 
Business has taken a turn very much for 
the worse in the States, and gold has 
begun to flow back again to the places 
from whence it came, and, although the 
flow has only just begun, and may not at 
present go far, perturbation is visible in 
all important United States business 
centres. No wonder. All American enter- 
prise for the past two years has been based 
upon the belief that such a return was im- 
possible. The breakdown of speculation 
must therefore follow as a matter of 
course when the belief is found to 
be a delusion. One of the earliest 
consequences of the French crisis 
was the shipment of gold from New York 
to London ; but gold must soon have come, 
crisis or no crisis, for the simple reason 
that the United States had debts to pay 
here which could be met by no other 
means. Comparing the trade movements 
of the country, we find that the excess of 
exports over imports was £32,000,000 for 
the second half of 1880; it was only 
£13,000,000 for the second half of 1881 ; 
and that is not all. Very large amounts 
of American securities have been bought 
in London and taken home on the faith of 
a great impending rise in the stock mar- 
kets. These purchases have also to be 
paid for; and the margin of trade is not 
sufficient to meet these payments, to pay 
the English and other foreign shipowners 
for carrying the exports and imports, and 
to pay the heavy sums always due to 
Europe for interest on money invested in 
fhe Union. A moderate estimate places 
all this indebtedness at £20,000,000 per 
annum. Itis probably a good deal more, 
at present we should say certainly more. 
Gold would, therefore, have come to us 
soon in some amounts whatever had hap- 
pened, but its coming might have been 
postponed. Stocks and shares might have 
been resold to us, and produce ‘‘ corners "’ 
would have been broken in time to check 
the outflow. The ‘‘ crisis,” however, 
hurried matters forward, and at once 
brought the United States within the 
category of the countries struggling either 
to obtain or to keep possession of gold. It 
is a position which brings the United 
States face to face with what may prove a 
very trying period in its financial history. 
In less than three weeks’ time the re- 
serve of the New York Associated Banks 
fell from an excess of £1,800,000 over 
the legal minimum to an excess of 
only £800,000. This effect has been pro- 
duced by exports of gold which, up to the 
date of the last return of the banks, had not 
much exceeded £1,000,000. And at once 
the produce markets gave way, speculators 
in grain and cotton became disorganized, 
and the stock markets tottered. But the 
collapses in produce are regarded as hope- 
ful features. ‘‘ Produce will now be 
shipped abroad in larger quantities,” we 
are assured, and then the exports of gold 
will stop at once. We have not the least 
doubt that every effort will be made to 
produce this result, and we do not anti- 
cipate a large export of gold just yet. 
But may not the collapse of the produce 
market itself shake credit? While the 
speculators in the States have been ‘‘ fore- 
stalling and regrating” their crops in the 
belief that their short harvest enabled 
them to put bread-eaters all over the 
world at their mercy, our wants have 
been fully supplied elsewhere, and may 
continue to be so. This, however, is not 
a point that can now be adequately dis- 
cussed. It is sufficient for our present 
purposes to insist upon the fact that the 
money markets of the States have entered 
the circle of financial disturbance. 
Struggle as they may, they are not likely 
to escape from that circle again, until they 
have made, in one way or another, heavy 
sacrifices. If they stop the export of gold, 
it must be at the cost of heavy sacrifices 
in stocks and shares and in produce. 
These must put a strain upon private 
credit. If, on the other hand, they let 
gold go, their manufacturing industries 
and railroad building must suffer rude re- 
buffs. Wary ‘walking, indeed, will be re- 
quired to prevent credit in the States from 
being disturbed in both directions.—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 
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THE CLOTURE. 


The Standard says:—In view of the 
Prime Minister's First Resolution on the 
Procedure of the House of Commons, the 
following extract from his article in the 
Nineteenth Century of August, 1879, will be 
read with interest. The brackets are our 
own :— 


The public has lately heard much on the 
subject of obstruction in the House of Com- 
mons. It is a subject of extreme interest. 
The questions raised i'y the mention of it are 
not so easily to be disposed of as is commonly 
imagined. There can hardly be a greater 
outrage than to prolong debate for the pur- 
pose of discrediting a Government in its 
transaction of the public business, or of dis- 
paraging the dignity of Parliameut. [But to 
prolong debate even by persistent reiteration 
on legislative measures is not necessarily an 
outrage, an offence, or even an indiscretion. 
For, in some cases, it is only by the use of 
this instrument that a small minority with 
strong views can draw adequate attention to 
those views.] Adequate attention means at- 
tention proportioned to their real value, or 
to the public impressions connected with 
them, and the inconveniences which may 
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follow from their being disregarded. [There 
are abundant instances in which obstruction 
of this kind has led to the removal of perilous 
or objectionable matter from legislative mea- 
sures, and thus to the avoidance of great 
pao evils.) In other cases obstruction has 

cen freely and largely practised, even bya 
great puy, with no other apparent effect than 
that of deranging business and thus [damaging 
the Administration of the day, whose 
credit is always involved in its effectual 
despatch.] I refer especially, as will at once be 
understood, to the Army Purchase Bill. But 
without doubt such a party would, if challenged, 
indignantly assert its title to insist and persist 
according to its sense of the public interests 
involved, and would defy the accuser to the 
proof of its having gone beyond the measure 
of its duty so defined. Now, [if a great party 
may obstruct, it is hazardous to award a nar- 
rower discretion to a small one ; for it is pre- 
cisely in the class of cases where the party is 
small, and the conviction strong, that the best 
instances of warrantable obstruction might be 
found.) Where the party is large, it has 
ample means of procuring for ils views a sulli« 
cient consideration; inasmuch as large it 
could not be, unless those views had already 
met with very general attention, and as it is 
to supply a lack of attention that persistent 
debate may most equitably be used. The up- 
shot of the whole matter seems to be that it 
is not wise to make formal charges of obstruc- 
tion, unless there are the means of effectually 
dealing with tho offence ; and that the [offence 
hardly can be so dealt with in cases where 
the subject in debate is wide, and of real 
public moment ; still less in a case where it 
is one on which the public has lively suscepti- 
bilities marshalled on the side of the ob- 
structor ; least of all where he can show that 
by his tenacity he has been enabled to 
modify the action of the Government, and 
the provisions of the law.) When we apply 
these tests to the case commonly known 
as that of a few Irish members, in 
connection with the flogging clauses of the 
Army Bill, the keenest advocate of penal 
measures against them may perhaps be led to 
pause. Tho House of Commons is, and 
[‘‘ it may be hoped ever will continue to be, 
above and beyond all things a free assembly. 
If so, it must be content to pay the price of 
freedom.” Let it carefully watch for the means 
of giving despatch to business ; but after it 
shall have done its best, under the best 


guidance, it will still remain in some degree 
at the mercy of its own members. [‘‘ The 
danger of supplying factious or unruly men 
with a plausible ground of hostile appeal to 
crowds, or to constituencies, in critical times, 
is a far greater and more costly danger than 
is at any time likely to be brought upon it by 
its patience in cases reaily or popularly 
doubtful.”] Nothing is so easy as to plead 
the case of the House of Commons against a 
handful of its members before the House of 
Commons. It is a different matter when the 
issue is raised out of doors, where the House 
of Commons is not, and where the delinquent 
or the panel, is. And nothing can be worse 
than the impotent display of the spirit of 
coercion, or the attempt to repress offences, 
which require to be proved in argument, by 
obstreperous disorder, which is an offence 
ipso facto. 


ATTACK UPON ENGLISH OFFICERS. 


The Constantinople correspondent of 
the Standard telegraphs on Wednesday 
night :— 

Some excitement was caused last evening 
in Pera by the news of an outrage brought to 
Constantinople in the afternoon by her 
Majesty’s ship Falcon. It would appear that 
Captain Selby, of her Majesty’s ship Falcon, 
invited a few friends, consisting of Captain 
Grenfell, of her Majesty’s ship Cockatrice, 
Consul Wrench, and others, to join a shooting 

arty. While engaged in hunting for game 
at a spot called Artaki, situated on the south 
shore of the Sea of Marmora, the two captains 
being together at the time, Captain Selby was 
attacked, without provocation, by an Albanian 
shepherd, who was armed with a stick. I 
may here mention that the attack was probably 
due to a misunderstanding. Captain Selby, 
being ignorant of the Turkish langnage, did 
not understand the warning of the Albanian 
not to shoot in the vicinity of his flocks. Be 
this as it may, Captain Selby put down his 
gun in order to show that he was peacefally 
inclined, upon which the Albanian attempted 
to seize it, and a struggle ensued for the 
possession of the weapon. Captain Grenfell, 
who was near at hand, then came up, and 
pointed his gun at Captain Selby’s assailant, 
who at once withdrew, calling out loudly to 
his companions to join him. In answer to 
his cries another shepherd appeared on the 
scene, armed with a heavy axe, and while the 
first assailant, who had returned to the attack, 
was engaged in a fresh struggle with Captain 
Grenfell, the other struck Captain Selby 
savagely with the axe at the moment when 
the latter was turning round to see what was 
going on, and laid his head open. 

Upon this a Marine artilleryman in at- 
tendance seized Captain Selby’s gun and 
fired upon the Albanian, wounding him with 
small shot. Meanwhile Captain Grenfell suc- 
ceeded in disarming his man, who hearing 
the report of firearms, followed by the cry of 
his companion, ran away, Captain Grenfell 
firing upon him while retreating, and tho 
shot taking effect in the back. The English 
party then started for the ship’s boats, which 
were waiting some few miles off to take them 
on board the Falcon. One of the Albanians 
followed at a distance, shouting to his com- 
eo On reaching a farm which they 

ad to pass on the way to the coast, the 
English officers were again attacked by some 
fifteen armed Albanians, who knocked them 
down with the butt end. of their muskets, and 
while they were senselc ; bound them with 
cords. Halfan hour | ‘er Consul Wrench 
came up, altogether i- :orant of what had 

assed, and having a k: wledge of the Turk- 
ish language, succeedec .n procuring Captain 
Selby’s release, Consul \Vrench and Captain 
Grenfell constituting themselves hostages. 
Subsequently, Consul Wrench, by dint of 
diplomacy, managed to induce his captors to 
release him and his companion. Captain 
Grenfell, although considerably knocked 
about, is in no danger whatever ; but Captain 
Selby’s injury is, undoubtedly, very serious, 
although the exact extent and gravity of the 
wound is not yet ascertained. 

It was a most providential circumstance 
that Consul Wrench happened to be of the 
party, as, but for his knowledge of the 
language and character of the assailants, and 
his cool tact in dealing with them, neither 
Captain Grenfell nor Captain Selby could 
have escaped the frenzied excitement of the 
Albanians, which was at its height when he 
arrived, and he calmed it at once by offering 
himself as hostage in place of the wounded 
Captain Selby. Notwithstanding that Captain 
Selby passed a quiet night, his condition is 
considered to be very critical. There was a 
consultation of surgeons this afternoon, when 
the proposal of Dr. Sarrell to raise that 

ortion of the skull which had been knocked 
in by the action of the axe, thereby oppressing 
the brain, was rejected by his colleagues, on 
the ground that tho patient was in sucha 
state that they did not believe he could go 
through the operation. The pluck and cool- 
ness displayed by the unfortunate oflicer, 
after he had received the terrible blow from 
the foarful instrument, were something 
extraordinary. He walked unaided for two 
hours after he had been released up to his own 
ship's side, and did not retire to bed until he 
had ascertained that the rest of the party had 
returned to the vessel. A Turkish man-of- 
war and her Majesty’s ship Cockatrice, with 
Consul Wrench and Captain Grenfell, leave 
to-morrow morning for Artaki, in order to 
investigate the case. Both the British Embassy 
and.the Porte are doing their utmost with a 
view of bringing the offenders to justice. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—WEpNEsDAY. 


The Speaker took the chair at a quarter- 
past 12 o’clock. 
THE REPORT ON THE ADDRESS. 
On the report of the Address being brought 


Sir H. Wo.rr made some comments on the 
condition of foreign affairs generally; and, 
speaking of Mr. Errington’s mission, which 
he characterized as an attempt by the Go- 
vernment to carry on negotiations in an un- 
constitutional manner without the knowledge 
of Parliament, he called onthem to give the 
House further information as to the real nature 
of the mission. 

Mr. Asumvap-Banrttetr also strongly con- 
demned the foreign policy of the Government, 
which, he said, had sacrificed the honour of 
the country and had deprived us of all in- 
fluence in Europe. In particular he appealed 
to the Government to abandon the ‘‘ false 
sentiment” which induced them to prefer the 
friendship of ‘‘ murdering, ravishing Russia” 
to that of Turkey, pointing out that by friendly 
influence we might bring about all the reforms 
in Turkey which everybody desired, while by 
affronting and bullying the Turkish people 
we lost the sole alliance which enabled us to 
defend our Eastern possessions. Criticizing 
severely the answers given by the Under-Se- 
cretary for Foreign Affairs in regard to Tunis 
and Central Asia, he spoke of him as half 
dupe and half accomplice, and exhorted 
him to abandon his habit of keeping 
back part of the truth. As to the Egyptian 
question, he pointed out that the action of the 
late Government was confined to finance and 
had the consent of the Sultan ; but under the 
pee Government the joint control had 

ecome political, was established contrary to 
the will of the Sultan, and had broken up the 
“ European concert.” Commenting on the 
alienation of Germany and Austria, he 
ridiculed the suggestion that Mr. Goschen’s 
visit to Berlin had no official character, and 
deprecated too close an alliance with French 
policy in its present condition of instability. 
Passing to the Indian paragraph of the 
Speech, he dilated with considerable force 
and earnestness on the advance of Russsia 
towards India, pointing out that she had now 
command of Herat and Merv; and, predict- 
ing by the light of General Skobeleft’s latest 
speech that the struggle was not far distant, 
he exhorted the Government to fix a boun- 
dary beyond which they would not permit 
Russia to pass. Next he condemned strongly 
Mr. Gladstone’s apologetic tone in regard to 
the Russian outrages on the Jews, contrast- 
ing it with his bitter and venomous language 
onthe Bulgarian atrocities. 

Sir C. Dike commenced his reply by repeat- 
ing his assertion that Mr. Goschen’s recent 
visit to Berlin had no official character, and 
protested that all the answers he had given 
were accurate and consistent. Replying to 
Sir H. Wolff, he denied emphatically that 
Mr. Errington’s expenses were paid out of 
the Secret Service money, and reasserted 
that he had no mission, and that the informa- 
tion which he was charged to convey to the 
Vatican, not being of a diplomatic character, 
could not be laid before Parliament. Revert- 
ing to Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett’s criticisms— 
which he said were founded on mere idle 
rumours—he pointed out to him that in 
Egypt the present Government had loyally 
accepted the policy of their predecessors, and 
that Lord Salisbury had approved their con- 
duct. Incidentally to this topic he gave a 
denial to the statement that the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Secretary had differed on the 
Dual Note, and that the Prime Minister had 
compelled Lord Granville to give way. With 
regard to Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett’s details of 
the Russian advance to India, he charac- 
terized them as mere moonshine; and as to 
the European concert, the Government, he 
said, still believed in it and did not despair 
of its being of service even in regard to 
Egypt. As to the Russian outrages, he main- 
tained that Mr. Gladstone had actually 
condemned them in strong language, and 
reminded Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett that Lord 
Salisbury deprecated either official or un- 
oflicial representations on the subject. 

Mr. Rircure made some remarks on the 
water supply of the metropolis, and pressed 
on the Government the extreme urgency of 
the question from tke sanitary point of view 
and also for dealing with fires. Moreover, 
the longer the settlement was delayed the 
greater would be the cost to the ratepayers, 
unless the Government proposed to confiscate 
the property of the water companies; and 
though he did not altogether approve all the 
agreements made by Sir R. Cross with the 
companies, he held that if they had been ap- 
proached by his successor in a different spirit 
the question might have been solved by this 
time, to the great advantage of the ratepayers. 
Sir William Harcourt’s proposal to make this 


subject part of the scheme for the municipal’ 


government of London he regarded as equiva- 
lent to the indefinite delay, for even if the 
Government Bill were passed this year, 
which was more than doubtful, it must be 
some years before the new body could get to 
work on the water supply. 

Sir Wititaw Harcourt remarked that, 
though he did not blame his predecessor for 
the experiment he had made, it had undoubt- 
edly failed; the bargain he proposed had 
been refused by the ratepayers and everybody 
concerned. For himself, he entirely declined 
the oflice of mediator between the ratepayers 
and the shareholders, and maintained that all 
the authorities were now in favour of leaving 
the ratepayers to make their own bargain. 
To create a now water authority would be 
nearly as much trouble as to create a now 
Government for London, and so he had ad- 
vised his colleagues; and he threw upon 
those who oppans his Municipal Bill the 
responsibility of delaying the settlement of the 
water question. As for the cost, he did not 
believe that the delay would increase it by 
one farthing, for he did not admit the claim 
ofthe water companies to be bought up at 
their own price. The new municipal autho- 
rity would have the option of buying the 
whole or part of the existing undertakings, 
or of going in for an entirely new supply, 
and he therefore advised everybody concerned 
to bə no more ina hurry about the matter 
than he was himself. 

Sir R. Cross regretted that the Home Sec- 
retary had so persistently shirked all respon- 
sibility in this matter, and he laid at his door, 
therefore, all the delay and its consequences 
in the settlement of the question. Some 
of Mr. Smith’s agreements with the water com- 
panies were excessivo ; but if the Home Secre- 
tary, instead of taking up an attitude of hostility 
to them, and entering into alliance with the 
London Corporation and the Metropolitan 
Board, had used his authority and influence 
in the Committee to impose fair terms upon 
the companies, the business might have been 
concluded last year. But, as it now appeared, 
he had deliberately reserved the water 
question as a lever to force his Municipal 
Government Bill through the House. 

Mr. Fintu expressed his entire approval of 
the course taken by the Government ; but 
Mr. H. W. Smith, on the other hand, thought 
is must cause deplorable delay. 

The debate was then brought back to the 
Irish Channel by Mr. Macrartane, who 
expressed his strong disapproval of the Mini- 
sterial policy in Ireland ; and Mr. Macartney, 
who followed, animadverted on the administra- 
tion of the Land Act by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners, and urged Mr. Gladstone to give an 
explanation of his Home Rule speech. After 
some remarks from Mr. Mitchell Henry and 
Mr. Dawson, ‘ 

The ArrorNey Generat for Ireland had 
barely commenced his speech, and was 
examining into alleged cases of improper 
reductions of rent, when the hour for adjourn- 
ing the debate arrived. 

Several Bills were introduced: and Mr. 
Gladstone gave notice that if the debate on 
the report of the Address were concluded 
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early on Thursday evening he would go on 
with his Resolutions on Procedure. 

The House adjourned at five minutes to 6 
o’clock. 

ee, 
COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 

Osporne, WEDNESDAY. 

The Queen and Princess Beatrice drove 
out yesterday afternoon attended by the Hon. 
Horatia Stopford, and her Majesty walked and 
drove this morning with the Princess, and 
honoured Canon and Mrs. Prothero with a 
visit. The Prince of Wales, as President of 
the Royal Commission of the Sydney Exhi- 
bition, has presented to the Queen a copy of 
the report which has been issued by the com- 
mission. 


The Prince of Wales, attended by the Hon. 
H. Tyrwhitt-Wilson, was present at the 
second Royal Amateur Orchestral Society 
concert at St. Andrew’s Hall, Newman- 
street, on Wednesday evening. 

The Queen sent on Wednesday to Sloane- 
street to make inquiry respecting the health 
of Mr. Charles Villiers, who is now making 
favourahle progress towards convalescence. 

The Prince of Wales visited Sir Michael 
Costa at 59, Eccleston-square, on Wednes- 
day afternoon. 

On Wednesday the Empress of Austria 
hunted with the North Staffordshire hounds, 
which met at Madeley. A fox was found 
early, and half an hour's capital run resulted 
in it being killed. Afterwards a good stretch 
of country was gone over with no result, and 
before three her Majesty and suite left, and 
arrived back at Wrenbury soon after four. 
The day was unfavourable, snow, hail, and 
rain falling at intervals. 

Count Munster had a dinner party at the 
German Embassy, Carlton-house-terrace, on 
Wednesday evening, when there were 
pras :—The Italian Ambassador and the 
Marquise Menabrea, the French Ambassador, 
the United States Minister, the Lord Chan- 
cellor and Lady Selborne, Court and Countess 
d’Aunay, Count and Countess Menabrea, the 
Right Hon. the Speaker and Lady Brand and 
Miss Brand, the Right Hon. Lord Justice and 
Lady Brett, Sir Thomas and Lady Erskine 
May, Sir Henry James, Colonel Descharmes, 
Mr. A. de Rothschild, the Councillor of the 
Embassy, M. F. Stumm, and Colonel von 
Vietinghoff. 

The Duke of Abercorn arrived at Hampden 
House from Baron’s Court on Wednesday 
evening. 

The Duchess of Sutherland and Lady 
Alexandra Leveson-Gower have arrived at 
Sutherland Tower, her Grace’s villa at Tor- 
quay, where her Grace intends residing for 
some time. 

The Marchioness of Headfort and Miss 
Wilson Patten have arrived at 46, Belgrave- 
square, from Ireland. 

Earl and Countess Manvers,in consequence 
of a telegraphic message received on Tuesday 
night from Rome informing them of the very 
serious illness of the Hon. Henry S. Pierre- 
pont from fever, left for Italy on Wednesday 
morning. The Hon. Henry Pierrepont is 
their youngest son, and is visiting Rome 
with his private tutor. 

The Earl of Wilton. according to the bulle- 
tin issued by his medical advisers at 10.30 
a.m. on Wednesday, ‘‘ has had some hours’ 
sleep during the night ; there is no material 
change in his lordship’s condition this morn- 
ing.” No further information had been re- 
ceived from Egerton Lodge, Melton Mowbray, 
on Wednesday evening. 

Lord Lilford and the Hon. T. C. Powys 
have left Parish’s Hotel, George-street, 
Hanover-square, to join his lordship’s yacht 
in the Mediterranean. 

Lady Lilford and the Countess of Charle- 
ville have left Parish’s Hotel, George-street, 
Hanover-square, for the South of France. 

The Hon. Hugo Charteris has arrived in 
St. James’s-place from Naples, having com- 
pletely recovered from his recent illness. 

Lochiel and Lady Margaret Cameron have 
arrived at Montagu House. 
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THE QUEEN'S RETURN TO LONDON. 
ACCIDENT TO AN OUTRIDER. 

The Queen, accompanied by the Princess 
Beatrice, and attended by the Duchess of 
Roxburghe, the Hon. Miss $Drummond, and 
other members of the Royal suite, left Os- 
borne on Thursday morning, and having 
crossed in the Royal yacht from Cowes, pro- 
ceeded by the special train in waiting at the 
Clarence Victualling Yard, Gosport, at 11.42 
for the Metropolis, which was reached by 
12.51. As usual, her Majesty had placed at 
her service the Great Western train—con- 
sisting of four saloon carriages and two 
brakes — in which she almost invariably 
travels, and was conveyed over the South- 
Western line until approaching the terminus, 
when the carriages ran on to the metals of 
the London, Chatham, and Dover system at 
the Victoria departure platform, at which the 
illustrious party alighted. Here a large space 
carpeted in scarlet cloth was kept clear of the 
general public, seats being set apart for those 
who had obtained special tickets of admis- 
sion. Outside the sanded approach to the 
station from Wilton-street was drawn up an 
escort of the 1st Life Guards, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Brook, and shortly hefore 
the arrival of the train two Royal carriages, 
each drawn by four horses, and preceded by 
three outriders, entered the avenue allotted 
them in front of the State waiting-rooms. As 
the royal cortége proceeded from the railway 
station to Buckingham Palace her Majesty 
was heartily greeted by vast throngs that had 
assembled along the route. 

As the Royal party approached the gates 
of Buckingham Palace the horse ridden by 
the outrider on the off-side became restive, 
and rearing up threw its rider close to the 
Royal carriage. The animal broke away, and 
bolted down St. James’s Park. Fortunately 
for her Majesty, the horse was on the off-side, 
otherwise a serious mishap would have 
occurred. The popi cheered lustily when 
they found that her Majesty had come to no 
harm. The outrider fell on his head, and 
was seriously cut about the face, having a 
large gash over the eye. The horse galloped 
down the ride in St. James’s Park, through 
the people, but was stopped before it had 
done any damage. 


——————_@————_——_ 


LADY MARTIN AND THE DRAMA. 


Lady Martin, who is better known to play- 
goers as Miss Helen Faucit, has reprinted in 
a little volume “‘ for strictly private circula- 
tion,” a revised edition of her papers ‘‘ On 
Juliet,” which have recently appeared in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. The forthcoming re- 
vival of Romeo and Juliet at the Lyceum 
Theatre will necessarily lend an additional 
interest to this distinguished actress’s views 
regarding a character which is associated 
both with her earliest and her most mature 
efforts on the stage ; and the numerous auto- 
biographical details and reminiscences with 
which her criticism and exposition are inter- 
woven must serve still further to enhance the 
attractions of this choicely-printed little book. 
The story of her first meeting with Kean on 
the Green at Richmond when she was a girl 
is charmingly told. The figure of the great 
actor lives inthe memory of the writer as 
that of “ a small pale man, with a fur cap 
and wrapped in a fur cloak,” looking “ as if 
he had come from the grave.” It was soon 
alter Kean’s death—in 1833, if we mistake 
not—that Lady Martin made her first ap- 
pearance as an actress on the stage of the 
adjacent Richmond Theatre, where she 
played this part. As in her previous 
essays on Ophelia, Lady Martin insists 
that the character of Juliet cannot be grasped, 
and therefore cannot bo adequately played, 
unless clear ideas are obtained of ‘‘all the 
circumstances that determine her conduct.” 
Jules Janin, in a memorable criticism upon 
Frou Frou, devoted so long a preliminary 
essay to an imaginary history of that unfore 
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tunate heroine’s childhood and training that 
he had absolutely no space left for observa- 
tions on the play. Lady Martin does not 
uite adopt this method ; but she has, never- 
theless, much to say regarding Jullet's early 
years, which the poet has unfortunately 
omitted to disclose. Her study of this cha- 
racter generally was governed, she tells us, 
by the ideas that ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet wero 
no common lovers; that in their persons 
they must be pure, beautiful, generous, de- 
voted, and in every way meet, like the spot- 
less Iphigenia, to be offered up as a worthy 
sacrifice to the gods, as an expiration for the 
past, a healing and propitiation for the future, 
and in such wise that the remembrance of 
their deaths should make impossible any 
other enmity—each party alike hating in the 
woeful penalty.” As Lady Martin’s essays 
relate exclusively to characters in which 
Miss Ellen Terry has recently appeared, 
or is about to appear in conjunction with 
Mr. Irving, it would perhaps have 
been well if we had been told whether the 
representation by these two distinguished 
erformers last summer of the scene between 
elen and Modus in The Hunchback is in- 
cluded in the essayist’s incidental sweeping 
condemnation of the modern fashion of acting 
this portion of Sheridan Knowles’s play. Lad 
Martin remarks that ‘‘ it Mas sheer ennui, 
and not forwardness, that made Helen in the 
dull country house amuse herself with Moe 
dus;” and she adds, ‘‘I shudder to think 
what I have seen these scenes reduced to in 
late years.” Yet a strong case might per- 
haps be made out for the view that there was 
some degree of ‘‘ forwardness ” in Helen’s 
mode of extorting a declaration of love from 
her backward admirer. All this, and more 
of the kind, is apropos of the writer's in- 
teresting recollections of Miss Taylor, the 
original Helen, in the course of which she 
rather tartly observes, ‘‘I cannot but think 
what a different play The Hunchback 
was then, when Helen was interpreted 
by a lady. Her refinement of manner 
took nothing away from the archress 
and piquancy of her scenes with Modus, but 
rather added to them.” Hiuts from Miss 
Helen Faucit as to the proper way of playing 
this character will no doubt receive the atten- 
tion to which they are unquestionably entitled ; 
but if these remarks have any special refer- 
ence to Miss Ellen Terry they must be ex- 
pected to incur that amount of distrust which 
is apt to attach toʻa retired actress’s observa- 
tions upon her successors. It will, we fear, 
be remembered that charges of “ forward- 
ness ” and of the exhibition of a ‘‘ coming-on 
disposition ” have already been made in the 
pages of Blackwood against Miss Ellen Terry 
in an article generally attributed to Sir Theo- 
dore Martin; and unfortunately the rather 
harsh observations of the writer of that paper 
on certain of her impersonations were not 
corroborated by the impressions of any other 
critic. To most observers we should suppose 
that refinement would appear to be the quality 
above all others which distinguishes Miss 
Ellen Terry’s acting.—Daily News. ; 
See ET 


EXPLOSION OF INFERNAL 
MACHINES. 


Two explosions of infernal machines 
occurred on Wednesday evening in two 
different parts of Edinburgh. In one instance 
the box was taken to the house, No. 6, Hille 
place, occupied by Mr. Alex. M’Donald, and 
on its being opened it was found to be fitted 
with three drawers. On an attempt being 
made to draw out the one in the centre an 
explosion occurred, which injured Mr. 
M'Donald, his mother, a girl, and a lady 
visitor, who were in the room, while the 
father was knocked down in the passage: 
The girl, aged four years, was so severely 
burned that she was removed to the Royal 
Infirmary. The second explosion occurred 
at 19, South St. James-street, in a house 
occupied by Mrs. John Barron. A similar 
box had been received there, and on opening 
it two windows were blown out by the force 
of the explosion. The clothes of Mrs. Barron 
and of her son and daughter-in-law, caught 
fire. They were all three removed to the 
Royal Infirmary. 

A mason named Charles Costella, alias 
Andrew Wilson, has been apprehended in 
connection with the infernal machine outrages. 
Proceedings were taken against Costella 
twelve-months ago for following Miss Barron, 
and since then she and M'Donald, who had 
had some financial transactions with the 

risoner, had received threatening letters 


rom him. 
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LONDON GOSSIP. 
(FROM ‘‘ TRUTH. ”) 


There is not the least occasion for any 
anxiety concerning the Queen’s health. Her 
Majesty is going abroad merely from a very 
natural wish for a complete change of scene, 
and after two years of Windsor, Osborne, 
and Balmoral, a desire for a little variety is 
only natural, especially as new faces are so 
seldom seen at Court. It is not only the 
same routine at the same places, but always 
the same people. It must be remembered, 
moreover, that the Queen does a great deal 
of hard work; her State business is very 
laborious, and she has a vast mass of private 
affairs to look after. 

The Queen signified her intention of going 
to the Continent about a month ago ; but it 
was not till Wednesday last that a trip to 
Mentone was decided on. The Villa Hohen- 
lohe, at Baden, which the Queen bought after 
her sister’s death, and whero she passed 
Easter in 1880, was the original destination ; 
then Switzerland, Coburg, the Italian Lakes, 
Biarritz, and Pegli, were all considered ; and 
the Queen received strong recommendations 
in favour of the two last places from some of 
her relatives. Her Majesty has long desired 
to visit the Bay of Naples, and she would 
probably have gone to Sorrento but for the 
troublesome journey, and the fact that it 
would take a week for a messenger to go 
there and return. 

No date has yet been fixed for the Queen’s 
departure. Her Majesty and Princess Bea- 
trice will travel from London to Portsmouth, 
whence they will proceed in the Victoria and 
Albert to Cherbourg. It is not yet decided 
whether the journey through France will be 
completed without a break, or whether a 
stay of twenty-four hours will be made at the 
Embassy at Paris. Lord Carlingford will 
probably go to Mentone as Minister in At- 
tendance, and Sir William Jenner will 
accompany her Majesty and remain with the 
Court during her absence. 

The newspapers call the fiancée of Prince 
Leopold, Helena, and the Queen’s Speech 
alludes to her as Helen. Her real name is 
Hilena. 

Gladys, Countess of Lonsdale, will not at 
ease enjoy the dower house attached to the 

owagership, as it is already tenanted by the 
wife of a former earl. As her jointure, howe 
ever, is £3,000 per annum, and her daughter 
is also provided for, she is a tolerably wealthy 
widow. 

I hear that Mr. Bernal Osborne’s will, 
which bequeathed the greater part of his 
fortune to his grandson, Lord Osborne Beau- 
clerk, is revoked by another, according to 
which he leaves it between the younger 
children of the Duke and Duchess of St. 
Alban’s, with the exception of a legacy of 
£4,000 to the children of his eldest daughter, 
Mrs. Blake. The extensive Irish estates of 
the late Mrs. Osborne now belong to the 
Duchess of St. Albans, from whom they will 
pass to her eldest son in strict settlement. 

Judging from the experiences of an ‘‘ exe 
Captian of Militia,” extravagant mess expenses 
seem to be as much the rule in that branch of 
the service as in the regular army. His mess 
account after the twenty-six days of annual 
training amounted to £51 10s.; of this 
£22 10s. was for mess bill, £11 16s. for wine, 
and £17 for share of ball and ‘ contingent 
expenses.” Having remonstrated with the 
commanding officer on the score of this inore 
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THE TAUNTON ELECTION. 

The result of the Taunton Election on 
Thursday is both gratifying and encourag- 
ing to the Conservative party, especially 
when viewed in relation to the elec- 
tioneering history of the last few months. 
Mr. Allsopp has been returned by a 
majority of two hundred and twenty-seven 
over Lord Kilcoursie, an opponent of 
very considerable ability, and whose 
presence in the House would have been 
hailed with satisfaction by those interested 
in strenghening Mr. Gladstone's militant 
majority. But no matter how the event 
is regarded, the electoral satisfaction will 
be forced to see in the figures irresistible 
evidence, not perhaps of an Opposition 
gain, but of a legitimate Opposition 
triumph. At the last Election Sir W. 
Palliser, theConservative who was highest 
on the poll, obtained one thousand and 
eighty-four votes. Mr. Allsopp on Thurs- 
day polled one thousand one hundred and 
forty-four, so that the Conservatives had 
increased their strength by sixty. Sir 
Ilenry James, the Liberal, polled at the 
General Election one thousand; on the 
present occasion Lord Kilcoursie has only 
received nine hundred and seventeen 
votes, showing that the Liberal forces 
have be:n reduced since 1880 by eighty- 
three votes. It will probably be said that 
a great many Conservatives in the borough 
out of personal regard for the Attorney- 
General give him one of their votes, and 
that it is not right to compare Lord Kil- 
coursie’s poll with those of the lowest 
Conservative and lowest Liberal at the 
General Election in 1880. At that time 
Mr. Cargill, who stood with Sir W. Palliser, 
received nine hundred and seventy-one 
votes, or fifty-four more than Lerd Kil- 
coursie polled on Thursday, whilst Mr. 
Eykyn, who was the Attorney-General’s 
colleague, polled nine hundred and sixty- 
eicht votes, or fifty-one more than were 
east for Lord Kilcoursie. But the return 
of Mr. Allsopp is chiefly remarkable inas- 
much as it gives us an indication of the 
drift of public opinion. On this subject 
the advisers of the Ministry are not so 
shrewd or experienced as the late Mr. 
W. P. Adam, and it is feared they are 
just now seriously misleading their leaders. 
They ignore those destructive forces of re- 
action, slow and stealthy in their operation, 
but sure and deadly in their results, which 
are eating away their majority in the Con- 
stituencies. The advisers of the Ministry 
feolishly allow themselves to be deceived 
by the provincial caucuses, and with equal 
folly, permit their masters to fall victims 
to this deception. If, as they say, they 
are confident the country is still with 
them, how do they account for the 
almost unbroken series of Conservative 
triumphs which has made the electioneer- 
ing history of the Recess so remarkable. 
Beginning with the victory of Mr. Low- 
ther in North Lincoln, and the equally 
significant success of Sir George Elliot 
in North Durham, we have also to count 
the returns of Mr. Salt for Stafford, of 
Mr. Dawnay for the North Riding, of Mr. 
Raikes, unopposed by the local Liberal 
leaders, for Preston, and of Lord Algernon 
Percy for Westminster. All these vic- 
tories point in one direction, and enforce 
the same lesson. What that lesson 1s 
there can be no doubt. The popularity 
of the Ministry is waning. The feeling 
of the country is manifestly rising against 
Mr. Gladstone, and the tide which pro- 
mises once more to float the Opposition to 
power, has already, perhaps rather unex- 
pectedly, begun to tlow with a current both 
swift and strong.— Standard. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
BASUTOS. 

We believe that at the present moment 
the Cape Government have under con- 
sideration a proposal for dealing with the 
Basuto difficulty which may be attended 
with important consequences to the peace 
of South Africa :— ee 

A large portion of the disaffected Basutos 
have refused to carry out the terms of the 
Governor’s award, especially that part of it 
which required them to give up the cattle 
which they captured from the loyal natives 
during the war. Mr. Orpen, the British Re- 
sident, has shown much patience in his efforts 
to induce the Masupha section of the tribe to 
obey Sir Hercules Robinson’s award, as well 
as to strengthen the hands of the loyal party, 
in order to enable them to recover possession 
of their property. More than once he has 
apparently been at the point of success, but 
unfortunately the bitter and distrustful feel- 
ings which the war has excited among the 
Basutos have thus far prevented the settle- 
ment of the difficulty. ‘Two or three courses 
are open to the Cape Ministry. The first is 
to repeal the Basutoland Annexation Act, and 
to insist upon the Imperial Government re- 
suming control of the country. It is urged in 
favour of this course that the Basutos are loyal 
to the Queen, and that even those who took up 
arms against the colony did not Lelieve that 
they were fighting against her Government. 
In the colony many supporters of the Ministry 
are anxious that the Basutos should again be 
placed under the Colonial Office ; and Mr. 
Upington, who was Attorney-General under 
Mr. Sprigg, has also expressed his intention 
to advocate the same policy. A second course 
would be to withdraw British authority alto- 
gether from Basutoland, and to restore to the 
Basutos the independence which they formerly 
enjoyed. lf this step were taken the ultimate 
absorption both of the natives and of their 
country by the Boers of the Orange Free 
State would be only a question of time. We 
understand that such a settlement of the 

stion is not at all likely to be entertained. 
Tao tive is to charge the Colonial 
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their authority in Basutoland, and to give 
them full power to do this in their own way. 
This is the particular method of settling the 
difficulty which now appears to be under 
consideration, but as it may involve the 
responsibility—pecuniary and otherwise—of 
a renewal of hostilities, and also the discredit 
which would undoubtedly result from the con- 
fiscation of native territory, it is not surprising 
that Mr. Scanlen and his colleagues at Cape- 
town should take time to consider their 
decision.—Daily News. 
—— o 

OUTRAGES ON JEWS IN RUSSIA. 

The Daily Telegraph has received the 
following despatch, dated Feb. 16, from 
its Vienna correspondent :— 

The following facts connected with the per- 
secution of Jews in Russia reach me from a 
source in which implicit confidence may be 

laced. At Elisabethgrad, Kieff, Odessa, 

iezjin, Peczaev, Kona, and Priaslov more 
than 250 women wero outraged by the Jew 
baiters. At Kieff the assailants broke into a 
house where the tenant's daughter was going 
to be married. First they violated the young 
woman, and then destroyed every object they 
could lay hands upon, including the poor 
girl’s trousseau. While this odious scene 
was being enacted, one of them played the 
piano, which was afterwards broken to pieces 
and thrown out of the window. During the 
disturbances at Kieff several notabilities of 
the town applied to General Drenteln, who 
was then governor, to protect the Jews. The 
General’s answer was textually as follows : 
‘« The Jews have always been clever enough 
to get out of difliculties by themselves, let 
them do so at present ; it is not worth while 
risking the soldiers’ lives for Jews.” Gen. 
Drenteln was shortly afterwards promoted. 

At Odessa petroleum was poured on the 
head of one unfortunete man, and he was 
afterwards set fire to. He died in the greatest 
agony. At Kieff, while the shop of a rich 
Jew merchant was being plundered, the wives 
of two high functionaries drove past. A 
quantity of silk and velvet was thrown into 
their carriage and not returned. At Odessa 
for some time after the riots Jewish children 
were daily decoyed on their way to and from 
school and mercilessly put to heath. The house 
of a Jew named Kahanalf, at Kieff, was broken 
into bythe mob. Kahanoff, after hiding his 
wife and child, tried to conceal himself under 
the bed. He was dragged out by the hair, 
and his head and the upper part of his body 
literally chopped to pieces with a hatchet. 
The child, a boy of seven, witnessed his 
father’s assassination from his hiding-place. 
Several other well-authenticated cases of out- 
rage have likewise come to my knowledge, 
but the particulars are too horrible for 
publication. The fiendish brutality of the 

savages by whom they were perpetrated sur- 
passes the worst crimes I ever heard of. 

It is easy to say that remonstrances against 
the toleration of such deeds would not im- 
prove matters, particularly when those who 
are asked to make them are not disposed to 
try. Reports coming from the Russian fron- 
tier speak of a fresh outbreak of anti-Semitic 
disturbances in the Government of Kieff. 
General Todleben, it is added, has declined to 
interfere without special instructions from St. 
Petersburg, which is represented to have 
produced a painful impression amongst the 
orderly population. Information reaches me 
that practical obstacles stand in the way of 
the further emigration of the Jews from 
Russia, which is particularly unfortunate in 
presence of General Ignaticff's recent state- 
ment that nothing would be changed in their 
condition, but that the frontier was open for 
them to go if they liked. Several hundred of 
them who have been at the Austrian frontier 
town of Brody since the riots at Kieff and 
Odessa are consequently about to be sent back 
to what used to be their homes. There is no 
help for it, as if allowed to remain where they 
are they would only form a beggars’ colony, 
having no means of earning a livelihood. The 
Jewish Alliances in America and Canada 
cannot accept the responsibility of providing 
for any more of them without a subsidy, 
which is easily accounted for, few of them be- 
ing acquainted with any technical profession. 
Palestine offers no field for organisation. 
The country between Jaffa and Jerusalem is 
completely barren, while between Jerusalem, 
Jericho, Bethlehem, and Hebron, where the 
soil is good, there is no security whatever, | 
and colonists would be robbed by the Arabs 
of the fruits of their toil. Hence the remedy 
to the condition of these unhappy people is 
not to be found in emigration. 


ee 


NON-OFFICIAL WARFARE. 

The Vienna correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph, in a despatch dated Feb. 15, 
says :— 

Although the inquiry connected with the 
Panslavist agitation in Galicia is not yet 
finished, there is already reason to believe 
that the authorities have made some very 
unpleasant discoveries, which render it diffi- 
cult to draw the line between official and 
non-official Russia. The arrests at Lemberg 
have been followed by domiciliary searches 
at Czernowitz, Stanislav, and other places in 
Galicia, and it may be taken for granted that 
the Government now hold the threads of the 
Panslavist conspiracy in their hands. It 
apparently does not suit them for the present 
to act upon the evidence thus obtained, 
though gee sare the assurances of the 
amiable M. de Giers are estimated at their 
proper value. To-day’s semi-olficial Frem- 
denblalt published a leading article on the 
subject evidently containing something more 
than the writer’s personal views. It be- 
gins by observing that it were idle to 
deny the existence of a powerful party 
in Russia which is doing everything 
to keep up and assist the insurrec- 
tion in Krivoscia and Herzegovina. Skobe- 
lefi's speech, the persistent echo which it 
finds in a large portion of the Russian press, 
the subscription for the oppressed Slavs, the 
mysterious journeys of Panslavist agitators to 
the alkan countries aro all eloquent 
symptoms that cannot be ignored. It is quite 
conceivable that these daily increasing Pan- 
slavist manifestations should be a matter of 
concern for all those who desire to see the 
peace of Europe maintained ; but Austria in 
particular, has every reason to watch the 
movement closely. It is, however, necessary, 
above all things, that Austria should keep her 
head cool in presence of these Panslavist in- 
trigues ; and, acting at once upon this ad- 
monition, the Fremdenblatt proceeds to point 
out the reassuring features of the situation. 
It does not wish to show superficial oppor- 
tunism, nor, like the ostrich, to hide its head 
under its wing so as not to seo the danger at 
hand, but urges its readers to judge from a 
general survey of the existing state of 
affairs, and not by isolated circumstances. 
The pith of the argument which follows, 
and which I may observe has been pre- 
viously employed with regard to Italy and 
the Italia Irredenta, tends to demonstrate that 
the triumph of Panslavism would constitute a 

rave peril for the Russian, Servian, and 
Montenegrin dynasties, and is therefore not 
to be seriously apprehended. In any case, 
remarks the Fremdenblatt, the insurrection, so 
long as it remains a matter of Austrian do- 
mestic interest, will be quelled with much 
less sacrifice than if it were to assume the 
character of an international question. More- 
over, Austria trusts to her brave troops, who 
will take care that the fire which might be 
kindled by the Panslavists into a universal 
conflagration is put out in good time. 

Under the circumstances the semi-oflicial 
organ could not well say more, but read 
between the lines the article which I have 
summarised leaves the impression that the 
Government hopes the Panslavists will not 
get the upper hand, but that should they suc- 
ceed in doing so they will find Austria pre- 
passed for the consequences. 


Wo. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuurspay. 


The Lorn Cuancettor took his seat on the 
woolsack at five o’clock. 


THE OUTRAGE NEAR ARTAKI. 

Lord GranviLe in answer to an inquiry by 
Lord Barrington read a telegram from Lord 
Dufferin, giving an account of the attack by 
Albanians on Captain Selby, and a further 
one stating that the gallant officer had slept 
and taken nourishment since he sustained his 
injuries. 

MR. ERRINGTON’S VISIT TO ROME. 

Lord Granvittc, replying to a question 
froin Lord Balfour, said he had no alterations 
in, or additions to make to, the answers 
given in another place with regard to Mr. 
Errington’s communications with the Vatican. 
Mr. Errington being well known at Rome 
and possessing the confidence of her 
Majesty’s Government, his visit to Rome, 
where he had gone for his own purposes to 
spend the winter, afforded a good opportunity 
for the communication of information to the 
Vatican. It was not usual to lay before 
Parliament papers which were not of a 
diplomatic and formal character. In con- 
sequence of a statement made in another 
place by Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, he had 
telegraphed to Rome and received a reply 
containing Mr. Errington’s assurance that he 
had not received any money from the 
Government for expenses, and had incurrred 
no expenses except outlay in travelling for 
his own pleasure. 

Lord Ornanmore understood the statement o 
the Foreign Secretary to amount to an 
announcemert that in Mr. Errington we had 
an unofficial and unpaid agent at the Vatican. 

Lord Sauispury, while expressing no 
opinion as to the policy of our having an 
agent at the Vatican, suggested that Lord 
Granville’s phrase concerning Mr. Errington 
possessing the confidence of the Government, 
might be understood to mean more than the 
Foreign Secretary intended. If, as used by 
the noble earl, it only meant that Mr. Erring- 
ton was a gentleman highly esteemed by tho 
Government, it did not convey as much as it 
otherwise might. Ile suggested further that 
the ambiguity of the Ministerial explanations 
caused mure importance to be attached io Me. 
Errington’s position in Rome than would 
otherwise be attributed to it. 

Lord Granvitue explained that what he had 
intended to convey by ‘‘ confidence” was the 
esteem referred to by Lord Salisbury. 

Their Lordships adjourned at 10 minutes to 
6 o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuvaspay. 


The Speaker took the chair at four o'clock. 
THE NEW RULES. 

Sir H. D. Wotrr gave notice to move as 
an amendment to the Prime Minister’s first 
resolution, to leave out the words ‘‘ Chairman 
of a Committee,” and to except Committees of 
the House from the operation of the rule. 
pane cheers.) 

n answer to various questions as to the 
New Rules, the Marquis of Hartinaton gave 
notice that, as there appeared to be no likeli- 
hood of fini-hing the debate on the Address 
at an early hour that evening, the New Rules 
would not b> taken until Monday. They 
could not be taken de die in diem without the 
consent of the Ilouse, and if the first rule 
were passed it would not lie with the Go- 
vernment to say whether it should be applied 
to the discussion of the other rules. 

THE QUEEN. 

The Marquis of Harrineron (in the absence 
of Mr. Gladstone), replying to a question 
from Mr. Warton, said that neither he nor 
any of his colleagues had received any infor- 
mation as to the rumoured accident to the 
Queen, and they had no reason to think there 
was any foundation for it. 

ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL. 

In reply to Mr. Carington, Sir Wittiam 
Harcourt said that the Public Prosecutor was 
alone responsible for the fact that proceedings 
had not been taken against the managers of 
St. Paul’s School. 

THE NORTH RIDING ELECTION. 

Mr. Cowen was proposing to call attention 
as a matter of privilege to the interference of 
Lord Ripon and Lord Zetland in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire election, contrary to the 
standing order, but was informed by the 
Speaker that the long delay deprived the 
question of the priority of privilege ; where- 
upon Mr. Cowen gave notice that he would 
bring the subject forward on motion at an 
early period. 


. THE REPORT OF THE ADDRESS. 

The adjourned debate on the Report of the 
Address was resumed by 

The Arrorney Generat for Ireland, who, 
first of all, dealing with the criticisms on the 
Land Act, maintained that, if rents had been 
reduced, that proved the existence of rack- 
renting on a larger scale than had been sus- 
pected, and that it was idle to expect a rege- 
neration of the country from it in so short a 
time, seeing what the condition of the country 
was and the attempts of the Land League to 
siifle it. Next he replied to the conflicting 
charges of the two sections of the Opposition 
— that coercion had not been tried soon 
enough and that it had heen put into opera- 
tion with too much severity. Reading nu- 
merous extracts from the speeches and pub- 
lications of its principal members, he showed, 
in contradiction to Mr. Sexton, that the 
League had become an unconstitutional body 
and that it enforced the ‘‘ No-rent” Manifesto 
by outrage and murder. As to the test cases, 
he insisted that only those had been chosen 
by the League where the rents were fair and 
were not likely to be reduced, and the object, 
therefore, was not to facilitate the Act, but 
to disgust the tenants with it. He showed, 
also, that the League had directly forbidden 
the tenants to gə into Court, and, connecting 
the League with the ‘‘ Moonlight ” outrages, 
he contended that if the Government had not 
arrested Mr. Parnell it would have de- 
sorved impeachment. Next he vindicated the 
conduct of the Executive in regard to the 
treatment of the prisoners, the quashing of 
coroners’ juries’ verdicts, and their dealings 
with the Ladies’ Land League. Although the 
people of Ireland had been deplorably de- 
moralised by the action of the Land League, 
he believed that there were improvements 
visible in all quarters, but, under all circum- 
stances, he declared that as long as he 
remained Attorney-General the law should be 
obeyed, the supremacy of the law vindicated, 
and the integrity of the Empire maintained. 

Mr. T. Sutttvan spoke at great length in 
vindication of the Land League, which he in- 
sisted on dissociating entirely from the crimes 
and outrages laid at its door by the Ministerial 
speakers. 

Mr. G. Bentinck made some remarks on 
the condition of the Navy, which he repeated 
was quite inadequate to the requirements of 
the country, and called on the Government 
immediately to take steps to bring it up to the 

oint which would enable it to protect our 
oreign trade and to secure our food supplies. 

Sir J. Hay, on the same subject, went into 
comparative statistics of the eflicient ships of 
the French and English navy, which he 
showed were exactly identical. He main- 
tained, therefore, that a large increase in our 
building power was necessary to maintain our 
naval supremacy. 

After some remarks from Mr. Labouchero 
in condemnation of the policy of coercion, 

Mr. J. Lowruer commenced by justifying 
his statement out of doors which had been 
gontroverted by Mr. Gladstone — that the 
numerical majority of the people of Ireland 
were against the British connection, and this, 
he said, he did chiefly for the purpose of im- 
pressing on the House that questions of this 
character must not be left to local opinion. 
The Attorney-General, he remarked, had 
given very good reasons why the Land 
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League should have been suppressed at a 
much earlier puos: and wiih regard to the 
language of Mr. Parnell, declared by the 
Attorney-General to be treasonable, he said 
it bore a strong family likeness to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s language, which, he contended, 
proved that the Government had utilised the 
agitation and the outrages for the purpose of 
coercing Parliament. As to the ‘‘ No-rent ” 
Manifesto, he pointed out that Mr. Parnell 
had been extremely moderate until the 
Government entered into competition with 
him, and in proclaiming it he contended Mr. 
Parnell had borrowed the idea from the Dis- 
turbance Bill of the Government. In reply 
to the taunt that the Tories had no Irish 
policy but coercion, ho enumerated the mea- 
sures, such as University and Intermediate 
Education, and other subjects, passed by the 
late Government, and as to the neglect of 
the late Government to renew the Protection 
Bill, he reminded the House that a Liberal 
Government had long ago passed a Coercion 
Bill in a single day. He denied, also, that 
the late Government had done nothing in the 
Land question, although, he pointed out, that 
the Liberals never found out that the question 
required any further settling until they got 
into oflice. He regretted not to be abie to 
agree with the Ministerial assurance that the 
condition of Ireland was improving, and 
maintained that migration was the most effec- 
tual remedy for the agrarian evils in Ireland. 

Mr. O’Connor Power, alluding to Mr. 
Gladstone’s recent speech on Home Rule, 
characterised it as the most statesmanlike utter- 
ance heard in Parliament for three-quarters of 
a century, but maintained that at present the 
Irish members were not bound to go beyond 
an abstract resolution. As to Mr. Lowther’s 
speech, while admitting that many Conser- 
vatives desired well to Ireland, he regarded 
it as representing that section of the party 
which was hostile to the unity and welfare of 
the Irish people. 

Mr. Guapstone also criticised severely the 
Irish policy shadowed out in Mr. Lowther’s 
speech, and called on tho leaders of the Op- 
position to say whether they endorsed it or 
not. Replying to the challenge to speak out 
plainly on the Home Rule question, he ex- 
pressed his surprise at the sensitiveness which 
had been displayed, inasmuch as he had done 
nothing but repeat what he had said on pre- 
vious occasions without objection. A demand 
icom Ireland that purely nol affairs shouldbe 
under purely Irish control in his opinion was 
not so dangerous that it should be refused 
consideration, but the proper way of meeting 
it was to require those who proposed it to say 
what provision they intended to make for the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. To 
that he had never yet received an answer, and 
he was not pence to give anything to Ire- 
land which he would not give to England or 
Scotland. Defending the Sub-Commissioners, 
he pointed out that their decisions, as far as 
they had been appealed against, had been 
confirmed, and that the presumption was 
entirely in favour of their justice. As to com- 
pensation, he denied that any case for it had 
existed, and in justifying the Irish administra- 
tion generally he repudiated emphatically the 
charge that the Government had utilized the 
Land League for their own purposes. The 
League, he pointed out, was in full operation 
in the time of the late Government, who had 
taken no effective means to grapple with it, 
but the present Government, lc contended, 
had arrested the leaders of the Land League 
at the very first legitimate moment—that is, 
when, by denouncing the payment of rent as 
a crime and by punishing it by outrage, they 
had brought themselves within the words of 
the Coerc.on Act. However much they might 
regret the inconvenience to individuals, they 
would continue to protect the lives and pro- 
perty of the Irish people against the cruel op- 
pression of their false friends. 

On the motion of Sir W. Bartretor, the 
debate was again adjourned. 

Some other business was disposed of, and 
the House adjourned at a quarter to 2 o'clock. 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
BuckinouHamM Patace, THURSDAY. 


The Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice, arrived at .Buckingham Palace 
at two o'clock to-day from Osborne. 
The suite in attendance consisted of the 
Dowager Duchess of Roxburghe, the Hon. 
Horatia Stopford, the Hon. Frances Drum- 
mond, Mlle. Noréle, General Lord Charles 
Fitzroy, C.B., Colonel Lord Edward Pelham 
Clinton, Captain Edwards, R.E., Mr. Sahl, 
and Dr. Reid. Prince Alfred and the Prin- 
cesses Marle, Victoria, and Alexandra of 
Edinburgh visited the Queen in the after- 
noon. The Princess of Wales also visited 
her Majesty. The Hon. Ethel Cadogan and 
Colonel Sir John Carstairs M‘Neill, C.B., 
K.C.M.G., have arrived at the Palace as Maid 
of Honour and Equerry in Waiting. 


Princess Beatrice visited the Prince and 
Princess of Wales on Thursday. 

Vice-Admiral the Earl of Clanwilliam like- 
wise visited their Royal Highnesses on Thurs- 
day afternoon on his return home from com- 
manding the detached squadron. 

Under the patronage of the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught, Prince and Princess Christian, 
and other royal and distinguished personages, 
a ball, on an unusually elaborate scale, was 
given on Thursday evening at Orleans House, 
Twickenham (kindly placed at the disposal of 
the committee by Sir John Astley, Bart.), in 
aid of Miss Robinson’s Soldiers and Sailors 
Institute at Portsmouth. 

The Duke of Teck has accepted the pree 
sidency of the Richmond centre of the St. 
John Ambulance Association. 

The Duke and Duchess of Norfolk gave 
their annual ball to the members of their 
household and their friends at Arundel Castle 
on Monday last, the anniversary of her 
Grace’s birthday. About 200 were’ present. 
The party staying at the Castle, including 
Lady Victoria kiwa and Miss Kirwan, Hon. 
Fitzalan Foley, Hon. Gilbert Hastings, Hon. 
Francis Howard, Mr. E. and Miss Mostyn, 
Miss Heathcote, and Father Gordon were 

resent. Dancing took place in the Barons’ 
Iall, the largest room in thé fine old castle, 
and a supper was served shortly after mid- 
night, the festivities being kept up till five 
the following morning. 

The Earl of Wilton, by the last accounts 
from Egerton Lodge, is somewhat better. 
The subjoined bulletin was issued soon after 
the visit of his lordship’s medical advisers on 
Thursday morning :—‘‘The Earl of Wilton 
has had several hours of natural sleep during 
the night. His lordship has progressed favour- 
ably since yesterday morning.—Thursday, 
10.30 a.m.” 

Lady Huntingtower and Hon. Agatha 
Tollemache left town on Thursday for Paris, 
on their way to Biarritz, where they purpose 
staying till after Easter. 

‘Lady Sarah Lindsay has left town for St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. 

Lady Lethbridge, wife of Sir Wroth Acland 
Lethbridge, died at Sandhill Park, Taunton, 
afew days ago. The deceased Anne, Lady 
Lethbridge, was daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Benyon, late of The Gleddowe, Yorkshire, 
and married in 1861 Sir Wroth A. Lethbridge, 
by whom she leaves surviving issue six sons 
and a daughter. — 

Sir Charles Forster received at dinner at 
his residenco in St. James’s-place on the 10th 
and 16th inst. the Prime Minister, the Earl 
of Kenmare, Lord Carlingford, Lord Crewe, 
Lord Hatherton, Lord Wolverton, Lord 
Lymington, the Right Hon. J. Bright, M.P., 
the Right Hon. Sir R. Phillimore, Bart., Sir 
Charles Dilke, M.P , Sir Erskine May, Mr. 
Monk, M.P., Dr. Quain, and Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, M.P. 

Sir C. Wyke is quite convalescent, and has 
for the past fortnight been recruiting his 
strength at the Imperial Hotel, Torquay. 


THE ACCIDENT TO THE ROYAL 
CARRIAGE. 

The following are fuller particulars of the 
accident to one of the Queen’s outriders, on 
the occasion of her Majesty’s return to 
London on Thursday. 

From the moment that the carriage emerged 
from the railway station the horse carrying 
the outrider in attendance on the off side of 
the Royal equipage appeared frightened at 
the large crowd a La along the route 
and at the demonstrations of loyalty given by 
the people, and although the rider managed 
to keep the animal tolerably quiet it was 
evident he only did so with considerable 
difficulty. After the first outburst of cheering, 


however, the horse appeared to become | 


accustomed to the noisa, and gave little 
further trouble until the Palace gates were 
reached. In front of the Palace the cheering, 
which had somewhat subsided, was renewed 
with increased vigour, and the now thoroughly 
frightened animal commenced rearing and 
plunging in analarming manner. This was after 
the escort had formed in the Palace yard, and 
just as the carriage was about turning into 
the gateway. For a moment neither specta- 
tors nor police appeared to know what to do. 
With every plunge of the excited animal the 
danger to the Royal party grew more immi- 
nent, and it was evident that an attempt to 
seize the horse’s head might cause it to back 
into the carriage. The horse reared three 
times, and the rider at the third plunge lost 
his seat and was thrown almost under the 
wheels of the carriage. By this time several 
of the police had rushed to the spot to assist 
him, and others attempted to seize the ani- 
mal’s head, but without success, as by the 
time the man was raised from the ground his 
steed was galloping along the ride in St. 
James’s-park, some hundred yards away. 
All this had occurred in much less time than 
it takes to relate—indeed, so quickly had the 
outrider been thrown, that the cortége had 
hardly come to a halt. Her Majesty and 
Princess Beatrice both seemed greatly 
alarmed, but more for the safety of the man 
than for themselves; and after the horse had 
thrown its rider the Queen would not allow 
the carriage to proceed until she was assured 
that her servant had sustained no serious 
injury. When the spectators became aware 
of this the cheering, which in the excite- 


| ment caused by the accident had ceased for 


a moment, burst forth anew with tremen- 
dous enthusiasm. The outrider, whose 
name was Thomson, fell on his head, but 
fortunately his only injury, besides a severe 
shaking, was a large gash over the eye. 
This did not, however, prevent him from 
returning to Windsor after the wound had 
been dressed. The horse was stopped after 
it had galloped a short distance, and be- 
fore it had done any damage. The 
event caused much excitement in the vicinity 
of the Palace during the afternoon. 

From another account it seems that the 
waving of handkerchiefs as her Majesty 
drove up to the grand entrance to Bucking- 
ham Palace caused the outrider’s horse on the 
off side to become restless. This caused con- 
siderable alarm to her Majesty. Thomson, 
the outrider, seeing the imminent peril her 
Majesty was in, caused the horse to turn 
its kead in the direction of the crowd, 
when, still more frightened, the horse 
reared and plunged within a few yards of 
the carriage, subsequently unseating Thom- 
son, who fell close to the Royal equipage. 
The horse, as soon as released, galloped madly 
through the crowd, and was not caught before 
it had reached Clarence House. Her Ma- 
jesty, on seeing one of her servants on the 
ground, instantly ordered John Brown to 
alight and render him assistance. Brown 
took Thomson to the north lodge, where Mrs. 
Heath, the keeper’s wife, washed his wounds, 
one of which was rather serious. The Queen, 
as soon as she arrived at the Palace, sent Sir 
Henry Ponsonby and Sir Carstairs McNeill 
to report the health of Thomson, and to order 
his removal to Windsor if it were possible. 
Thomson left for Windsor last night. Her 
Majesty, who was somewhat alarmed at the 
accident, has not suffered since. No one was 
hurt by the horse bolting through the crowd. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ITEMS. 
(FROM THE ‘f DAILY NEWS.”) 

Mr. Gladstone was confined to his room 
throughout Thursday by a slight cold. His 
absence from the House of Commons during 
the earlier hours of the sitting occasioned 
much remark till it was made known that the 
right hon. gentleman had intimated his inten- 
tion of being in the House about ten o'clock, 
and would be prepared, if necessary, to 
speak. He arrived shortly after nine o'clock. 

We believe that no opposition would be 
offered by the Government to a motion by 
the Conservative Whip for a new writ for 
Malmesbury. The Speaker, however, is not 
satisfied that he is in a position to sanction 
immediate action in the matter. 

It is said that there is in the Conservative 
ranks a growing feeling in favour of a com- 
promise on the first resolution in the proce- 
dure scheme, by which the cléture would be 
declared by a majority of 2 to 1, not less 
than 200 voting. It is probable that before 
Monday an amendment to this effect will be 
placed upon the paper. 

Mr. Tillett desires to state that he voted in 
the division against the Address in error. He 
had voted ‘‘ No” on Mr. McCarthy's amend- 
ment, and when the question was put that the 
Address be agreed to, he inadvertently 
returned to the ‘‘ No” lobby. 

Dr. Kenny was in the lobby of the House 
of Commons on Thursday night. He is going 


.to Rome for a brief holiday. Nothing is yet 


settled about his reappointment to the office 
he held under the Poor Law Board before 
his incarceration at Kilmainham. 

We understand that the negotiations now 
going on between England and France and 
the other Powers interested in Egyptian afə 
fairs are of a most friendly character, and 
give promise of a satisfactory result. 

Proposals for a Monetary Conference are 
again on foot, but no step has yet been taken 
by this country in the matter of appointing a 
representative. 

It is expected that the Consular Reports on 
the outrages on Jews in Russia will be issued 
not later than Monday next. 

The Royal Commissioners on Technical 
Education in the preliminary Report they 
meet to-day to draw up will contine their 
remarks to schools in France, and will not 
go beyond those of a purely elementary cha- 
racter. The report will cover only a very 
small portion of the ground they have tra- 
versed. 

The Channel Tunnel scheme promoted by 
the South Eastern Railway Company has met 
with a check from the examiners, who have 
ruled that it does not comply with the Stand- 
ing Orders. The matter at issue, however, ’is 
purely a technical one, and it is expected that 
next week the bill will have passed the ex- 
aminers. 

The proceedings of the Railway Committee 
this session are likely to attract considerable 
attention. The Committee thus far have de- 
cided to hold meetings only once a week, but 
a strong feeling exists among its members in 
favour of more frequent sittings, and it is 
therefore not improbable that the existing ar- 
rangements will be altered. We believe that 
the Committee will, in the first instance, hear 
the rebutting evidence of the companies, next 
testimony with regard to the canals, and sub- 
sequently evidence as to railway fares. The 
examination of the Railway Commissioners 
will probably be reserved for the final stage 
of the inquiry. 

A private telegram received from Cape- 
town states that M. Mabille, the French Pro- 
testant missionary, landed at that port on the 
2d inst. After an interview with Sir Hercules 
Robinson, M. Mabille, it was expected, would 
proceed to Basutoland, where his great influ- 
ence with the natives would be exerted on the 
side of peace. 


PRICE 40 CENTIMES: 


THE COLLIERY DISASTER: 


One of the most dreadful calamities’ which 
ever occurred in the Durham coalfield took- 
place, as we have already stated by ‘tele- 

ram, at Trimdon Grange Colliery, ‘near 

artlepool, on Thursday afternoon, At the 
time of the lamentable accident there were 
about 130 men and boys in the Harvey;seam, 
where the explosion took place. The col-- 
liery, which is owned by Mr. Walter Scott, 
employs about 300.- The first intimation of 
the explosion to those on the bank was a loud 
report and simultaneous outburst of flame and 
rubbish u the Harvey shaft.. The resident 
viewer, Mr. W:-Wood, accompanied by 
John Lawrence, fore overman, Mr Cooke, 
under viewer, and other officials, hastened to 
the pit heap, and as speedily as possible 
organised means for the relief of the sufferers, 
The cage was found to have jum some 
thirty yards from the bottom of the shaft ; 
therefore, fully half an hour’s delay took placo 
before a kibble could be rigged for the rescue 
party to descend, those above named being 
the first to go down. Meantime the excite- 
ment among the night shift men and the 
families of those below was painfully intense, 
and dense crowds soon began to arrive on the 
scene from the surrounding collieries, -in- 
cluding rescuers and _ officials. The 
explorers reached the Harvey seam by the 
low main shaft, and they effected communica- 
tion through the staple with the high main, 
Presently two men were brought to bank— 
namely, Henry Ramshaw and Ralph Wynn ; 
then three others, named Henry Mercer, and 
William Taylor and John Priestley (boys), 
Edward Malony, who had been nearly an 
hour clinging to the top of the cage, came 
next, followed by Thomas Thompson and 
George Robson, and Peter Brown (furnace- 
man). Subsequently, Matthew Hunter, John 
Collier, Wm. Young, John Wynn, and 
Joseph Hepple were brought to bank all 
alive, but suffering more or less seriously 
from afterdamp. Dr. Russel was soon on the 
spot, and under his superintendence the poor 
fellows were removed to their homes, and 
appear generally to bein a fair way of re- 
covery. After this the work of rescuing the 
sufferers proceeded slowly, owing to the débris 
encountered by the exploring party. It has 
been ascertained beyond any doubt that very 
many lives are sacrificed. Robson states, 
when the explosion occurred he and some 
companions were sitting together, when they 
were blown down senseless. He managed 
to crawl towards the shaft, but was bl 

by the rubbish, and remained until found 
and brought to bank comparatively un- 
injured. Everything possible is -be 
done to facilitate further rescues, | 
experienced men from other collieries continue 
to arrive hourly. A re le feature of 
the explosion was that the afterdamp was 
driven by the force of the explosion into the 
workings of the Kelloe Colliery, two miles 
distant, through some old communications, 
and the result has been the suffocation of an 
under viewer and at least three others. 

A correspondent writing on Friday from 
the scene of the calamity says :—It is 
believed that some 40 men are below, but 
although ventilation is fully restored there are 
no hopes of reaching them at present. One 
woman, Mrs. Maclear, has three sons in the 
pit, and her grief was terrible to witness. 

his morning a fresh relay of hands went 
down the low main shaft and succeeded in 
bringing two bodies to bank. They were 
burnt to a cinder, and were quite unrecognis- 
able. Another body has been brought up by 
the Harvey shaft and identified as that of 
Joseph Dormand, aged 14. Communication 
has been opened up throughout the Harvey 
shaft, where the bodies of the on-setter and 
his two assistants are believed to be lying. 
All the corpses received this morning have 
been placed in the temporary dead-house. 

It is a singular fact that men who were 
working in the low main seams at the time 
of the explosion, state that they did not feel 
the shock, and were not aware of what had 
taken place till long afterwards. Among the 
rescued is a man named Philip Roberts, who 
gives the following account :—‘‘ I was work- 
ing in Harvey Seam when I felt a whiff of 
wind, which I knew at once was caused by 
an explosion. At the same time, and all 
together, I heard four or five heavy falls. & 
made my way as fast as I could to the shaft, 
and on the way I tramp'ed on one or two men, 
but could not distinguish who they were. After 
going some distance, I was caught by the 
clothes by some boys, who were crying, and 
the next moment after-damp was upon us, 
and I fell insensible. I remember nothing 
more until I was rescued by the exploring 

arty.” 

All through the night large numbers of 
people have been flocking from outlying 
districts to the scene of the disaster, and the 
crowd keeps increasing. 


The Daily News observes: The explosion 
which took ee on Thursday afternoon at 


the Trimdon Grange Colliery, near Hartlepool, 
bids fair to prove one of the most disastrous 
that have yet befallen the miners of Durham. 
It is true that the loss of life is at present 
conjectural. Out of the 130 men who were 
working in the seam at the time of the explo- 
sion some were happily rescued before our 
report left, and there appears reason to hope 
that owing to the energy of the exploring 
parties many more will be saved. But after 
a few poor fellows who were near at hand 
had been dragged out of the work of rescue 
was greatly impeded by the quantity of 
rubbish which blocked up the way; 
and it is therefore not surprising that a 
sacrifice of sixty or seventy lives should be 
anticipated. It was very unfortunate that, in 
consequence of some derangement of the ma- 
chinery, the rescue party were delayed for 
half-an-hour in their efforts to enter the pit, 
for such a loss of time may possibly have 
sealed the fate of many of the men who had 
escaped instantaneous death. We imagine 
that one fact mentioned in our report is 
almost unprecedented. It appears that there 
was an old communication existing between 
the workings of the pit in which the accis 
dent took place and those of the ~ Kelloa 
colliery, Nevertheless, the force of the ex- 
poson was so great that the afterdamp was 
riven a distance of two miles, the result 
being that an underviewer and three other 
persons in the neighbouring pit were suffoe 
cated. Such an incident is calculated to ime 
press the imagination with a vivid sense of 
of the unforeseen or hidden dan which 
attend these lamentable accidents. Colliery 
explosions are still of such frequent occur 
rence that it seems difficult to believe that 
the existing system of inspection and ma- 
nagement is not open to great improvement. 
We hope that the survivors in the present 
case will be able to give some information 
that may be practically useful to those who 
think that catastrophes of this kind might, to 
a great extent, be prevented. 
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THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE CLÔTURE: 


If,as is generally understood, observes the _ 
St. James's Gazette, Mr. Cowen is not only the ~ 
proprietor but also the London correspondent ~“ 
of the Newcastle Chronicle, the following ob- 
servations are the more deserving of observa. 
tion:— It is to be regretted that Liberal” 
members have not more backbone and cannot 
muster courage sufficient to stand by their 
convictions, and take the consequences. One 
well-known member said to me, ‘I hate the 
cléture and all its surroundings as strongly as 
you do, I have been many years in Parlia- 
ment, have been in many a minority, and I 
know from experience the dominee dis- 
position of all majorities, whether Liberal or 

onservative ; but I do not wish to lose my 
seat. The local caucuses, with little know- 
ledge of the question and no experience of 
the House, have passed resolutions in favour 
of the new plan, and I am not strong enough 
to fight them. Last year I sank. my pte en 
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THE LORDS AND THE IRISH 
LAND ACT. 

The Times, commenting on the debate in 
the House of Lord on Friday night on the 
working of the Irish Land Act, says 
the criticisms offered were the more 
pointed because they did not proceed from 
hostility to the principle of the Act itself. 
One speaker after another disavowed all 
intention of controverting it. Lord 
Donoughmore quarrelled with the unex- 
nected results, which are materially dif- 
ferent from those alleged by its promoters ; 
and this was the keynote of the debate. 
Several decisions which are not easily 
understood were referred to, and we 
cannot wonder at the murmurs of the 
sufferers. But could other results be 
luoked for if ‘‘ fair rent,” that indefinite 
entity, is to be determined ? As Lord 
Linsdowne observed, the estimate of a 
fair rent is as uncertain as the character 
of the men to whose judgments the ques- 
tion was submitted. It will vary with the 
length of each sub-commissioner’s foot ; 
and it will occasionally happen that hard- 
ships are inflicted in carrying out so vague 
and elastic a principle. A few picked 
instances of apparent injustice done under 
the cloak of a judicial decision, or some 
ill-digested reasons or hasty dicta in a sub- 
commissioner's judgment are, however, 
not conclusive. We are bound to look at 
the work done by the sub-commissioners 
as a whole, and it would be but fair to 
wait until their decisions are considerably 
more numerous. In the 1,300 cases 
already dealt with reductions have 
for the most part taken place. But 
it is contended that this fact is no 
criterion of the result of future proceed- 
ings, since high rents have for the most 
part been first brought before the courts, 
and time only can show the value of this 
plea. Descending to particulars, how is 
such an inquiry as is proposed to be con- 
ducted? Are the commissioners to close 
their courts and the sub-commissioners to 
be brought over to justify their decisions ? 
The debate will do good in making known 
the full extent of the hardships of an im- 
portant class, and the apprehensions that, 
as Lord Cairns put it, the infant Hercules 
may strangle the Irish landlords, and not 
the Land League. But it would be a pity 
to throw discredit on the whole body of 
the sub-commissioners at the threshold of 
their labours ; to blame them for failings 
which may be due to the inherent diffi- 
culty of the task assigned them by Parlia- 
ment ; and to destroy the chance that the 
Land Act may eventually introduce a reign 
of peace and contentment. With this hope 
Parliament passed, only a few months 
azo, a drastic and exceptional measure. 
With this hope Parliament is bound to 
persevere in its resolution taken last ses- 
sion, however distant and far off tranquil 
days for Ireland may seem. The House 
of Lords having thought fit, for reasons 
which are perfectly iutelligible, to insti- 
tute an inquiry, the wish of every one 
must be that the committee's labours be 
conducted thoroughly, impartially, and 
with celerity. 

The Standard thinks it may be as well 
to explain precisely what this motion 
means, and what is the contingency which 
Ministers now have to face. The powers 
of a parliamentary Committee are almost 
unlimited. It will be in their power ma- 
terially to interfere, as Lord Carlingford 
perceived, with the operations of the Land 
Act. The Land Commissioners will, as 
the Lord Privy Seal remarked, ‘‘ have to 
be brought to England, and much incon- 
venience must be occasioned by the stop- 
page of the work of the courts.” But the 
effect of Lord Donoughmore’s motion can 
scarcely end here. It practically amounts, 
not only toa censure on the Act of last 
session, as that Act has been interpreted 
by its administrators, but to the temporary 
paralysis of its machinery. The House of 
Lords has virtually withdrawn the assent 
which it reluctantly gave to the Land Act, 
on the plea that it was based on false pre- 
tences. How will the Government take 
such a rebuff as this, which places the 
Government in a most awkward dilemma, 
and compromises the Land Act itself ? 

The Morning Post says :—The Irish Land 
Act was, so far as its results are yet 
known, formally put upon its trial in the 
House of Lords on Friday evening, and we 
think we are justified in saying that its 
coudemnation was complete. The truth 
was that during this much protracted de- 
bate there were no tangible grounds on 
which the Government could base their 
opposition to Lord Donoughmore s motion. 
The Land Act has disappointed even its 
warmest supporters, and no more conclu- 
sive reason could be offered for instituting 
the proposed inquiry. If any doubts could 
have been entertained respecting the ne- 
cessity of assenting to the proposal to ap- 
point a Select Committee to inquire into 
the operation of the Land Act they must 
have been dissipated by the very effective 
and very temperate speech of Lord Cairns, 


CE Oe 
THE CLOTURE. 

The Saturday Review considers that the 
postponement of the consideration of the 
New Rules of Procedure, owing to the pro- 
longed debate on the Address, has been in 
every way beneficial. Attention is at pre- 
gent concentrated on the first rule estab- 
lishing the clóture, not only because it is 
the first, but also because it involves the 
most considerable change in Parliamentary 
procedure. 
the first rule, and how does it propose to 


What, then, is the object of 
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effect this object? What is the evil 
which it is intended to remedy? It has 
been contended, and by no one more 
forcibly and earnestly than by Mr. Glad- 
stone, that obstruction of this sort is not to 
be lightly condemned; that it has, in 
point of fact, produced now and then very 
good results; and that dangers in bills 
which experience has found to exist 
escaped the attention of the vast majority 
of the House, and were only exposed by 
a small combative minority. But, whether 
this form of obstruction is in theory de- 
fensible or indefensible, it is amply dealt 
with, and is, in fact, made impossible by 
rules which follow the first rule. 
majority is to silence the minority, the 
intervention of the Speaker is altogether 
inappropriate. It is not only superfluous, 
but thoroughly out of place. It is for the 
majority itself, directly and openly, to 
silence the minority which is wearying or 
confuting it. As the rule is now framed, 
the Government takes the name of the 
Speaker in vain. It first swears by its 
impartial and experienced man, and then 
burns its golden calf, and prefers to show 
that its man has not been impartial and 
has not been experienced. It is impossible, 
except by extorting votes from those who 
would overlook any inconsistency and any 
absurdity to use, and then disuse, the 
Speaker in this way. If he is to express 
the evident sense of the House, the con- 
firmatory vote must also express it, or the 
Speaker will be either rebuked as incom- 
petent, or slighted as the tool of faction. 


The Spectator is of opinion that public 
feeling on the closure is maturing, and 
is maturing in a manner very favourable 
to the proposal of the Government, or if 
possible to some even less restricted pro- 
posal. The point which has been made 
that the new rules will invite to disorder, 
since it only permits the Speaker to de- 
clare that it is the evident sense of the 
House to finish up, whereas he will have 
no means of judging of the evident sense 
of the House, except the interrupting cries 
of ‘‘ Divide! divide!” is not without 
force. But then it touches only the error, 
as we regard it, of throwing the responsi- 
bility on the Speaker. We submit that 
there are other and very important consi- 
derations beside the evident sense of the 
House which ought to contribute to the 
proposal for a closure, namely, the time 
at the disposal of the House, the pressure 
of its other business, external exigencies 
such as often affect Budget proposals, the 
dates when certain Acts expire, and so 
forth. For this reason, we maintain that 
the Leader of the House ought to have it 
in his power—unless the Speaker, as the 
guardian of the liberties and rights of the 
House, disapproves—of proposing to close 
a debate on grounds of public exigency of 
any kind; and in making this proposal, he 
would, of course, carefully take into ac- 
count and state to the House those other 
reasons for coming to a vote which would 
be quite independent of any universal de- 
sire in the House itself to have done with 
the debate. Put the power of making the 
proposal into the hands of the Leader of 
the House, and you get rid at once of any 
fresh motive for disorder, as a means of 
expressing the impatience of the House 
with the debate. The time to be given to 
special debate must always be more or 
less a question of administrative responsi- 
bility, and therefore we contend that the 
right of proposing to close should be left 
in the hands of the head of the Administra- 
tion. There would be few discretionary 
powers confided to him more important, 
and none by which his administrative ca- 
pacity could be more securely judged. 
But the last thing we have any right to 
expect is that it would be used in a sense 
injurious to the dignity, or oppressive to 
the liberties, of the House of Commons. 


— e 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL, 

The Spectator urges that England does 
not desire chances of safety from sudden 
invasion, even if they are a million to one, 
but a certainty of safety so long as her fleet 
is afloat and decently commanded. She 
relies on the broad ditch, and any means 
whatever of turning that ditch involves for 
her a danger such as, when fairly realized, 
would make her best men sick with fear :— 

So intense would be the impression of this 
danger, that it would lead to recurrent panics, 
each one of which would cost more than ten 
years’ advantage from the tunnel. States- 
men, however, of both parties will agree that 
if England is to have a foreign policy, and 
especially if that policy is to be based upon a 
standing alliance of the Western Powers, the 
recurrence of panic as to French invasion 
must be prevented with as much care and as 
much skill as a French war. To foster such 
panics, and give them fresh reason, for the 
sake of a commercial gain, even if it were 
much larger than any we can hope for from a 
Channel tunnel, will appear to them political 
madness. 

Tne Army and Navy Gazelle asks what 
would be tho possibility of seizing the English 
end, and converting it into a place of debouch- 
ment, under cover of a {éle-de-pont, and ad- 
mits it would be a very remote possibility. 
But such a thing might be. It is not utterly 
impossible. No one can contend it is utterly 
impossible to execute a coup de main, and all 
the argument the other way must be directed 
to show not that it is most unlikely, but 
that it is not within the range of probability. 
Is the tunnel to be made, even though it be 
made with such a remote chance that the 
British end of it could be snatched at and 
held for a few hours by any enemy? Would 
it tend to our comfort, our sense of inviola- 
bility, our peace of mind? The element of 
danger does not lie in its primary use as a 
means of subterranean conveyance of an 
armed force, but in the actual contingency of 
the British shore-end being converted into a 
sort of téte-de-pont of the Channel itself, by 
the action of an expeditionary force pouncing, 
so to speak, on the coast, and holding it 
against the forces available on the spot till the 
troops ready on the Continental side should 
be carried through the tunnel. 


Sir Edward Watkin, M.P., chairman of the 
South-Eastern Railway, and a party of about 
thirty gentlemen, went from Dover on Satur- 
day morning in a special train to the Channel 
Tunnel works at Shakspere Cliff to inspect 
the heading commenced at that point. The 
occasion of the visit is the completion of the 
first thousand yards. The heading is now 
illuminated by Siemens’ electric light. About 
six hundred yards from the entrance to the 
heading luncheon was provided upon tables 
temporarily erected in a chamber cut in the 
side of the tunnel. The progress made is 
very satisfactory, the boring being now 
ee up to nearly one hundred yards per 
week. 


— o 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA. 


It seems incredible, says the Statist, at 
first sight that any Russian Government 
can be mad enough to provoke war with 
Austria and Germany, and it is quite 
possible that the Russian Government has 
no hand in the matter :— 

The ‘internal condition of Russia is so little 
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known in Western Europe, that it is im- 
possible to say with any confidence how far 
the Panslavist agitation is the spontaneous 
work of the people, or machinations set on 
foot by the bureaucracy ; but, at any rate, 
it is at least conceivable that in an Empire 
so agitated and so anarchical as Russia is at 
present—when Nihilism has attempted to 
overawe the Czar himself by assassination, — 
it is at least conceivable, we say, that Pan- 
slavism, too, may have br oken loose from 
the guidance of the officials, and may now be 
reselved to impel the Government into the 
course which it thinks to be desirable for 
Russia to pursue. Where revolution has 
attained such a height, it is hardly likely to 
confine iis vicw to the internal affairs of the 
Einpire. But whoever may be pulling the 
strings, or whatever may be the intensions 
or motives of the Russian Government, it 
seems clear to impartial observers that a war 
between Russia on the one hand and 
Germany and Austria on the other must be 
fatal to the former Power. Now that M. 
Gambetta has been driven from office, and 
that M. Freycinet is in power, it may be 
safely assumed that France will not engage in 
a war of adventure at the bidding of Russia. 
Russia, therefore, will have to fight single- 
handed, or at least with only such assistance 
as she can receive from Montenegro and 
Servia, while she will have against her the 
whole power of Germany and Austria, and 
if Prince Bismarck wills it, of Turkey also. 
In fact, Prince Bismarck can, if he pleases, 
raise a cordon of enemies against Russia 
from the Frozen Circle to the Caspian Sea. 
He would thus be able to spare any number 
of troops that might be required to hold 
France in check, even if Italy and Spain 
were not willing to do that for him. Many 
Russians are so persuaded of the superiority 
of Germany in such a struggle, that they 
assume that the whole crisis has been got up 
by Prince Bismarck himself, and his object is 
to crush Russia at a time when she is isolated, 
by wrosting from her Poland and the Baltic 
rovinces. Therecan be no doubt that if 

rinco Bismark really desires to reduce 
Russia to impotence, this would bo the policy 
for him to pursue. 


with her presence last evening, and witnessed 
the performance of Patience. The Queen and 
Princess Beatrice, attended by the Dowager 
Duchess of Roxburghe, drove out this after- 
noon and visited the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh at Clarence House, and afterwards 
pa a visit to the Duchess of Cambridge at 

t. James’s Palace. The Equerries in wait- 
ing were in attendance on horseback. Prince 
Alfred and the Princesses of Edinburgh vi- 
sited her Majesty to-day. Messrs. Wyon 
have had the honour of submitting to the 
Queen their design for a medal which they 
are preparing to commemorate the marriage 
of his Royal Highness Prince Leopold, Duke 
of Albany, and her Serene Highness Princess 
Helen of W’.:Ideck. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales, at- 
tended by Lady Emily Kingscote and the 
Hon. H. Tyrwhitt-Wilson, were present at a 
ball given by Lieutenant-Colonel the Duke of 
Portland and the officers and members of the 
Hon. Artillery Company at the Armoury- 
house, Finsbury, on Friday night. 


THE DRAWING ROOM. 

The Queen held a Drawing Room at Buck- 
ingham Palace on Friday afternoon. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales arrived at the 
garden entrance of the palace from Marl- 
borough House, attended by Lady Emily 
Kingscote, Miss Knollys, Lord Colville of 
Culross, K.T., Lord Suffield, Lieutenant- 
General Sir Dighton Probyn, C.B., V.C., 
Mr. A. P. Cockerell, and the Honourable H. 
Tyrwhitt-Wilson, and escorted by a detach- 
ment of the Household Troops. Princess 
Christian, Princess Beatrice, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, the Duke of Cambridge, and the 
Duchess and the Duke of Teck were also 

resent. The Queen, accompanied by the 

rince and Princess of Wales and the other 
members of the Royal family, entered the 
Throne Room at ten minutes after three. The 
Queen wore a dress and train of black silk, 
trimmed with jet embroidery and fringe, and 
a long white tulle veil, surmounted by a coro- 
net of diamonds. Her Majesty also wore a 
necklace, brooches, and earrings of diamonds, 
the Riband and Siar of the Order of the 
Garter, the Orders of Victoria and Albert, 
the Crown of India, Loutse of Prussia, the 
Russian, Spanish, and Portuguese Orders, 
and the Saxe-Coburg and Gotha Family 
Order. The Princess of Wales wore a dress 
in golden brown wool (of British manufac- 
ture) over a jupe of golden brown velvet, 
with deep volant of brown marabout feathers, 
bordered in gold, with a train of velvet-lined 
in wool and bordered in marabouts and gold. 
Head-dress—a tiara of diamonds, feathers, 
and veil. Indian ornaments and the Orders 
of Victoria and Albert, the Crown of India, 
St. Catharine of Russia, and the Danish 
Family Order. Princess Christian wore a 
dress of pearl grey satin, handsomely trimmed 
with old Irish point, pearl trimmings, and 
bunches of red poppies. Ornaments—dia- 
monds and emeralds. Head-dress—a tiara of 
diamonds, plumes, and veil. Orders—the 
Victoria and Albert, the Crown of India, St. 
Catharine of Russia, the Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha Family Order, the Prussian Order for 
Care of the Sick and Wounded, the Order of 
Louise of Prussia, and the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem. Princess Beatrice wore a train 
of two shades of Etruscan satin, with a dress 
of cream and gold Etruscan brocade, with 
bouquets of flowers. Head-dress—Feathers, 
veil, and diamonds. Ornaments—diamonds. 
Orders—Victoria and Albert, the Crown of 
India, and the Saxe-Coburg and Gotha Family 
Order. 


The Lancet says :—The health of the Queen 
can never failto be a matter of supreme in- 
terest to all classes of her subjects. It is, 
therefore, notin the least surprising that the 
notification of her Majesty’s projected visit to 
Mentone should have excited much remark, 
and given rise to some anxieties. We believe 
we are justified in stating that while there ie 
need for the change there is no cause for 
concern as to the health of the Sovereign. It 
seems to have been forgotten that the Queen 
isno mere nominal head of this Empire. 
Actual and heavy State business passes daily 
through her hands, and taxes her attention 
severely. Her Majesty has never been in the 
habit of attaching her sign manual to unread 
papers. She ascended the throne in times of 
difficulty, and with a strong sense of the duty 
and responsibility imposed upon her; and 
during the lengthened period which has 
elapsed since her accession the Queen has 

iven a large share of her attention to public 

usiness. Successive Ministries have been 
formed, borne the heat of the day, and fallen, 
leaving their personnel to seek and find relief 
and recreation in retirement; but the Queen 
has never been free from the burden of State 
since first she wore the crown. These facts 
should not be forgotten. The need for change 
of scene and climate just now is great, but 
not in any sense ominous. If her Majesty is 
able to enjoy a period of perfect repose in re- 
tirement she will doubtless return with re- 
newed strength to the discharge of her duties 
at the fitting time. 

The bulletin, issued at 10.30 a.m. on Fri- 
day by Lord Wilton’s pete, was as fol- 
lows :—“ The Earl of Wilton has passed a 
restless night, and is therefore not quite sọ 
well this morning.” 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
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THE WORKING OF THE LAND ACT. 


In the House of Lords on Friday evening, 

Lord Donovcumore moved for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the working of the 
Irish Land Act. In doing so, he maintained 
that no person could accuse the Irish land- 
lords of not having done their part towards 
making the Act work well, though the pro- 
moters of the measure had justified it by 
isolated cases of hardship on the tenant, and 
by that feeling of insecurity which was said 
to be catertained by the Irish tenants. Ho 
complained that valuators were required to 
give testimony in circumstances which 
rendered it all but impossible that their judg- 
ment would be impartial, and he repeated the 
charges which had already been put forward 
in both Houses as regarded the appointments 
of the Sub-Commissioners under the Act. He 
held that these appointments and their results 
formed ground of inquiry by a Select Com- 
mittee. He contended that a universal prin- 
ciple of reduction had been applied by the 
Sub-Commissioners to rents in Ireland, not 
excepting estates on which the landlords, 
themselves, within the previous few years, 
had made a voluntary reduction. He referred 
to a number of cases in support of his conten- 
tion. The procedure of the Court was open 
to objection, and the cost of working the Act, 
though not properly a question for their lord- 
ships’ House, was a serious one for the 
British taxpayer. The question of mortgages 
and that of valuation were fit subjects of 
inquiry by a Select Committee of the Lords. 
The question of voluntary settlement was also 
an important one. Many of the landlords 
were ready to enter into such a settlement be- 
cause of the want of confidence in the Land 
Court, and because they were engaged in a 
struggle for existence. The Land Act that 
was being administered was not the Land 
Act which Parliameut had agreed to ; and, in 
justice to the landlords of Ireland, who were 

eing ruined, he asked for an inquiry. 

Lord CartinGrorp thought it clear that the 
passing of the Land Act had made the Land 
League and all the enemies of landed property 
in Ireland more active, because thay saw in 


| ic danger to their own views ; but a more ex- 


traordinary and more unreasonable proposal 
never had been made in that House than that 
there should be inquiry bya Select Committee 
into the working of an Act which had been 
only. four months in operation. He asked 
whether their lordships were to constitute 
themselves a commission to try the Land 
Commissioners. Such a thing was imprac- 
ticable ; but he held that the operation of the 
Act had not seriously affected the good estates 
in Ireland, and that there was no reason for 
thinking that the Commissioners had been 
recklessly cutting down rent. On the con- 
trary, after every inquiry, public and private, 
which it had been possible for him to make, 
he wasof opinion that the Sub-Commissioners 
had done their duty laboriously, conscien- 
tiously, and impartially. He referred to the 
great variety in the ratio of their reductions 
as a proof that the Commissioners could not 
have resolved on an average reduction, 
though that was a charge which Lord Don- 
oughmore and others seemed to prefer against 
them; and he cited returns which showed 
that in a great number of cases the valuation 
made for the landlords themselves and the 
judicial rents were very nearly equal. An- 
other circumstance relied on by him as show- 
ing that there was no cause for complaint 
against the Sub-Commissioners was that in 
many instances the County Court Judges had 
reduced rents as much as 30 per cent. He 
warned the Irish landlords that this was not 
a time for them to attack what was a safe- 
guard to them against the Land League. At 
all events, her Majesty’s Government would 
be no party to this hasty demand for inquiry, 
and they would resist the proposal of Lord 
Donoughmore. 

Lord Warerrorp was of opinion that a 
distinct case for inquiry had been made out. 
In other circumstances, inquiry into an Act 
after it had been only a few months in opera- 
tion might be a premature proceeding ; but 
this was an exceptional case. It was one of 
an Act which was heing administered in a 
manner different from that promised by its 
promoters. He censured the action of certain 
of the Sub-Commissioners, and said that this 
action forced the landlords, through terror, to 
sign out of court agreements for reductions of 
rent. Though his own estates had not the 
reputation of being heavily rented, he had 
signed such agreements rather than incur the 
expense and ill-feeling of going into court. 
He objected to the Sub-Commissioners not 
being sworn before entering on their duties ; 
and, believing that the Act had not produced 
the slightest improvement in the State of Ire- 
land, and was not calculated to do so, he 
supported the proposal for an inquiry. 

Lord Lanpspowne argued that there was 
much in the action of the Sub-Commissioners 
that required explanation. There could be 
no doubt that they had made large and un- 
expected reductio: s of rent. He did not think 
that Her Majesty’s Government could be held 
to have pledged themselves positively that 
there would not be such reductions ; but the 
fact that the Government had not thought 
that they could occur showed that the working 
of the Act was attended with results which 
had not been expected by its authors. He 
hoped that Ministers would give a promise 
of an inquiry hereafter by a Royal Commission 
or some such means. 

Lord Kituorey supported the motion bo- 
cause the Land Act had failed as a great re- 
medial measure. It had not restored peace 
and brought about contentment in Ireland. 

Lord Esty submitted that by precipitating 
inquiry Lord Donoughmore was only defeat- 
ing his own object. At the proper time, it 
would be quite right to have a full inquiry 
into the working of the Land Act. He be- 
lieved that the cases decided on up to the 
present time were, in the main, exceptional. 

Lord Dunraven was of opinion that a clear 
case for inquiry had been made out. He 
concurred with those who thought that it was 
asked for too soon; but as her Majesty’s 
Government had made no promise of an in- 
quiry at a future time, he felt bound to vote 
for the motion. ad 

Lord Spencer, on the part of her Majesty's 
Government, could hold out no hope of com- 
promise on this great question. He defended 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland in respect of 
the appointment of Mr. Fottrell as solicitor of 
the Land Commission ; once more assured 
the House that the obnoxious pamphlet pre- 
pared by Mr. Fottrell was published without 
the knowledge of the Commissioners ; and de- 
fended the action of the Sub-Commissioners. 
Then, passing to the arguments in favour of 
the motion, he observed that the real ground of 
it was that noble lords on the Opposition side 
were not satisfied with the decisions of the 
Sub-Commissioners, and urged, as an objec- 
tion to it, the doubt it threw on the impar- 
tiality, not only of the Land Commissioners, 
but also of the Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Appeal in Ireland. 

Lord Carans told their lordships that he 
was not going into a discussion of the Act of 
1881 further than to observe that it was the 
strongest piece of legislation ever applied to 
any part of Europe. An inquiry into the 
working of this drastic measure was now 
asked for. The demand was in one respect 
unusual. The inquiry was asked for much 
sooner than such inquiries usually were 
demanded. On the other hand, the Land 
Act of 1881 was entirely without precedent. 
Under it a great number of machines were at 
work alienating portions, averaging from one 

uarter to one-third, of the ownership of land 
rom those who had hitherto held it to those 
who never held it before; and if an inquiry 
were put off to some months hence, how in 
the interim was a stop to be pit to this 
alienation? Mr. Gladstone’s ‘Infant Her- 


cules” was engaged in strangling the wrong 
party. He was strangling the landlords 
nstead of the Land League. The noble and 
learned lord referred to particular appoint- 
ments to make good the assertion that 
partisans had been appointed to the oflice of 

ub-Commissioner ; and said that if the 
names of the Sub-Commissioners since 
appointed had been put in the Land Bill, 
that measure would not have had a chance of 
passing. He denouncedas t1e most monstrous 
thing he had ever heard of the giving of 
costs against the landlords to tenants who 
succeeded in getting reduced rents which had 
been unaltered for, perhaps, 20 years; and 
as for the reductions of rent, he viewed with 
alarm the principle on which they were made, 
aud which was something very different from 
any that Parliament had intended to be 
applied. He would vote for present incuiry, 
because he thought that in this matter there 
was no time to be lost. 

The Lorn Cuancettor characterized as one 
of the most feeble he ever heard the answer 
of Lord Cairns to the objections against the 
appointment of the Select Committee. Such 
afi inquiry as that asked for would necessitate 
the bringing to London of the Land Commis- 
sioners and the putting them on their trial on 
a charge of carrying out the Act in a manner 
different from that intended by Parliament. 
Such an inquiry at this moment would unsettle 
everything and settle nothing, while no case 
whatever had been made for it. 

Their lordships divided, when there ap- 
peared :— 

Contents 
Non-Contents. 
Majority . 


The motion was accordingly agreed to. 
Their lordships adjourned at 1 o’clock. 


HOUSES OF COMMONS.—Fnripay. 


THE REPORT OF THE ADDRESS. 


The adjourned debate on the Report of the 
Address in reply to the Queen’s Speech was 
resumed by Sir W. Barttelot, who called at- 
tention to the subject of agricultural distress, 
and said that if there was not a good harvest 
next season utter ruin would ensue to a large 
proportion of farmers. On this matter a long 
duuaiv cusued. Mr. Chaplin bclioved that if 
the agricultural interest were relieved from 
local taxation the depression would not be 
removed. Ie, however, did not take a gloomy 
view of foreign competition. Mr. Goschen 
wished to give greater liberty to both owner 
and occupier for the application of capital to 
the land. Sir Stafford Northcote, in the 
course of some brief remarks, touched lightly 
on the several matters which had formed the 
subjects of the evening’s discussion. Lord 
Hartington, in the course of his reply, said he 
should look with great distrust at any pro- 
posals which would have the effect of im- 
posing fresh shackles on the land. The Report 
on the Address was agreed to. 


THE DIVISION IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


In the division in the House of Lords upon 
the motion that-a Select Committee should be 
appointed to inquire into the working of re- 
cent legislation in reference to land in Ire- 
land, and its effect upon the condition of the 
country, the following were the contents (96) : 


Dukes.—Beaufort, Leeds, Norfolk, Richmond. 

Marquesses.—Abercorn, Exeter, Hertford, Salis- 
bury, Winchester. 

Earls.—Bathurst, Beauchamp, Cairns, Caledon, 
Clarendon, Dartrey, Ellesmere, Kilmorley, Lanes- 
borough, Lathom, Leven and Melville, Lytton, 
Redesdale, Rosse, Rosslyn, Sandwich, Selkirk, 
Stanhope, Vane (M. Londonderry), Waldegrave. 

Viscounts. — Cranbrook, Hawarden [Teller], 
Hood, Hutchinson (E. Donoughmore) {Teller 
Melville, Templetown. 

Lord Bishcps.—Bangor, Gloucester and Bristol, 
Peterborough. 

Lords.—Amherst, Ashford (V. Bury), Balfour of 
Burley, Bateman, Borthwick, Botreaux (E. Lou- 
doun), Brabourne, Braybrooke, Brodrick (V. 
Midicton), Carleton (E. Shannon), Carysfort (E. 
Carysfort, Clanbrassill (E. Roden), Clemens (E. 
Leitrim), Clifton (E. Darnley), Clinton, Cloncurry, 
Colville of Culross, Cottesloe, De Freyne, De L'Isle 
and Dudley, Digby, Donington, Douglas (E. 
Home), Dunsany, Ellenborough, Forester, Gor- 
manston (V. Gormanston), Grey de Radcliffe (V. 
Grey de Wilton), Harlech, Keane, Kenry (E. Dun- 
raven and Mount-Earl}, Ker (M. Lothian), Lecon- 
field, Londesborough, Lovel and Holland (E. Eg- 
mont), Oranmore and Browne, Oriel |V. Masse- 
reene), Ormathwaite, Poltimore, Polwarth, Raglan, 
Ranfurly (E. Ranfurly), Rossmore, Saltersford (E. 
Courtown), Saltoun, Shute (V. Barrington), 
Somerhill (M. Clanricarde), Stanley of Alderley, 
Stewart of Garlies (E. Galloway), Strathnairn, 
Templemore, Tollemache, Tyrone (M. Waterford), 
Ventry, Vernon, Wentworth, Windsor, Wynford. 


The non-contents (53) were the following :— 

Lord Chancellov.—Selborne. 

Dukes.—Bedford, Westminster. 
berley, Morley. 

‘i im SOAN; Northbrook, Spencer, 
yaney. 
Viacousis-<tioniina (E. Aberdeen), Sherbrooke. 

Earls. —Camperdown, Fortescue, Granville, Kim- 

Lords.—Aberdare, Auckland, Blachford, Boyle 
(E. Cork and Orrery) [Teller], Braye, Breadal- 
bane (E. Breadalbane), Carlingford, Carrington, 
Clifford of Chudleigh, Coleridge, Crewe, De Mau- 
ley, De Tabley, Dormer, Emly, Ettrick (L. Napier), 
Hammond, Hatherton, Hotchfield, Kenmare (E. 
Kenmare), Leigh, Lyttlelton, Methuen, Monson 
[Teller], Mount Temple, O'Hagan, Ramsay (E. 
Dalhousie), Ribblesdale, Romilly, Rosebery (E. 
Rosebery), Sandhurst, Strafford he Enfield) Sude- 
ley, Suffield, Thurlow, Tweeddale (M. Tweeddale), 
Tweedmouth, Wolverton, Wrottesley. 

From the above list it will be seen that 
twelve Liberal peers voted with the majority, 
namely, Lords Clanricarde, Carysfort, Claren- 
don, Dartrey, Dunraven, Brabourne, De 
Freyne, Keane, Londesborough, Poltimore, 
Vernon, and Wentworth. In the minority 
was Lord Sherbrooke, as well as Lord Hoth- 
field and Tweedmouth, two of the newly 
created peers. Lord Derby did not vote. 


? 
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THE COLLIERY DISASTER. 


A correspondent writing on Friday from 
the scene of the calamity at Trimdon Grange 
Colliery, near Hartlepool says : — It_is 
believed that some 40 men are below, but 
although ventilation is fully restored there are 
no hopes of reaching them at present. One 
woman, Mrs. Maclear, has three sons in the 

it, and her grief was terrible to witness. 
Mis morning a fresh relay of hands went 
down the low main shaft and succeeded in 
bringing two bodies to bank. They were 
burnt to a cinder, and were quite unrecognis- 
able. Another body has been brought up by 
the Harvey shaft and identified as that of 
Joseph Dormand, aged 14. Communication 
has been opened up throughout the Harvey 
shaft, where the bodies of the on-setter and 
his two assistants are believed to be lying. 
All the corpses received this morning have 
been placed in the temporary dead-house. 

It is a singular fact that men who were 
working in the low main seams at the time 
of the explosion, state that they did not feel 
the shock, and were not aware of what had 
taken place till long afterwards. Among the 
rescued is a man named Philip Roberts, who 
gives the following account :—‘‘ I was work- 
ing in Harvey Seam when I felt a whiff of 
wind, which I knew at once was caused by 
an explosion. At the same time, and all 
together, I heard four or five heavy falls. I 
made my way as fast as I could to the shaft, 
and on the way I trampled on one or two men, 
but could not distinguish who they were, After 
going some distance,I was caught by the 
clothes by some boys, who were crying, and 
the next moment after-damp was upon us, 
and I fell insensible. I remember nothing 
more until I was rescued by the exploring 

arty.” 
p. Up to ten o'clock on Saturday morning 
thirty-six bodies had been recovered from the 
colliery, and there were then supposed to be 
over thirty-five still left in the mine. “‘Thé 
exploring party reported that ventilation nal 
much improved, and it was’ expected een 
the bodies would be got out by Saturday 
nfght. 
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PRICE 40 CENTIMES 


ECHOES OF THE WEEK. 


The officers of that distinguished branch of 
her Majesty’s land service, the cavalry, are 
complaining of what they think to be a 
grievance. I find in the Standard a letter 
from ‘‘ Chasseur,” in which the writer states 
thai an order has been received by colonels 
commanding cavalry regiments ‘that no 
horse is to be passed as a charger whose tail 
has been docked.” ‘‘ Now,” continues 
‘‘ Chasseur,” ‘‘ everyone who knows any- 
thing about a horse knows that in many 
horses the root of the tail grows so low down 
that it amounts to a deformity; and they 
must be docked ; and I do not think I am in 
error in saying that one half of the horses in 
England are docked.” That may be—and 
more’s the pity; yet the weightiest ‘‘ horsey” 
authorities seem to be dead against docking. 
Read the late Edward Mayhew’s “ Illustrated 
Horse Management” (London: W. H. Allen, 
1873), p. 423 :— 

The tail in the quadruped principally directs the 
course. Hence we perceive the folly of those 
people who, to gratify a whim, excise or mutilate 
the integrity of so important a part; thus sacri- 
ficing positive safety to a false notion of improved 
appearance. Happily, however, the barbarous 
custom which once prevailed is now generally dis- 
carded ; although docking is, even at the present 
moment, occasionally practised, under a notion of 
improving deficient quarters. . . . A short 
tail is rarely compatible with perfect safety. 
- Carefully looking through the plates in the 
sumptuous folio of the Duke of Newcastle’s 
‘* New Method of Horsemanship ” (Antwerp, 
1657), I cannot finda single steed that has his 
tail docked ; although in the engravings re= 
presenting the exercises of the riding-schocl 
many of the horses have their tails clubbed, 
and tied up with ribbons. Nor in the 
vignettes of modern cava'ry drill appended to 
the English edition of the Duke’s great work, 
published by Brindley, in Pall Mail, in 1793, 
are there any chargers with docked tails, 
From this I pass to a very curious book, being 
a translation, by an anonymous hard, of the 
Prussian General Warnery’s well-known 
work on Cavalry. The plates—very spirited 
etchings—represent the cavalry of all nations 
—Uhlans, Hussars, Cossacks, Mamelukes, 
Janiza ies, Moors of Barbey, and so forth. 
All the horses have strezem‘.g tails. Turning 
to the Eng'ish section, I find long tails worn 
by the chargers of the Royal Horse Guards 
and all heavy dragoon regiments. The light 
dragoon regiments and the yeomanry corps 
alone show horses with docked tails. The 
RASOR from Warnery was published in 

798. 

News from Rome. A dear friend domiciled 
in the Eternal City writes me that the cere- 
mony of unveiling the tomb erected to the 
memory of Joseph Severn, late her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul at Rome, on the occasion of 
tke transfer of his remains to a new grave, 
next to that of the poet Keats, was to take 
placo in the Old Protestant Cemetery, near 
the Porta San Paolo, on the Sixteenth Instant. 
Lord Houghton was to preside, and to deliver 
an address on the occasion. Mr. Walter and 
Mr. Arthur Severn, sons of the deceased 
friend of Keats, were to be present. By the 
time, then, that this sheet goes to press the 
interesting celebration will, I hope, have been 
sucessfully acszomplished. I feel sure that it 
will be a very beautiful one. In Italy the 
line which divides a funeral from a festa is a 
very thin one. .‘‘ Death is nothing but the 
middle point between two lives—between this 
and another,” writes Lucan. The modern 
Italians practise what the old Roman poet 
taught. Of course, in the Protestant burying- 
ground not all the picturesque amenity of u 
Campo Santo is to be looked for ; yet is that 
old Cemetery at Rome, hard by the Pyramid 
of Caius Curtius, one of the cheerfullest 
churchyards that I know. You do not feel 
gloomy even when you read the despairing 
epitaph on Keats’s monument :— 

This grave contains all that is mortal of a young 

English poet, who on his death-bed, in the’ bit- 
terness of his heart at the malicious power of his 
enemies, desired these words to be engraved on 
his tombstone :—‘‘ Here lies one whose name was 
writ in water.” Feb. 24, 1821. 
No; the gloom is dispelled when you re- 
member that Time, who is as eloquent, and 
just, and mighty as Death, and who has long 
since conclusively pronounced the Right Hon. 
John Wilson Croker, of the Quarterly Review, 
to have been a Humbug, has triumphantly 
vindicated the memory and the fame of John 
Keats, and that his name is writ, not in 
water, but in letters of gold in the roll of 
English poets. 

The Carnival of Venice is dead—or at least 
moribund. The Paris Carnival is no longer 
worth talking about; for Mardi Gras has sunk 
to be the ghost, and the disreputable ghost, 
of its old merry self. ‘‘ Miriam cures wounds 
and Pharaoh is sold for balsam,” as the old 
Knight of Norwich has it. Yes; the modern 
Mardi Gras festivities have come to the com- 
plexion of puffing quack salves, medicated 
chocolate, aud corn-plasters in connection 
with those stupidly and monotonously vicious 
entertainments, the Bals Masqués. But the 
Roman Carnival still lives, after a fashion ; 
albeit mainly, I am afraid, for the benefit of 
the hotel, restaurant, café, and lodging-house 
keepers of the Corso, and the collateral profit 
of the tradespeople of the Piazza di Spagna 
and the Via Condotti. 

I have before me the official programme 
of the ‘‘ Carnevale di Roma” for 1882, ema- 
nating from the ‘‘ Comitato Promotore delle 
Feste.” The Roma “ High Jinks” began on 
Saturday the tiith inst., and conclude on 
Tnesday, the 21st. On the opening day there 
was a ‘‘ Corsa dei Barberi,” or wild pony- 
race, a procession of masks, and a ‘“ getto 
di coriandoli,” or pelting-match of sham 
sugar-plums in chalk. The remainder of the 
festival seems to be composed of masked balls 
at the Costanzi and other theatres, fireworks, 
illuminations of ‘‘ moccoletti”—do you re- 
member Dideno’s description of the ‘‘ Moc- 
coletti” in the ‘‘ Pictures from Italy ?”—Ja- 
panese lanterns, lotteries, and the electric 
The first prize» is ten bottles of 
champagne ; the second a supper for eight 
persons. But suppose you drew one of three 
prizes, and that you were a stranger, and 
alone and friendless in Rome. You could 
scarcely drink ten bottles of champagne or 
eat eight suppers, at a sitting.—G. A. S., in 
the Illustrated London News. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The January number of the Westminster 
Review is one of specialinterest. The articles 
are admirably selected and are devoted to 
the vital questions of the or It is: only ne- 
cessary to glance at the table of contents to 
appreciate the practical character of the sub- 
jects discussed :—‘‘ The Basis of England’s 

ower in India,” ‘‘ Richard Cobden,” ** Town 
Smoke and Town Fog,” ‘*. Elliott as 
a Moral Teacher ;” these are all admirably 
treated and make the January number of this 
excellent magazine one of special interest. 
Iis review of Contemporary Literature, which 
has been. made a leading feature, is most 
satisfactory. 

The Duke of Argyll contributes a very able 
article to the Contemporary Review for Febru- 
ary on ‘‘ Agricultural Depression.” He attri- 
butes the whole of the agricultural 
to bad seasons, showing clearly that 
poodle: poill poe wrm hóll: 
average. He still pu wholly 
high farming and much capital. The Duke 
we notice, says nothing of what we bèlieve 
to be one cause, at least, of the t dee 
pression, the growing dislike of men with 
capital to an uncertain trade which yields a 


low average profit, no grand chances, and no 
who becomes a 


n 
gh 
o 
in 


social sg _ ‘ihaute 
tenant-farmer rises, but has n : 
ntleman with a few acres wi eller 
farmer with sufficient capital, falls. Mr. W. 
S. Lilly gives a melancholy description of the 
the: ' 


advance ‘of free-thought Continent, 
where he maintains 1 i ism and Atheism 


are becoming canvertible terma. He makes 
some frightful quotations from the “Little 
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LONDON, FEBRUARY 19 -20, 1882. 


GENERAL SKOBELEPFE'S SPEECH. 

General Skobeleff, as we are informed 
by our Paris correspondent, denies that he 
uttered the extraordinary language attri- 
buted to him by some of the Paris journals. 
if, indeed, this were the first example of 
General Skobeleff’s bellicose orations, it 
would be almost incredible that he should 
have spoken of an ally of his country in 
terms only applicable to a declared 
enemy. We ourselves, however, as well 
as the Austrians, have had some experience 
of the delicate tact shown by this dis- 
tinguished officer in his language Con- 
cerning foreign countries. Thus, though 
it is possible that the fierce invective 


against Germans with which General 
Skobele® has been credited is na great 
measure exaggerated, Englishmen will 


not be disinclined to believe that the 
speech in question was pugnacious, and 
calculated to create bad blood between 
Russia and Austria, as well as between 
‘Austria and the Slavs on her border. It 
is high time that these inflammatory 
and disquicting harangues from men 
in the high position of General Sko- 


Heleff should be summarily stopped. 
If the Russian Government professes 
to hold any check at all upon its 


oflicers, now is the time to exercise such a 
restraint. At a moment when Ausiria Is 
engaged in the suppression of an insurrec- 
tion in the Herzegovina we might expect 
Russia and Russian agents to be extraor- 
divarily cautious in not lending colour to 
reports of Russian intrigues on the fron- 
tier. Information emanating from Vienna 
is to the effect that, in the opinion of the 
‘Austrian Government, derived no doubt 
from Official Russian assurances, these re- 
ports are without foundation ; and Count 
Kalnoky has already declared his confi- 
dence in Russian protestations of amity. 
On the other hand, the accounts which 
our Vienna correspondent gives of the 
alarming rumours that prevail throughout 
South Eastern europe, culminating in the 
reported resignation of M. de Giers and 
the appointment of General Ignatieff to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, show an ap- 
prehension of danger which of itself is an 
intolerable evil. It now becomes a prl- 
mary international duty that Russia should 
cease to permit the embarrassment of an 
ally by the declamations or the acts of the 
Russian military caste. Gen. Skobeletf's 
tone is ouly a sample of the tone generally 
adopted by less prominent and less re- 
sponsible men iu and out of Russia. The 
Russian Government, by the laxness of its 
discipline, becomes moraily responsible 
siate of things distinctly endangering 


for a: 1) l j 
the peace of Europe. The Court of 
duty bound 


St. Petersburg is in 

to show to Austria by conduct as 
well as by bare professions tbat it 
Joyally abides by the Berlin settlement. 
Austria is now following out the legitimate 
consequences of that settlement, signed by 
every party interested, by Turkey and by 
Russia hersel!. Austrians are entitled, in 
their diflicult and delicate position, to the 
loyal support of all the signatarics of the 
treaty. If, in carrying out the occupation 
sanctioned by the Powers, Austria has 
deait somewhat strictly with a race accus- 
tomed to the lax Ottoman rule, that is no 
valid pretext for outside interference. 
"Those who treat, like General Skobelell, 
the financial and commercial progress Ol 


Austria in the Slay countries, as an 
‘armed invasion would seem deter- 
‘mined to find something to quarrel 


The least Europe can expect 1s 


avout. ; : 
toric of persons m high 


that all this rhe 
niaces, all this declamation adverse to the 
peat? of Europe, should be at once repu- 
diated and repr ssed. However soon the 
Russkar Government may disclaim re- 
sponsibility for the sentiment, the position 
of the speaker cannot fail to breed alarm 
and suspecions 1n the financial, if not in 
the political, world. So far as the autho- 
rity of the Czar im his partial seclusion 
extends, Eurepe has the right to ask that 
it skal be used to prevent the recurrence 
of firebrand speeches from Russian Gene- 


-rals, and most of all from the first of 
Russian Generals. —Ténes. 
The Standard says -—General Skobeleti 


affects to be indignant at the report of his 
recent speech to the Servian students in 
Paris, to which, as he does not profess to 
be a politician, he eonsiders too great Im- 


¡portance has been attached. He com- 
plains that he has been much misrepre- 
sente in the matter, though he admits 


remarks has been 
Startling as was 
more surprising, if 


that the spirit of his 
‘faithfully reproduced. 
the Speech, and yet sing, 
pessible, as was the reply of the Russian 
Consul General in Bulgaria, M. Chitrovo, 
to an Address presented to him a few days 
since by a Deputation from the Central 
Slav Committee of Moscow, the signifi- 
cance of these twe curious incidents would 
be lost were not a distinction to be made 
between official, diplomatic, and govern- 
menta! Russia on the one hand, and the 
-formless, nameless, unaceredited Russia 
-on the other, which feels, thinks, acts, 
-and speaks in @ semi-blind, semi-con- 


“scious, semi-articulate manner, quite 
independently of the Czar, of his Minis- 
ters, his Diplomatists, and his army. 


General Skobeleff has won world-wide 
fmre as a soldier, and his services were 
rendered under the the authorised flag of the 
Russian nation. He has distinguished him- 
self alike in Europe and in Asia, and his 
name and the name of the fields he won 
are sufficiently identified with the recog- 


wised glories of his country to give bap- 
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tismal titles to the Russian navy. But for 
all that, General Skobeleff has always been 
something more than a soldier of the 
Crown. Ie has taken care to maintain a 
vigorous’ and distinct personality of his 
own; and though he has served the Im- 
peria! Government of St. Petersburg with 
singular valour and fidelity, he has uni- 
formly dissociated himself from its more 
prudent policy, aud has not hesitated 
openly to repudiate all sympathy with its 
subordination of Slavonic yearnings to the 
preservation of a good understanding with 
the European Powers. In the language, 
therefore, which he has just em- 
ployed there is nothing substantially 
new. He has only said what everybody 
knew he thought. It is the choice 
of time and place that has eaused his 
words to resound through Europe. He 
has sent down the Funds at Vienna ; 
he has raised a tremendous news- 
paper clamour at Berlin, and called 
forth an expression of the deepest sorrow 
and indignation from the German Emperor. 
That he should have done so is not won- 
derful. He has ‘‘ caught up the whole of 
truth and uttered it,” as far as the relation 
of Russia to Germany and Austria is con- 
cerned. “We are not at home in our 
own house,” he says, or has been made to 
say. ‘The foreigner is everywhere, and 
his hand in everything. We are the dupes 
of his policy, the victim of his intrigues. 
If you wish to know the name of this 
foreigner, this intruder and intriguer, I 
will name him. It is the German.” Lan- 
guage so downright and plain-spoken as 
this may possibly be unwise and ill-timed ; 
but if anybody thinks it is extravagant, in 
the sense that it is untrue, he can have 
studied the existing political problem on 
the Continent to very little purpose. It is 
not to the various officials of German 
origin and German nomenclature, who are 
so widely and so actively employed in 
Russia, that General Skobeleff refers. If 
he had said, © I will name the intruder 
and intriguer: it is Prince Bismarck,” he 
would have expressed his inmost thought 
more completely than he ventured to do. 
The restraint under which Gen. Skobelett 
and all Russians who share his opinions are 
chafing is the restraint exercised by Ger- 
man diplomacy over Russian policy. The 
Czar went to Dantzic, and was cordially 
received; but the price of the reception 
was the assumption and maintenance of a 
passive attitude between Austria and the 
Slavonic malcontents she is striving to re- 
duce to submission. Against this attitude 
of neutrality the patriotic soul of General 
Skobeleff revolts. He knows perfectly 
well who it is that induces the Czar and 
his Ministers to look on with folded arms 
while the insurgents in Herzegovina are 
shot down or disarmed, while the Ruthe- 
nians of Galicia are vigilantly supervised, 
and while slowly but surely Austria-lun- 
gary is pushing its influence eastward. It 
is the German, says General Skobelef ; 
and he is quite right. But if this state of 
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things is to end, what is the alternative ? | 


General Skobeleff sees it, and does not 
shrink from it. ‘‘ A struggle between the 
Slav and the Teuton is inevitable. 
be long, sanguinary, and terrible ; but the 
Slav will triumph.” That is to pro- 
phesy—a proverbially dangerous function. 
Yet no cautious observer will laugh 
at the prediction, The forces that would 
be brought into play by sucha struggle 
would be many and complex. Were 
Russia avowedly to put itself at the head 
of a great Panslavonic movement, thers 
is not a rood of ground between the Rhine 
and the Black Sea that would not fec] the 
convulsion. Austria would have to fisht 
for dear life, and thousands of those who 
are now denominated her subjects might 
be found arrayed against her. The power- 
ful sword of Germany would nominally be 
at her disposal; but would not its edge be 
required to ward off assault upon the 
West? When General Skobeleff in Paris 
denounces ‘‘the German,” he wakes a @ 1p- 
pressed echo in other than Servian hearts. 
When he adds ‘‘ we are dominated and 
paralysed to such an extent by his innu- 
merable and disastrous infiuences, that, if 
we are to deliver ourselves from them, as 
I hope we shall some day or other, it can 
only be done by us sword in hand,” he 
must know, and if he does not know others 
do, that he is uttering the thought dearer 
even to French than to Slavonic hearts, 


It will | 


| mission from anybody, but had come on his | 
feeling | 
against clerical Austria, and to prevent mis- | 


| derstanding lay. 


No. 


really quitted Paris, I called this afternoon 
and had nearly haif an hour’s conversation 
with him. I said to him, ‘ General, you 


lave been interviewed by an editor of the | 
An account has been given in La | 


Vollaire. 
France of your auswer to the Servian students. 
Are they both true?” 
General,” ‘‘ a journalist from the Voltaire and 
a Servian deputation, but what I said in both 
cases has been frightfully exaggerated.” 
said, jocosely, ‘‘ lam glad to hear you say 
so: for, to be frank, if you talked in the 
manner it is alleged you did, it would be the 
duty of M. de Freycinet to send you to join 
M. Lavroff.” ‘* No,” answered General 
Scobeleff, ‘you surely cannot mean that.” 
«Personally I am against all expulsions, but 
as the object of the French Government is to 
keep out of hot waler and in peace with the 
world, I think it would be only logical, had you 
spoken as you are represented, to request you to 
leave France.” ‘‘[s that your impression ?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Certainly,” I returned. ‘‘ I repeat,” 
he said, “that the French journalists have 
terribly and ridiculously exaggerated what I 
said. I am not come at all to arouse a storm, 
but to avert one, which ean only be done by 
frank speaking. If I say that a disagreeable 
fact exists, I am not responsible for its exist- 
ence.” ‘ What is the fact?” I inquired. 
“« What,” that a great war is inevitable if the 
Austrians go on oppressing the Sclavs in 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina. I hate war. 
Oa my honour and conscience, I detest it. 
Before God I tell you that I do. I have had 
21,000 men killed under me in one campaign, 
and have realised all that is sickening, cruel, 
odious, atrocious in the military profession. 
My object, therefore, is to obtain by the trath 
the results which our people think may be 
accumplished by war, and which they will 
go to war to accomplish. If diplomatists will 
shut their eyes to facts, there is nothing to be 
gained by what is called diplomatic discretion. 
The two greates’ masters in diplomacy were 
Cromwell and Bsmirck, and they always 
talked with the frankness of business-men 
who knew what they wanted, and saw how 
to get it.” 

«Well, what is it Russia wants to get?’ 
I interrupted. ‘* Nothing for herself,” said 
General Scobeleff. ‘* We are a people of 
idealists. We are copable of great enthu- 
siasm, and love self-sacrilice. What do we 
see? Our brothers tyrannised over by 
Austria, who has made her first approach in 
Bosnia to domination over all the Sclavs in 
the Balkan Peninsula 
trust, and trust only, as the English were 
given Corfu, the two Sclav provinces that she 
is now oppressing. She has no right to con- 
scribe for her army the young men thero, 


nor to interfere with the religion of the 
people. A clerical propaganda has been es- 
tablished by her. The Jesuits that were 


cleared out of France, Austria received with 
open arms. The Jesuit fathers are dressed 
up with her connivance as Greek Popes, and 
go about trying to entice the peasants from 
their faith.” “The Jesuits are consistent,” 
I observed, ‘‘in trying to convert, but is it 
probable that any European Government 


would be so foolish as to institute a propa- | 


General 
was more 


de:eribe.” 
nothing 


ganda such as you 
Scobeleff declared that 


certain than that al! Russia would unite to | 
| combat 


the military clericalism of the 
Austrians in the States under her protection. 
Their formula would be 
Europe insisted on the observation in letter 
and spirit of the Treaty of Berlin Russia 
would be satisfied. She agreed to that treaty, 
which was not a good one for her or for the 
Sclavs beyond the Danube ; but it secured to 
the latter freedom from oppression. To be 
freed from Mahomet and then to be oppressed 
by the Holy Roman Empire would be in- 
tolerable. Tho Sclavs would neither be Turk 
nor Jesuit ridden. ‘Their determination 


should be made known to the world, so that | 


diplomatists, who were always for ignoring the 
truth, should be compelled to face it and so 
avert war. 


I here said, “I now understand why the | 


© [ received,” said the | 


“ Hands off.” If | 


| 


Czar allows the war ship to be called after | 


you.” Skobeleil’s face appeared to hesitate 
about his answer. Ie had read in German 
telegrams about the christening of the ship. 
Afier reflecting an instant he alluded to a re- 
ported mission with which he was charged. 
{t was a purely imaginary one. Ile had no 
own account to arouse Western 
Lasked in what the misun- 

There was a 
Sclav emancipation would lead to Russian 


understanding. 


| domination. ‘The more free the Adriatic 
Sclavs were, the greater would be their 


We publish a telegram, says the Daily | 
News. from our Paris correspondent de- | 


scribing aa interesting conversation W hih 
he has had with General  Scobeletf. 
Though the General complains that the 
French journals have exaggerated and 
distorted the remarks which he made to 
the Servian deputation, his tone was sufli- 
ciently bellicose at the interview to which 
we have referred. If Austria continues, 
he said, to oppress the Sclav population of 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina, there will be 
a great war. It is General Scobeleils 
opinion that Europe will unite to combat 
the “ military clericalism ` of Austria, Dut 
it is at all events in his view the duty of 
Russia to rescue men of her own race Irom 
servitude to an alien Power. These threats 
are directly aimed at Austria-Hungary, 
but the General expressed annoyance at 
what he considered German indifference to 
Austrian aggression. The feeling at 
Berlin, Which our correspondent in that 
city declares to be growing continually 
more bitter, is certainly not one of in- 
difference to Russian menaces. The re- 
lation between the two countries has been 
no doubt changed for the worse 
by General Seobelells repeated outbursts 
of a sentiment to which militant patriot- 
ism is the very mildest phrase that can be 
applied. General Scobeleff, however, 1S 
not an avent of the Russian Government. 
He is a brilliantly successful commander, 
bent on making for himself a great career, 
and he may be willing to incur temporary 
disapproval, or even disgrace, in pursuit 
of future influence, for which he is young 
enough to wait. The pacific temper of the 
Czar, who is believed to be particularly 
desirous at the present time of a friendly 
understanding with Germany, is of more 
importance than what may be the calcu- 
lation of a fiery soldier. It is rather to be 
hoped than expected that the internal 
troubles and disorder of Russia may 1n- 
crease her aversion from war. The cor- 
respondence respecting the treatment of 
the Jews in that country which has just 
been laid before Parliament, while it does 
not confirm the worst of the alleged out- 
rages, tells a melancholy story of popular 
fury and administrative apathy. 


——— 0 
AN INTERVIEW WITH GENERAL 
SCOBELEFF. 


The Paris correspondent of the Daily 
News, telegraphing on Sunday night, 
says :— 

Ascertaining that General Scobeloff had not 


difference from the Russian type. 

li speaking of Germany ho rabid autipathy 
or hostility was disclosed, but there Was 
disappointment evinced at the indifference 
with which the German Government witness 


the infractions by Austria of the Berlin 
Treaty. Au idea had taken root at 
Berlin that Russia had come dislocated 


out of the war. She had been weakened ; 


notion that | 


| 


her finances were disordered ; she was un- | 


dergoing a political crisis; but she had a 
population ot 80,000,000, and ths discontent 
a oused by the demi-results of the Balkan 
campaign would be cured by an ther attempt 
tə champion the oppressed Sviavs. Germany 
could not attack Russia without exposing 
hersif to France. I said that the temper of 
France was now essentially pacific, and that 
no statesman who avowed a war programme 
would have the country behind him. France, 
alter Russia and Germany had exhauted 
themselves, might step in to recover Alsace 
and Lorraine, but it would be madness for 
any State thinking of a great campaign to 
build on an alliance with her. 

I asked General Scobeleff whether I might 
sublish an account of the interview. Ie said, 
“ With pleasure; but first repeat to me the 
conversation that has taken place, in order 
that [ may bo sure you understand me.” I 
did so, and he was satisfied with my re- 
capitulation. Ife spoke English fluently. It 
is easy to see that he is aman of tremen 01s 
tE go" impressionable, enthusiastic, frank to 
transparency. le has intuition and a power- 
ful intellect, and the temperament of a 
Crusader. Heis the Godfrey de Bouillon of 
the Sclay race. 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
Winpsor CastLe, SUNDAY. 
The Queen, accompanied by Princess Bea- 
trice, and attended by the Dowager Duchess 
of Roxburghe and the Equerries in Waiung, 
arrived at the Castle at 5.30 p.m. yesterday 
from Buckingham Palace. Her Majesty and 
Princess Beatrice atiended Divine service this 
morning in the private chapel. The Rev. 
Thomas Rowsell, Deputy Clerk of the Closet 
to the Queen and Canon of Westminster, 
preached the sermon. Her Royal Highness 
ihe Duchess of Connaught drove out this 
morning, accompanied by the Duke. 


Princess Mary Adelaide (Duchess of Te ck) 
visited the Prince and Princess of Wales at 
Marlborough House on Saturday, and re- 
mained to luncheon. 

The Duke of Westminster left Grosvenor 
Ilouse on Saturday for Laton Hall, Chester. 

The Duke of Marlborough has arrived at 
Thomas’s Hotel from Blenheim Palace. 

The Dowager Duchess of Cleveland com- 
pleted her 90th year on Friday last and is in 
the enjoyment of excellent health, a few per- 
sonal triends dining with her the same even- 
ing. 

he Marquis Townshend started on Satur- 
day, by the advice of his doctors, for a Con- 
tinental tour in the hope of re-establishing h 3 
health. ‘The Marchioness remains in London 
with her children. 

The Earl and Countess of Dalkeith have 
arrived in town from Scotland. 

The following bulletin was received at 
Lord Wilton’s house in Grosvenor-square on 
Sunday evening :—‘‘ The Earl of Wilton has 
had a restless night. Thero is no improve- 
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| dealings with mo and Mr. Beynon. 


| that I had got leave to get suflici nt, 


| character. 


| James Gething. As long 
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ment in his lordship’s condition this morning.” 
Viscount Grey de Wilton left town on Sun- 
day afternoon for Melton Mowbray. 

At St. George’s Church, [lanover-square,on 
Saturday, the infant daughter of Mr. W. H. 
FYadstone, M.P., and Hon. Mrs. Gladstone 
was baptised. A small family circle, com- 
prising the Prime Minister and Mrs. Glad- 
stone, Lord Blantyre and Hon. Mary Stuart, 
Lady Lyttelton, Lady Fre lerick Cavend sh, 
Hon O` L. Lyttelton, Mr. and Hon. Mes. 
W. H. Gladstone, atteaded the christening. 
The sponsors were Lord Blantyre, Hon 
Lady Baird, and Lady Frederick Cavendish 
The Rev. Stephen Gladstone, rector of 
Hawarden, performed the baptismal rite, the 
infant taking the names of Evelyn Catharine. 

The Prime Minister and Mrs. Gladstone 
entertained Count Munster, Prince Lobanoff, 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Bath, Earl 
and Countess Sydney, the Earl of Cork, the 
Earl of Kenmare, Lord Carlingford, the Hon. 
O. L. Lyttelton, the Ion. Mary Stuart, Sir T. 
Brassey, M.P., Mr. W. H. Gladstone, M P., 
and Mr. W. B. Richmond at dinner at the 
right hon. gentleman’s oflicial residence in 
Downing-street on Saturday evening. 

The death is announced of the Hon. George 
Edgcumbe, uncle to the Earl of Mount- 
Edgecumbe, which took placo on Saturday 
night at his residence, Stone Hall, Sione- 
house. The deceased gentleman, who was 
born in 1800, was attacked with paralysis 
about a week since, and never rallied. He 
was formerly in the diplomatic service. 


THE FEARNGAUX FRAUDS. 


THE PRISONER. 


EXTRAORDINARY BY 

Revelations of a more startling character 
than any which have already been published 
with regard te tho woman Tearneaux were 
made on Sunday, confirming tho belief pre- 
viously entertained by the police that Fear- 
neaux was not the only person who profited 
by the extensive frauds. On the other hand, 
they tend to show that some of the self- 
styled victims were either confederates in a 
great conspiracy, or, knowing of the frauds 
deliberately levied black mail upon the 
woman. The letters in the hands of the 
authorities prove conclusively that several 
yersons, ins'cad of being ‘ruined body and 
soul,” hive bien continually receiving money 
from Fearneaux. ‘There are 399 letters from 
one person, nearly every one acknowledging 


CONFESSION 


` i in | the receipt of various sums from 7s. or 8s to 
She was given in | 


30s. Another person who has bitterly com- 
plained of being a * victim” is now shown 
to have beea a geeat gainer rather than a 
loser in consequcnee of his acquaintance with 
Fearneaux. I: is also clear that several in- 
dividuals only pretended to believe that the 
womau was ‘‘ Lord Clinton,” and this with 
the view of getting money.  Fearaeaux’s 
servant states most positively that many of 
the Birmingham *‘ victims ” were fully aware 
that ber mistress was a woman; and, indeed, 
the discoveries already made seem to show 
that it was only with regard to their own 
pecuniary profit that several persons kept up, 
or tried to keep up, the deception. 

On Sunday afternoon Detective Cooper 
broke the seals, and opened some letters 
found upon the prisoner addressed to Lord 
Coleridge, which it was at frst intended to 
deliver to his lordship personally. Four of 
them had been intercepted by Fearncaux. 
The most important was a full and extra- 
ordinary confession, dated April 23, 1881, and 
the envelope containing it is addressed, ‘* To 
Lord Coleridge, and for no person else, from 
F. de Fearneaux.” It rans as follows : 

“I declare that not one person has had any 
hand, act, or part in what I have done. My 
mother is innocent of any such thing. I ad- 
mit I am myself the sole perpetrator, but not 
with any dishonest idea, for I was trying to 
get into some honest appointment, and I 
would have paid all justly up with 5 per cent. 
interest. All who hear of this must not be- 
lieve I have had all the money. Í acknow- 
ledge I have not had more than the two- 
hundredth part. It is all interest, and the 
moneys that James Gething got to bring me 
he never gave me full, but would te!l me to 
acknowledge so much more than he gave me 
to Mr. Beynon, and he either lent the money 
or kept it. He did not act honestly in his 
I sin- 
cerely beg the pardon of those whose names 
{ have used, and declare I did not do it with 
a dishonest motive, and it is spite which has 
led Gething to do what he has. The demands 
upon me for these and the others of the Bir- 
mingham people were more than I could 
stand. I was fetched away from Prestwich Asy- 
lum, where [was content, and earning sullicient 
for self and mother’s requirements. L was 
harassed with friends while L was there, and 
fetched from it at last as from a situation. At 
Buckingham I was offered these loans by 
Gething. I never asked for such a thing. I 
never did. I swear these statements to 
be the truth. I regret this trouble for my 
mother’s sake, and my dear friend also, who 
has been the only one who ever told mo I did 
wrong in anything, Ob! had I only the 
courage to have told her of what I was doing, 


i} 
| all this misery would have been saved me. 


L have been told my frends never told my 
mother. Mother thought it was money 
coming through Miss Boles, her aunt, and 
Sho 
never knew : she does not know all this now. 
I write this fully believing I shall not live to 
see another week. I am ill, too ill. 
her 


and heal 


raise up friends for her, 
broken heart, and may God heal the 
heart of my poor friend, for I cannot 


ever repay her what I owe her, and I can 
only bope we shall meet in that better land, 


God sees. and He knows all secrets and all 
hearts. lie knows I ama bad, loose, vile 


My fault has been doing this, and 
being atoolin tho hands of such men as 
g as he could get cash 
from me, and of what I got, he did not do 
this act. I am sorry for Mr. Beynon. I did 
never mean to wrong him.—(Signed) FreD. 
pe FEARNEAUX.” 

At the same time was discovered a letter 
which affords amusing proof of the complete 
deception of the Liverpool money-lender. It 
is one addressed to Lord Coleridge by Mr. S. 
Auerbach, of 33, Stafford-streect, Liverpool, 
under date January 16 last, and read :—** I 
am in receipt of your lordshij'’s letter of the 
{ith inst. 
mind your lordship that in my former letter 
I expressed my willingness to continue to 
make advances to your lordship’s client with 
your lordship’s consent. I was not aware 
that Miss Fearneaux was again short of cash, 
she not having made further applications to 
me. However, I went to her house to-day 
and made her an edvance of £100. net, re- 
questing the honour of an early interview with 
your lordship. This will certainly be a great 
satisfaction to me. I need take up very little 
of your lordship’s valuable time.—I have the 
honour to remain, yours obediently, 5. 
AUERBACH.” 

SEEE ee 
VANITY PAIRINGS. 

Tho present Lord Londsdale is in a very 
extraordinary and entirely unprecedented 
position with regard to the estates to which 
he is supposed to have succeeded. As a 
matter of fact he has not succeeded to the 
estates at all, but only to the title ; for daring 
the late Earl’s lifetime the present Lord, thea 
Hugh Lowther, sold his reversion to the pro- 
perty to his eluer brother. The sale, which 
was effected upon a due and exact valuation 
of the rełative probabilities, was made for a 
very small sum, and the effect of it was that 
the life-intzrest in the estates, which the pre- 
sent Earl would otherwise have had, became 
the property of the late Earl, and was dis- 
posed of absolutely by the late Earl's will. 
Now the late Earl has left this interest to 
certain trustces—of whom Mr. James Low- 
ther is one—with an almost unlimited power 
as to its disposal ; and the result is that, with 
the exception of his younger son’s portion 
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In reply I beg respectfully to re- | 
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and the sum received for his reversion, the 
present Earl will practically be a pensioner 
on Mr. James Lowther and the other trus- 
tees. 

As it is currently reported that Lord 
Charles Hamilton, the only brother of the 
Duke of Hamilton and the heir-presumptive 
to the title, is about to marry the daughter of 
Prince Pignatelli, I think that some official 
contradicion oughtto be forthcoming ; for 
Lord Charies Hamilton married some time 
ago Madame Paskiewitch, whose first hus- 
band was a nephew of that Russian General 
who treated the Poles with so much gentle 
consideration. I have not heard that this 
marriage, which was contracted at Venice, 
has been declared void by the Pope, as was 
that of Lord Charles’s sister with the Here- 
ditary Prince of Monaco, or by the Czar in 
his capacity of Head of the Russian Church ; 
and it was only the other day that Lord and 
Lady Charles Hamilton were living happily 
together in Corsica. 

Mrs. Charles Wyndham, the widow of that 
late Colonel Wyndham who, after quitting 
the Scots Greys, held for many years an ap- 
pointment in the Tower of London, has died 
at llampton Court Palace. Thus a set of 
apattments becomes vacant, unless, indeed, 
her Majesty should allow Miss Wyndham to 
retain those hitherto held by Mrs. Wyndham. 
There are precedents for such an arrange- 
ment. P 

There is not much gaiety in prospect at 
present, but at this time of year impromptu 
dances are often arranged at the last moment, 
and are not the least pleasant of the gay 
amusements of the day. 

So many people are abroad, and so many 
still in their country places, that Society at 
present can only be limited. Now that the 
rush to the meeting of Parliament is over, it 
becomes very apparent that more than half 
the Members have not brought up their fami- 
lies, and do not propose doing so just yet. 
Easter falls rather early this year, and as the 
Queen has announced her proj: ct of passing 
the month previous abroad, it is understood 
that there will be no Court festivities or real 
season till Kastertide is past and over. 

The stopping of the Cottesmore Houn ls, 
though a great disappointment to the men, 
has been of immense service to hounds and 
to horses, Which have had a very hard long 
time of it since the beginning of an almost 
unbroken season. 

‘The Empress of Austria has been fortunate 
in her weather this year, though not lucky in 
sport. She has had one or two really blank 
days, and corn is so unusually forward that 
farmers already begin to groan ‘‘’Ware 
wheat.” Hunting men feel that the chase is 
not quite so noble and free a sport as of yore, 
when the farmer in his top-boots was the 
foremost in the chase, when his jolly red face 
beamed on the scene, and his loudest tones 
cheered on the riders as they dashed through 
his best fences and tore over his most pro- 
misinz young wheat. 

llines» prevails a good deal just now. 
Bronchitis and congestion of the lungs have 
already had many victims, whilst on all sides 
measles or scariatina seem to abound. The 
faculty say that frost is needed to clear the 
atmosphere and brace the constitution.— 
Vanity Fair. 


O 


MUSIC. 

The popularity of Gounod’s Faust was again 
attested on Saturday night, when her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre was insulliciently large to ac- 
commodate all the applicants fer admission to 
hear the first performance of the work this 
season by the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 
The greatest pains had evidently been taken 
to secure a good performance of Gounod’s 
masterpiece, and the opera went well from 
beginning to end, under the able direction of 
Signor Randegger. In the rôle of Marguerite, 
Mme. Fernandez-Bentham, after a long and 
successful operatic career on the Continent, 
made her renirée before English amateurs, 
and met with a favourable reception. Her 
voice appears to have gained increase of 
power since she was last heard in London, 
and she acts better than formerly. That her 
intonation was sometimes defective may pro- 
bably have arisen from the nervousness under 
which she was obviously labouring, and her 
next appearance will be awaited with plea- 
sure. Miss Yorke, as Siebel, deservedly won 
the favour of the entire audience ; and Miss 
Giulia Warwick was an exceptionally good 
Martha, her excellent voice giving special 
charm to the quartett in the garden scene. 
Mr. Barton M'Guckin, in the róle of Faust, 
achieved a decided success. His command 
of high notes enabled him to attack with ease 
the upper notes in‘ Salve Dimora,” the 
« Garden Scene” duet, and the trio with 
Valentine and Mephistophiles. Mr. M'Guckin 
not only sang, but acted well, and Faust is 
certainly the best róle in which he has 
appeared before the London public. Me. 
Ludwig (Valentine) sang with his usual power 
of expression. Mr. Snazelle was a sat s- 
factory Mephistophiles, and Mr. Leahy an 
eflicient Wagner. The Soldiers’ Chorus was 
heartily encored, and vigorous attempts were 
made to obtain repetitions of other portions 
of the opera. These attempts were defeated 
by the firmness of will exhibited by Signor 
Nandegger, who thereby earned the thanks 
of enlightened amateurs. The mise en scene 
was admirable, and the opera has rarely been 
better placed on the stage. 

An English adaptation, by Mr. J. P. Jack- 
son, of Herr Richard Wagner’s Tannhauser 
was successfally produced on Tuesday night, 


| with a splendid mise en scène and a strong 


cast, including Mme. Valleria—who realised 
a brilliant success in the róle of Elizabeth— 
Mr. Ludwig (Wolfram), Mr. Pope (the Land- 
grave), and Herr Anton Schott (fannhauser). 
The minor parts were well filled, and Miss 
turns as Venus sang and acted charmingly. 
The opera—barring a few unimportant slips 
—went well, under the direction of Signor 
Randegger, and was so enthusiastically wel- 
comed by the large audience that itis to be 
regretted so few repetitions of it can be given 
this season, which will terminate March áth. 

Sir Julins Benedict’s delightful and ever 
welcome Irish opera, The Lily of Killarney, 
was produced on Thursday last with great 
success, under the masterly direction of Mr. 
Jobn Pew. Miss Gaylord repeated her 
former vocal and histrionic triamph in the 
róle of Ey O'Connor, Miss Yorke (Mrs. 
Cregan), and Miss Giulia Warwick (Ann 
Chute) acquitted themselves admirably, and 
Mr. Packard (Hardress), Me. Crotty (Danny 
Mann), and especially Mr. Chas. Lyall 
(Myles) merited the hearty applause that was 
showered upon them. The popular melodies 
which adorn the opera seemed as fresh as 
ever, and were received with genuine and 
hearty applause.— Observer. 

Tho fifteenth public concert of tho Bach 
Choir Society (and the first of tho current 
season) was viven on Thursday last at St. 
James’s Hall, under the direction of Mr. Otto 
Goldschmidt. The programme included speci- 
mens of ecclesiastical music by Bach, Byrd, 
Sir F. G. Ouseley, and Palestrina, and the 
Missa lape Marcelli of the last named com- 
poser (never before heard in any concert room 
in this country) Was a special attraction. This 
noble work has for more than three hundred 
years been a model of ecclesiastical sty'e, and 
is performed annually, on Holy Saturday, in 
the private chapel of the Pope. It was written 
after the Council of Trent, in the year 1562, 
had decreed that an immediate reform in 
church music was indispensable, and that 
secular tunes and songs should no longer be 
permitted in the services of the church. A 
proposal was made to restrict church music 
to the Gregorian plain chant ; but this sweep- 
ing change was averted by Palestrina, who 
composed three masses in strict ecclesiastica 
style. All three were accepted as models of 
style by a council of cardinals, and the third, 
the Missa Papa Marcelli, was performed before 
the Pope in the Sistine Chapel, June 28, 1565, 
since which date it has held its placo as & 
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standard by which to judge the ecclesiastical 
writings of other composers. On Thursday 
last it was carefully and well executed, undet 
the skilful direction of Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, 
and was listened to with genuine pleasure by 
musicians who had previously only known it 
from perusal of the score, as well as by the 
cultivated amateurs by whom the Bach Choir 
Society is supported. Its early repetition 
would be welcomed. 
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THE DRAMA. 
P°OLE’S THEATRE. 
Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Byron's 
new comedy was not ready for the first night 
of Toole’s Theatre, and that the programme 
was made up of familiar materials, the re- 
christened and re-constructed place of enter- 
tainment opened on Thursday last with every 
possible indication of success, and with the 
fullest promise of a prosperous future. This 


: was, indeed, small matter for surprise. Mr 


Toole is one ofa few fortunate actors whom 
the public is prepared to go and see without 
any reference to the characters and pieces in 
which they appear. People go to ‘see 
Toole ”—to renew their acquaintance with a 
mirth-provoking individuality, to laugh over 
jokes whether new or old, to enjoy a genial 
humour which for them cannot grow stale. 
It is this special characteristic of the 
comedian’s popularity which lends some sort 
of fitness to the arrangement—a novel one in 
this country—by which his theatre is in future 
to be called by his own name. The only 
awkward thing is that at Toole’s Theatre 
playgoers will always expect tofind Toole, and 
must sometimes be disappointed unless his 
numerous provincial admirers are to lose 
sight of him altogether. This, however, is a 
question of managerial policy into which we 
certainly need not enter, The many improves 
ments which have during the past six months 
been effected at the Folly have already been 
described in these columns. It will be sufe 
ficient to note that the house is now turned 
into a realiy commodious and handsome little 
theatre, amply provided with exits, if not 
actually, as the manager suggested in his 
amusing speech, with a separate door for 
each member of the audience. Of the pora 
formance it is sufficient to say that the old« 
fashioned fun of Paul Pry proved as 
acceptable as ever. Mr. Toole’s version of 
the fussy busy-body is thoroughly his own 
founded though it is directly upon the tra- 
ditions left by his famous predecessors in the 
part. It accentuates the genuine good- 
humour of the mischief-maker, and thereby 
brightens the dull effect of many of his sayings 
and doings. The arrangement by which the 
comedy is now played in three acts gives 
comparatively little prominence to the minor 
characters; but for the due presentation of 
most of these Mr. Toole’s company is capitally 
suited. Thus for the irascible Colonel Hardy 
and the scheming Mrs. Scuttle, Mr. John 
Billington and Miss Emily Thorne are happily 
at hand, whilst Mr. E. D. Ward, Mr. Garden 
Mr. Shelton, Miss Eflie Liston, and Miss 
Eliza Johnstone, all do good work. That 
uld-established favourite Domestic Economy 
concludes the programme. It should be added 
that Mr. Toole intends during the season to 
bring out new pieces by Mr. Byron, Mr. Bur- 
nand, and Mr. Reece.—Obdserver. 
COURT. 

It is to be feared, says the Observer, that 
the unfavourable verdict pronounced upon 
The Manager on its production at the Court 
Theatre is not likely to be revoked. There 
is much clever work in the piece; there are 
two undeniably amusing scenes, and there are 
some striking bits of ‘‘ comic” character. 
But, as a whole, the piece has not sufficient 
back bone of dramatic interest, even fora 
farcical comedy of the bustling and extravagant 
order. Moreover, it seems to us to be pro- 
duced at the wrong theatre; it is not what 
one naturally looks for at the Court under 
its present management. It need scarcely be 
said that Mr. Burnand leaves in The Manager. 
nothing of what which is o'jeciionable in 
Le Mari de la Débutante, But his determina- 
tion to accomplish this shuts him out from the 
expedients employed by MM. Meilhac and 
Halévy to supplement the deficiencies to 
their plot. He is driven, therefore, to the 
wearisome elaboration of purely farcial 
“ business,” and to dangerous experiments 
with the patience of his audience. The per- 
formance of the play by the Court company 
yields several surprises, prominent amongst 
which is Mr. Clayton’s appearance in a 
completely new light as the vulgar Govern- 
ment oflicial who in the intervals of his duty 
as registrarof marriages conducts the Palle = 
dium Theatre. Mr. Clayton, admirably dis- 
guised, throws real humour into this 
impersonation. Another unexpected hit ® 
made by Miss Measor in the rather thankless 
róle of a deaf charwoman, to assume which 
she is content to wholly sink her identity. 
Mr. G. W. Anson, as the Cockney bridegroom 
who is so seriously annoyed by his 
wife's proceedings after her visit to 
the registrar’s olflice, is only asked to do 
what she has often done before. But 
this he does in the spirit of broad fun which 
alone can make such wild exaggerations ace 
ceptable. Mr. H. Kemble, as the fatuous Mr. 
Justice Bunby; Mr. D. G. Boucicault, as an 
influential theatrical busybody ; Miss Linda 
Dietz, as a troublesome prima donna ; and 
Miss Lottie Venne, as her amateur substitute, 
all struggle hard to give animation and varioty 
to the representation. In this they, together 
with many other members of the extensive 
cast, are fairly successful. But they fail, 
through no fault of their own, to weld a series 
of exceedingly comic details into a really 
entertaining whole. It is a pity, for the com- 
pany is a strong one, and the author has 
evidently taken great pains with his work. 
The simple fact of the matter is that MM. 
Meilhac and Halévy’s original work is not 
suited to the purpose for which it is here em- 
ployed, and that the labour spent upon it was 
almost sure to be wasted. The little play by 
Mr. D. G. Boucicault, which commences the 
evening here, is in a very different vein. The 
subject of My Little Girl, which is borrowed 
from Messrs. Besant and Rice’s story, is self- 
sacrifice—the sacrifice which a middle-aged 
guardian so often has to make when his 
beloved ward grows up. In this instance the 
man’s grief at yielding up to younger hands 
the girl whom he had hoped to make his wife 
is very tenderly treated, and Mr. Boucicault’s 
début as a playwright is decidedly promising. 
He and Miss Measor represent the youthful 
lovers, but the burden of the sentimental 
labour falls upon the capable shoulders of 
Mr. Clayton, whilst Miss Carlotta Addison 
makes an old lady of calm and delightful 
aspect. 


The Vaudeville is drawing good houses 
with the expensively revived School for Scan- 
dal. The Opera Comique is still running 
Mother-in-Law. The Mascotte is running & 
successful career at the Comedy Theatre. 
The Black Crook continues to flourish at the 
Alhambra. At the Criterion The Great Di- 
vorce Case proves a renewed attraction. The 
Savoy indicates that Patience is not yet ex- 
hausted. The pantomime of Mother Bunch is 
withdrawn from the Surrey to make room 
for the drama of The Green Lanes of England. 
The pantomimes are still running at Sangers’ 
Amphitheatre, the Standard, Britannia, Gre- 
cian, etc. At Sadler's Wells the drama of 
Faithful Heart remains the chief reliance of 
Mr. Mat. Robson’s management. At the Phil- 
harmonic Theatre on Thursday night a benefit 
was given in aid of the Mansion House Fund 
for the relief of the pocasmitad Jews in Rus- 
sia. With next week will terminate the sea- 
son of Hengler’s Grand Cirque. 

The Royal Avenue Theatre is now so far 
advanced towards completion that the date for 
its opening is fixed. This is the 11th March, 
and the piece to be Pages is Madame Favart, 
with M. Marius and Miss St. Joha in their 
original parts. 


Miss Hilda Hilton, having been ordered by 
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GENERAL SKOBELEFF'S SPEECH. 


General Skobeleff, as we are informed 
by our Paris correspondent, denies that he 
uttered the extraordinary language attri- 
buted to him bysome of the Paris journals. 
If, indeed, this were the first example of 
General Skobeleff's bellicose orations, it 
would be almost incredible that he should 
have spoken of an ally of his country in 
terms only applicable to a declared 
enemy. We ourselves, however, as well 
as the Austrians, have had some experience 
of the delicete tact shown by this dis- 
tinguished officer in his language con- 
cerning foreign countries. Thus, though 
it is possible that the fierce invective 
against Germans with which General 
Skobeleff has been credited is in a great 
measure exaggerated, Englishmen will 
not be disinclined to believe that the 
speech in question was pugnacious, and 
calculated to create bad blood between 
Russia and Austria, as well as between 
Austria and the Slavs on her border. It 
is high time that these inflammatory 
and disquieting harangues from men 
in the high position of General Sko- 
beleff should be summarily stopped. 
If the Russian Government professes 
to hold any check at all upon its 
officers, now is the time to exercise such a 
restraint. At a moment when Austria is 
engaged in the suppression of an insurrec- 
tion in the Herzegovina we might expect 
Russia and Russian agents to be extraor- 
dinarily cautious in not lending colour to 
reports of Russian intrigues on the fron- 
tier. Information emanating from Vienna 
is to the effect that, in the opinion of the 
Austrian Government, derived no doubt 
from official Russian assurances, these re- 
ports are without foundation ; and Count 
Kalnoky has already declared his confi- 
dence in Russian protestations of amity. 
On the other hand, the accounts which 
our Vienna correspondent gives of the 
alarming rumours that prevail throughout 
South Eastern Europe, culminating in the 
reported resignation of M. de Giers and 
the appointment of General Ignatieff to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, show an ap- 
prehension of danger which of itself is an 
intolerable evil. It now becomes a pri- 
mary international duty that Russia should 
cease to permit the embarrassment of an 
ally by the declamations or the acts of the 
Russian military caste. Gen. Skobeleff's 
tone is only a sample of the tone generally 
adopted by less prominent and less re- 
sponsible men in and out of Russia. The 
Russian Government, by the laxness of its 
discipline, becomes morally responsible 
for a state of things distinctly endangering 
the peace of Europe. The Court of 
St. Petersburg is in duty bound 
to show to Austria by conduct as 
well as by bare professions that it 
loyally abides by the Berlin settlement. 
Austria is now following out the legitimate 
consequences of that settlement, signed by 
every party interested, by Turkey and by 
Russia herself. Austrians are entitled, in 
their difficult and delicate position, to the 
loyal support of all the signataries of the 
treaty. If, in carrying out the occupation 
sanctioned by the Powers, Austria has 
dealt somewhat strictly with a race accus- 
tomed to the lax Ottoman rule, that is no 
valid pretext for outside interference. 
Those who treat, like General Skobeleff, 
the financial and commercial progress of 
Austria in the Slav countries, as an 
armed invasion would seem deter- 
mined to find something to quarrel 
about. The least Europe can expect is 
that all this rhetoric of persons in high 
places, all this declamation adverse to the 
peace of Europe, should be at once repu- 
diated and repressed. However soon the 
Russian Government may disclaim re- 
sponsibility for the sentiment, the position 
of the speaker cannot fail to breed alarm 
and suspicions in the financial, if not in 
the political, world. So far as the autho- 
rity of the Czar in his partial seclusion 
extends, Europe has the right to ask that 
it shall be used to prevent the recurrence 
of firebrand speeches from Russian Gene- 
rals, and most of all from the first of 
Russian Generals. —Times. 


The Standard says :—General Skobeleff 
affects to be indignant at the report of his 
recent speech to the Servian students in 
Paris, to which, as he does not profess to 
be a politician, he considers too great im- 
portance has been attached. He com- 
plains that he has been much misrepre- 
sented in the matter, though he admits 
that the spirit of his remarks has been 
faithfully reproduced. Startling as was 
the Speech, and yet more surprising, if 
possible, as was the reply of the Russian 
Consul General in Bulgaria, M. Chitrovo, 
to an Address presented to him a few days 
since by a Deputation from the Central 
Slav Committee of Moscow, the signifi- 
cance of these two curious incidents would 
be lost were not a distinction to be made 
between official, diplomatic, and govern- 
mental Russia on the one hand, and the 
formless, nameless, unaccredited Russia 
on the other, which feels, thinks, acts, 
and speaks in a semi-blind, semi-con- 
scious, semi-articulate manner, quite 
independently of the Czar, of his Minis- 
ters, his Diplomatists, and his army. 
General Skobeleff has won world-wide 
fame as a soldier, and his services were 
rendered under the the authorised flag of the 
Russian nation. He has distinguished him- 
self alike in Europe and in Asia, and his 
name and the name of the fields he won 
are sufficiently identified with the recog- 
nised glories of his country to give bap- 
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all that, General Skobeleff has always been 
something more than a soldier of the 
Crown. He has taken care to maintain a 
vigorous and distinct personality of his 
own; and though he has served the Im- 
perial Government of St. Petersburg with 
singular valour and fidelity, he has uni- 
formly dissociated himself from its more 
prudent policy, and has not hesitated 
openly to repudiate all sympathy with its 
subordination of Slavonic yearnings to the 
preservation of a good understanding with 
the European Powers. Inthe language, 
therefore, which he has just em- 
ployed there is nothing substantially 
new. He has only said what everybody 
knew he thought. It is the choice 
of time and place that has caused his 
words to resound through Europe. He 
has sent down the Funds at Vienna ; 
he has raised a tremendous news- 
paper clamour at Berlin, and called 
forth an expression of the deepest sorrow 
and indignation from the German Emperor. 
That he should have done so is not won- 
derful. He has ‘‘ caught up the whole of 
truth and uttered it,” as far as the relation 
of Russia to Germany and Austria is con- 
cerned. ‘‘ We are not at home in our 
own house,” he says, or has been made to 
say. ‘‘ The foreigner is everywhere, and 
his hand in everything. We are the dupes 
of his policy, the victim of his intrigues. 
If you wish to know the name of this 
foreigner, this intruder and intriguer, I 
will name him. It is the German.” Lan- 
guage so downright and plain-spoken as 
this may possibly be unwise and ill-timed ; 
but if anybody thinks it is extravagant, in 
the sense that it is untrue, he can have 
studied the existing political problem on 
the Continent to very little purpose. It is 
not to the various officials of German 
origin and German nomenclature, who are 
so widely and so actively employed in 
Russia, that General Skobeleff refers. If 
he had said, ‘‘I will name the intruder 
and intriguer: it is Prince Bismarck,” he 
would have expressed his inmost thought 
more completely than he ventured to do. 
The restraint under which Gen. Skobeleff 
and all Russians who share his opinions are 
chafing is the restraint exercised by Ger- 
man diplomacy over Russian policy. The 
Czar went to Dantzic, and was cordially 
received ; but the price of the reception 
was the assumption and maintenance of a 
passive attitude between Austria and the 
Slavonic malcontents she is striving to re- 
duce to submission. Against this attitude 
of neutrality the patriotic soul of General 
Skobeleff revolts. He knows perfectly 
well who it is that induces the Czar and 
his Ministers to look on with folded arms 
while the insurgents in Herzegovira are 
shot down or disarmed, while the Ruthe- 
nians of Galicia are vigilantly supervised, 
and while slowly but surely Austria-Hun- 
gary is pushing its influence eastward. It 
is the German, says General Skobeleff ; 
and he is quite right. But if thio stato of 


| things is to end, what is the alternative ? 


General Skobeleff sees it, and does not 
shrink from it. ‘‘ A struggle between the 
Slav and the Teuton is inevitable. It will 
be long, sanguinary, and terrible; but the 
Slav will triumph.” That is to pro- 
phesy—a proverbially dangerous function. 
Yet no cautious observer will laugh 
at the prediction. The forces that would 
be brought into play by such a struggle 
would be many and complex. Were 
Russia avowedly to put itself at the head 
of a great Panslavonic movement, there 
is not a rood of ground between the Rhine 
and the Black Sea that would not feel the 
convulsion. Austria would have to fight 
for dear life, and thousands of those who 
are now denominated her subjects might 
be found arrayed against her. The power- 
ful sword of Germany would nominally be 
at her disposal; but would not its edge be 
required to ward off assault upon the 
West? When General Skobeleff in Paris 
denounces ‘‘ the German,” he wakes a gup- 
pressed echo in other than Servian hearts. 
When he adds ‘‘ we are dominated and 
paralysed to such an extent by his innu- 
merable and disastrous influences, that, if 
we are to deliver ourselves from them, as 
I hope we shall some day or other, it can 
only be done by us sword in hand,” he 
must know, and if he does not know others 
do, that he is uttering the thought dearer 
even to French than to Slavonic hearts. 


We publish a telegram, says the Daily 
News, from our Paris correspondent de- 
scribing an interesting conversation which 
he has had with General Skobeleff. 
Though the General complains that the 
French journals have exaggerated and 
distorted the remarks which he made to 
the Servian deputation, his tone was suffi- 
ciently bellicose at the interview to which 
we have referred. If Austria continues, 
he said, to oppress the Sclav population of 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina, there will be 
a great war. It is General Skobeleff's 
opinion that Europe will unite to combat 
the ‘‘ military clericalism ”“ of Austria, but 
it is at all events in his view the duty of 
Russia to rescue men of her own race from 
servitude to an alien Power. These threats 
are directly aimed at Austria-Hungary, 
but the General expressed annoyance at 
what he considered German indifference to 
Austrian aggression. The feeling at 
Berlin, which our correspondent in that 
city declares to be growing continually 
more bitter, is certainly not one of in- 
difference: to Russian menaces. The re- 
lation between the two countries has been 
no doubt changed for the worse 
by General Skobeleff's repeated outbursts 
of a sentiment to which militant patriot- 
ism is the very mildest phrase that can be 
applied. General Skobeleff, however, is 
not an agent of the Russian Government. 
He is a brilliantly successful commander, 
bent on making for himself a great career, 
and he may be willing to incur temporary 
disapproval, or even disgrace, in pursuit 
of future influence, for which he is young 
enough to wait. The pacific temper of the 
Czar, who is believed to be particularly 
desirous at the present time of a friendly 
understanding with Germany, is of more 
importance than what may be the calcu- 
lation of a fiery soldier. It is rather to be 
hoped than expected that the internal 
troubles and disorder of Russia may in- 
crease her aversion from war. The cor- 
respondence respecting the treatment of 
the Jews in that country which has just 
been laid before Parliament, while it does 
not confirm the worst of the alleged out- 
rages, tells a melancholy story of popular 
fury and administrative apathy. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH GENERAL 
SKOBELEFF. 

The Paris correspondent of the Daily 
News, telegraphing on Sunday night, 
says :— 

Ascertaining that General Skobeleff had not 
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really quitted Paris, I called this afternoon 
and had nearly half an hour’s conversation 
with him.. I said to him, ‘‘ General, you 
have been interviewed by an editor of the 
Voltaire. An account has been given in La 
France of your answer to the Servian students. 
Are they both true?” ‘‘I received,” said the 
General,” ‘‘ a journalist from the Voltaire and 
a Servian deputation, but what I said in both 
cases has been frightfully exaggerated.” I 
said, jocosely, ‘‘Iam glad to hear you say 
so; for, to be frank, if you talked in the 
manner it is alleged you did, it would be the 
duty of M. de Freycinet to send you to join 
M. Lavroff.” “ No,” pam i General 
Skobeleff, ‘‘ you surely cannot mean that.” 
‘ Personally I am against all expulsions, but 
as the object of the French Government is to 
keep out of hot water and in peace with the 
world, I think it would be only logical, had you 


spoken as you are represented, to request you to | 


leave France.” ‘‘Is that your impression ?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Certainly,” I returned. ‘‘ I repeat,” 
he said, ‘‘ that the French journalists have 
terribly and ridiculously exaggerated what I 
said. I am not come at all to arouse a storm, 
but to avert one, which ean only be done by 
frank speaking. If I say that a disagreeable 
fact exists, I am not responsible for its exist- 
ence.” ‘‘ What is the fact?” I inquired. 
“ What,” that a great war is inevitable if the 
Austrians go on oppressing the Sclavs in 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina. I hate war. 
On my honour and conscience, I detest it. 
Before God I tell you that I do. I have had 
21,000 men killed under me in one campaign, 
and have realised all that is sickening, cruel, 
odious, atrocious in the military profession. 
My object, therefore, is to obtain by the truth 
the results which our people think may be 
accomplished by war, and which they will 
go to war to accomplish. If diplomatists will 
shut their eyes to facts, there is nothing to be 

ained by what is called diplomatic discretion. 

he two greatest masters in diplomacy were 
Cromwell and Bismarck, and they always 
talked with the frankness of business-men 
who knew what they wanted, and saw how 
to get it.” 

“« Well, what is it Russia wants to get?” 
I interrupted. ‘‘ Nothing for herself,” said 
General Scobeleff. ‘‘We are a people of 
idealists. We are capable of great enthu- 
siasm, and love self-sacrifice. What do we 
see? Our brothers tyrannised over by 
Austria, who has made her first approach in 
Bosnia to domination over all the Sclavs in 
the Balkan Peninsula. She was given in 
trust, and trust only, as the English were 
given Corfu, the two Sclav provinces that she 
is now oppressing. She has no right to con- 
scribe for her army the young men there, 
nor fo interfere with the religion of the 
people. A clerical propaganda has been es- 
tablished by her. The Jesuits that were 
cleared out of France, Austria received with 
open arms. The Jesuit fathers are dressed 
up with her connivance as Greek Popes, and 
go about trying to entice the peasants from 
their faith.” ‘‘The Jesuits are consistent,” 
I observed, ‘‘in trying to convert, but is it 
probable that any European Government 
would be so foolish as to institute a propa- 
ganda such as you describe.” General 
Skobeleff declared that nothing was more 
certain than that all Russia would unite to 
combat the military clericalism of the 
Austrians in the States under her protection. 
Their formula would be ‘‘ Hands off.” If 


Europe insisted on the observation in letter 
and tg of the Troaty of Borlin Russia 


would be satisfied. She agreed to that treaty, 
which was not a good one for her or for the 
Sclavs beyond the Danube ; but it secured to 
the latter freedom from oppression. To be 
freed from Mahomet and then to be oppressed 
by the Holy Roman Empire would be in- 
tolerable. The Sclavs would neither be Turk 
nor Jesuit ridden. Their determination 
should be made known to the world, so that 
diplomatists, who wera always for ignoring the 
truth, should be compelled to face it and so 
avert war. 

I here said, ‘‘I now understand why the 
Czar allows the war ship to be called after 
you.” Skobeleff's face appeared to hesitate 
about his answer. He had read in German 
telegrams about the christening of the ship. 
After reflecting an instant he alluded to a re- 

orted mission with which he was charged. 
t was a purely imaginary one. He had no 
mission from anybody, but had come on his 
own account to arouse Western feeling 
against clerical Austria, and to prevent mis- 
understanding. I asked in what the misun- 
derstanding lay. There was a notion that 
Sclav emancipation would lead to Russian 
domination. The more free the Adriatic 
Sclavs were, the greater would be their 
difference from the Russian type. 

In speaking of Germany no rabid antipathy 


or hostility was disclosed, but there was | 


disappointment evinced at the indifference 
with which the German Government witness 
the infractions by Austria of the Berlin 
Treaty. An idea had taken root at 
Berlin that Russia had come dislocated 
out of the war. She had been weakened ; 
her finances were disordered ; she was un- 
dergoing a apogee crisis; but she had a 
population o 

aroused by the demi-results of the Balkan 
campaign would be cured by another attempt 
to champion the oppressed Sciavs. Germany 
could not attack Russia without exposing 
herslf to France. I said that the temper of 
France was now essentially pacific, and that 
no statesman who avowed a war programme 
would have the country behind him. France, 
after Russia and Germany had exhauted 
themselves, might step in to recover Alsace 
and Lorraine, but it would be madness for 
any State thinking of a great campaign to 
build on an alliance with her. 

I asked General Skobeleff whether I might 
publish an account of the interview. He said, 
‘ With pleasure; but first repeat to me the 
conversation that has taken place, in order 
that I may be sure vou understand me.” I 
did so, and he was satisfied with my re- 
capitulation. He spc'.o English fluently. It 
is easy to see that hc `s aman of tremendous 
“ go,” impressionab!: enthusiastic, frank to 
transparency. He has intuition and a power- 
ful intellect, and the temperament of a 
Crusader. He is the Godfrey de Bouillon of 
the Sclav race. 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
Winpsor Castrie, Sunpay. 
‘The Queen, accompanied by Princess Bea- 
trice, and attended by the Dowager Duchess 
of Roxburghe and the Equerries in Waiting, 
arrived at the Castle at 5.30 p.m. yesterday 
from Buckingham Palace. Her Majesty and 
Princess Beatrice attended Divine service this 
morning in the private chapel. The Rev. 
Thomas Rowsell, Deputy Clerk of the Closet 
to the Queen and Canon of Westminster, 
preached the sermon. Her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Connaught drove out this 
morning, accompanied by the Duke. 


Princess Mary Adelaide (Duchess of Teck) 
visited the Prince and Princess of Wales at 
Marlborough House on Saturday, and re- 
mained to luncheon. 

The Duke of Westminster left Grosvenor 
House on Saturday for Eaton Hall, Chester. 

The Duke of Marlborough has arrived at 
Thomas’s Hotel from Blenheim Palace. 

The Dowager Duchess of Cleveland com- 

pleted her 90th year on Friday last and is in 
the enjoyment of excellent hoalth, a few per- 
sonal friends dining with her the same even- 
ing. 
The Marquis Townshend started on Satur- 
day, by the advice of his doctors, for a Con- 
tinental tour in the hope of re-establishing hig 
health. The Marchioness remains in London 
with her children. 

The Earl and Countess of Dalkeith have 
arrived in town from Scotland. 

The following bulletin was received at 
Lord Wilton’s house in Grosvenor-square on 
Sunday evening :—‘‘ The Earl of Wilton has 
had a restless night. There is no improve- 


| The Rev. Stephen Gladstone, 
| Hawarden, performed the baptismal rite, the 


80,000,000, and the discontent | 


ment in his lordship’s condition this morning.” 
Viscount Grey de Wilton left town on Sun- 
day afternoon for Melton Mowbray. 

At St. George’s Church, Hanover-square,on 


Saturday, the infant daughter of Mr. W. H. 


Gladstone, M.P., and Hon. Mrs. Gladstone 
was baptised. A small family circle, com- 
prising the Prime Minister and Mrs. Glad- 
stone, Lord Blantyre and Hon. Mary Stuart, 
Lady Lyttelton, Lady Frederick Cavendish, 
Hon. C. L. Lyttelton, Mr. and Hon. Mrs. 
W. H. Gladstone, attended the christening. 
The sponsors were Lord Blantyre, Hon. 
Lady Baird, and Lady Frederick Cavendish. 
rector of 


infant taking the names of Evelyn Catharine. 

The Prime Minister and Mrs. Gladstone 
entertained Count Munster, Prince Lobanoff, 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Bath, Earl 
and Countess Sydney, the Earl of Cork, the 
Earl of Kenmare, Lord Carlingford, the Hon. 
C. L. Lyttelton, the Hon. Mary Stuart, Sir T. 
Brassey, M.P., Mr. W. H. Gladstone, M.P., 
and Mr. W. B. Richmond at dinner at tho 
right hon. gentleman’s official residence in 
Downing-street on Saturday evening. 

The death is announced of the Hon. George 
Edgcumbe, uncle to the Earl of Mount- 
Edgcumbe, which took place on Saturday 
night at his residence, Stone Hall, Stone- 
house. The deceased gentleman, who was 
born in 1800, was attacked with paralysis 
about a week since, and never rallied. He 
was formerly in the diplomatic service. 


a 


THE FEARNEAUX FRAUDS. 
EXTRAORDINARY CONFESSION BY THE PRISONER. 


Revelations of a more startling character 
than any which have already been published 
with regard te the woman Fearneaux were 
made on Sunday, confirming the belief pre- 
viously entertained by the police that Fear- 
neaux was not the only person who profited 
by the extensive frauds. On the other hand, 
they tend to show that some of the self- 
styled victims were either confederates in a 
great conspiracy, or, knowing of the frauds, 
deliberately levied black mail upon the 
woman. The letters in the hands of the 
authorities prove conclusively that several 
persons, instead of being ‘‘ ruined body and 
soul,” have been continually receiving money 
from Fearneaux. There are 300 letters from 
one person, nearly every one acknowledging 
the receipt of various sums from 7s. or 8s. to 
30s. Another person who has bitterly com- 
plained of being a “‘ victim” is now shown 
to have been a great gainer rather than a 
loser in consequence of his acquaintance with 
Fearneaux. It is also clear that several in- 
dividuals only pretended to believe that the 
woman was ‘‘ Lord Clinton,” and this with 
the view of getting money. Fearneaux’s 
servant states most positively that many of 
the Birmingham ‘‘ victims ” were fully aware 
that her mistress was a woman ; and, indeed, 
the discoveries already made seem to show 
that it was only with regard to their own 
pecuniary profit that several persons kept up, 
or tried to keep up, the deception. 

On Sunday afternoon Detective Cooper 
broke the seals, and opened some letters 
found upon the prisoner addressed to Lord 
Coleridge, which it was at first intended to 
deliver to his lordship personally. Four of 
them had been intercepted by Fearneaux. 
The most important was a full and extra- 
ordinary confossion, dated April 23, 1881, and 
the envelope containing it is addressed, ‘‘ To 
Lord Coleridge, and for no person else, from 
F. de Fearneaux.” It runs as follows :— 

“I declare that not one person has had any 
hand, act, or part in what I have done. My 
mother is innocent of any such thing. I ad- 
mit I am myself the sole perpetrator, but not 
with any dishonest idea, for I was trying to 
get into some honest appointment, and I 
would have paid all justly up with 5 per cent. 
interest. All who hear of this must not be- 
lieve I have had all the money. I acknow- 
ledge I have not had more than the two- 
hundredth part. It is all interest, and the 
moneys that James Gething got to bring me 
he never gave me full, but would tell me to 
acknowledge so much more than he gave me 
to Mr. Beynon, and he either ient the money 
or kept it. He did not act honestly in his 
dealings with me and Mr. Beynon. I sin- 
cerely beg the pardon of those whose names 
I have used, and declare I did not do it with 
a dishonest motive, and it is spite which has 
led Gething to do what he has. The demands 
upon me for these and the others of the Bir- 
mingham people were more than I could 
stand. I was fetched away from Prestwich Asy- 
lum, where I was content, and earning sufficient 
for self and mother’s requirements. I was 
harassed with friends while I was there, and 
fetched from it at last as from a situation. At 
Buckingham I was offered these loans by 
Gething. I never asked for such a thing. I 
never did. I swear these statements to 
be the truth. I regret this trouble for my 
mother’s sake, and my dear friend also, who 
has been the only one who ever told me I did 
wrong in anything. Oh! had I only the 
courage to have told her of what I was doing, 
all this misery would have been saved me. 
I have been told my friends never told my 
mother. Mother thought it was money 
coming through Miss Boles, her aunt, and 
that I had got leave to get sufficient. She 
never knew : she does not know all this now. 
I write this fully believing I shall not live to 
see another week. I am ill, too ill. May 
God have mercy upon my poor mother, and 
raise up friends for her, and heal her 
broken heart, and may God heal the 
heart of my poor friend, for I cannot 
ever repay her what I owe her, and I can 
only hope we shall meet in that better land. 
God sees, and He knows all secrets and all 
hearts. He knows I ama bad, loose, vile 
character. My fault has been doing this, and 
being a tool in the hands of such men as 
James Gething. As long as he could get cash 
from me, and of what I got, he did not do 
this act. I am sorry for Mr. Beynon. I did 
never mean to wrong him.—(Signed) Frep. 
DE FEARNEAUX.” 

At the same time was discovered a letter 
which affords amusing proof of the complete 
deception of the Liverpool money-lender. It 
is one addressed to Lord Coleridge by Mr. 8. 
Auerbach, of 33, Stafford-street, Liverpool, 
under date January 16 last, and read :—‘ I 
am in receipt of your lordship’s letter of the 
14th inst. In reply I beg respectfully to re- 
mind your lordship that in my former letter 
I expressed my willingness to continue to 
make advances to your lordship’s client with 
your lordship’s consent. I was not aware 
that Miss Fearneaux was again short of cash, 
she not having made further applications to 
me. However, I went to her house to-day 
and made her an advance of £100 net, re- 
questing the honour of an early interview with 
your lordship. This will certainly be a great 
satisfaction to me. I need take up very little 
of your lordship’s valuable time.—I have the 
honour to remain, yours (obediently, S. 


AUERBACH.” 
Å- 


VANITY FAIRINGS. 

The present Lord Londsdale is in a very 
extraordinary and entirely unprecedented 
osition with regard to the estates to which 
e is supposed to have succeeded. As a 
matter of fact he has not succeeded to the 
estates at all, but only to the title ; for during 
tho late Earl’s lifetime the present Lord, then 
Hugh Lowther, sold his reversion to the pro- 
perty to his elder brother. Tho sale, which 
was effected upon a due and exact valuation 
of the relative probabilities, was made for a 
very small sum, and the effect of it was that 
the life-interest in the estates, which the pre- 
sent Earl would otherwise have had, became 
the property of the late Earl, and was dis- 

osed of absolutely by the late Earl’s will. 
Now the late Earl has left this interest to 
certain trustees—of whom Mr. James Low- 
ther is one—with an almost unlimited power 
as to its disposal ; and the result is that, with 
the exception of his younger son's portion 
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and the sum received for his reversion, the 
present Earl will practically be a pensioner 
re Mr. James Lowther and the i trus- 
ees. 

As it is currently reported that Lord 
Charles Hamilton, the only brother of the 
Duke of Hamilton and the heir-presumptive 
to the title, is about to marry the daughter of 
Prince Pignatelli, I think that some official 
contradiction ought to be forthcoming ; for 
Lord Charles Hamilton married some time 
ago Madame Paskiewitch, whose first hus- 
band was a nephew of that Russian General 
who treated the Poles with so much gentle 
consideration. I have not heard that this 
marriage, which was contracted at Venice, 
has been declared void by the Pope, as was 
that of Lord Charles’s sister with the Here- 
ditary Prince of Monaco, or by the Czar in 
his capacity of Head of the Russian Church ; 
and it was only the other day that Lord and 
Lady Charles Hamilton were living happily 
together in Corsica. 

Irs. Charles Wyndham, the widow of that 
late Colonel Wyndham who, after quitting 
the Scots Greys, held for many years an ap- 
pointment in the Tower of London, has died 
at Hampton Court Palace. Thus a set of 
apartments becomes vacant, unless, indeed, 
her Majesty should allow Miss Wyndham to 
retain those hitherto held by Mrs. Wyndham. 
There are precedents for such an arrange- 
ment. 

There is not much gaiety in prospect at 
present, but at this time of year impromptu 
dances are often arranged at the last moment, 
and. are not the least pleasant of the gay 
amusements of the day. 

So many people are abroad, and so many 
still in their country places, that Society at 
present can only be limited. Now that the 
rush to the meeting of Parliament is over, it 
becomes very apparent that more than half 
the Members have not brought up their fami- 
lies, and do not propose doing so just yet. 
Easter falls rather early this year, and as the 
Queen has announced her project of passing 
the month previous abroad, it is understood 
that there will be no Court festivities or real 
season till Eastertide is past and over. 

The stopping of the Cottesmore Hounds, 
though a great disappointment to the men, 
has been of immense service to hounds and 
to horses, which have had a very hard long 
time of it since the beginning of an almost 
unbroken season. 

The Empress of Austria has been fortunate 
in her weather this year, though not lucky in 
sport. She has had one or two really blank 
days, and corn is so unusually forward that 
farmers already begin to groan ‘‘’Ware 
wheat.” Hunting men feel that the chase is 
not quite so noble and free a sport as of yore, 
when the farmer in his top-boots was the 
foremost in the chase, when his jolly red face 
beamed on the scene, and his loudest tones 
cheered on the riders as they dashed through 
his best fences and tore over his most pro- 
mising young wheat. 

Illness prevails a good deal just now. 
Bronchitis and congestion of the lungs have 
already had many victims, whilst on all sides 
measles or scarlatina seem to abound. The 
faculty say that frost is needed to clear the 
atmosphere and brace the constitution.— 
Vanity Fair. 


MUSIC. 


The popularity of Gounod’s Faust was again 
attested on Saturday night, when her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre was insufficiently large to ac- 
commodate all the applicants for admission to 
hear the first performance of the work this 
season by the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 
The greatest pains had evidently been taken 
to secure a good performance of Gounod’s 
masterpiece, and the opera went well from 
beginning to end, under the able direction of 
Signor Randegger. In the rôle of Marguerite, 
Mme. Fernandez-Bentham, after a long and 
successful operatic career on the Continent, 
made her renirée before English amateurs, 
and met with a favourable reception. Her 
voice appears to have gained increase of 
power since she was last heard in London, 
and she acts better than formerly. That her 
intonation was sometimes defective may pro- 
bably have arisen from the nervousness under 
which she was obviously labouring, and her 
next appearance will be awaited with plea- 
sure. Miss Yorke, as Siebel, deservedly won 
the favour of the entire audience ; and Miss 
Giulia Warwick was an exceptionally good 
Martha, her excellent voice giving special 
charm to the quartett in the garden scene. 
Mr. Barton M‘Guckin, in the réle of Faust, 
achieved a decided success. His command 
of high notes enabled him to attack with ease 
the upper notes in ‘‘ Salve Dimora,” the 
‘ Garden Scene” duet, and the trio with 
Valentine and Mephistophiles. Mr. M‘Guckin 
not only sang, but acted well, and Faust is 
certainly the best róle in which he has 
appeared before the London public. Mr. 
Ludwig (Valentine) sang with his usual power 
of expression. Mr. Snazelle was a satis- 
factory Mephistophiles, and Mr. Leahy an 
efficient Wagner. The Soldiers’ Chorus was 
heartily encored, and vigorous attempts were 
made to obtain repetitions of other portions 
of the opera. These attempts were defeated 
by the firmness of will exhibited by Signor 
Kandegger, who thereby earned the thanks 
of enlightened amateurs. The mise en scéne 
was admirable, and the opera has rarely been 
better placed on the stage. 

An English adaptation, by Mr. J. P. Jack- 
son, of Herr Richard Wagner’s Tannhauser 
was successfully produced on Tuesday night, 
with a splendid mise en scène and a ape} 
cast, including Mme. Valleria—who realise 
a brilliant success in the róle of Elizabeth— 
Mr. Ludwig (Wolfram), Mr. Pope (the Land- 
grave), and Herr Anton Schott (Tannhauser). 
The minor parts were well filled, and Miss 
Burns as Venus sang and acted charmingly. 
The opera—barring a few unimportant slips 
—went well, under the direction of Signor 
Randegger, and was so enthusiastically wel- 
comed by the large audience that it is to be 
regretted so few repetitions of it can be given 
this season, which will terminate March 4th. 

Sir Julins Benedict’s delightful and ever 
welcome Irish opera, The Lily of Killarney, 
was produced on Thursday last with great 
success, under the masterly direction of Mr. 
John Pew. Miss Gaylord repeated her 
former vocal and histrionic triumph in the 
rôle of Eıly O'Connor, Miss Yorke (Mrs. 
Cregan), and Miss Giulia Warwick (Ann 
Chute) acquitted themselves admirably, and 
Mr. Packard (Hardress), Mr. Crotty (Danny 
Mann), and especially Mr. Chas. Lyall 
(Myles) merited the hearty applause that was 
showered upon them. The popular melodies 


which adorn the opera seemed as fresh as. 


ever, and were received with genuine and 
hearty applause.—Observer. 

The fifteenth public concert of the Bach 
Choir Society (and the first of the current 
season) was given on Thursday last at St. 
James’s Hall, under the direction of Mr. Otto 
Goldschmidt. The programme included specie 
mens of ecclesiastical music by Bach, Byrd, 
Sir F. G. Ouseley, and Palestrina, and the 
Missa Papa Marcelli of the last named com- 
poser (never before heard in any concert room 
in this country) was a special attraction. This 
noble work has for more than three hundred 
years been a model of ecclesiastical style, and 
is performed annually, on a | Saturday, in 
the private chapel of the Pope. It was written 
after the Council of Trent, in the year 1562, 
had decreed that an immediate reform in 
church music was indispensable, and that 
secular tunes and songs should no longer be 
permitted in the services of the church. A 
proposal was made to restrict church music 
to the Gregorian plain chant ; but this sweep- 
ing change was averted by Palestrina, who 
composed three masses in strict ecclesiastical 
style. All three were accepted as models of 
style by a council of cardinals, and the third, 
the Missa Pape Marcelli, was performed before 
the Pope in the Sistine Chapel, June 28, 1565, 
since which date it has held its place as a 
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standard by which to jadge the ecclesiastico 1 
writings of other composers. On Thursday 
last it was carefully and well executed, under 
the skilful direction of Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, 
and was listened to with genuine pleasure by 
musicians who had previously only known it 
from perusal of the score, as well as by the 
cultivated amateurs by whom the Bach Choir 
Society is supported. Its early. repetition 
would be welcomed. 


—_—-- 


THE DRAMA. 


> TOLE’S THEATRE. 
Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. ‘Byron’s 
new comedy was not ready for the first night 
of Toole’s Theatre, and that the programme 
was made up of familiar materials, the fee 
christened and re-constructed place of entéer- 
tainment opened on Thursday last with Svery 
pomana indication of success, and with the 
ullest promise of a prosperous future. This 
was, indeed, small matter for surprise. -Mr. 
Toole is one of a few fortunate actors‘whom 
the public is prepared to go and see without 
any reference to the characters and pieces in 
which they appear. People go to ‘sae 
Toole ”—to renew their acquaintance witha 
mirth-provoking individuality, to laugh over 
jokes whether new or old, to enjoy a genial 
humour which for them cannot grow’ stale. 
It is this special characteristic of the 
comedian’s popularity which lends some sort 
of fitness to the arrangement—a novel one in 
this country—by which his theatre is in future 
to be called by his own name. The only 
awkward thing is that at Toole’s Theatre 
playgoerswill always expect tofind Toole, and 
must sometimes be disappointed unless his 
numerous provincial admirers are to lose 
sight of him altogether. This, however, is a 
question of managerial policy into which we 
certainly need not enter. The many improve- 
ments which have during the past six months 
been effected at the Folly have already been 
deseribed in these columns. It will be suf- 
ficient to note that the house is now turned 
into a really commodious and handsome little 
theatre, amply provided with exits, if not 
actually, as the manager suggested in his 
amusing speech, with a separate door for 
each member of the audience. Of the pere 
formance it is sufficient to say that the old- 
fashioned fun of Paul Pry proved as 
acceptable as ever. Mr. Toole’s version of 
the fussy busy-body is thoroughly his own, 
founded though it is directly upon the tra- 
ditions left by his famous predecessors in the 
art. It accentuates the genuine good- 
umour of the mischief-maker, and thereby 
brightens the dull effect of many of his sayin 
and doings. The arrangement by which the 
comedy is now played in three acts gives 
comparatively little prominence to the minor 
characters; but for the due presentation of 
most of these Mr. Toole’s company is capitally 
suited. Thus for the irascible Colonel ardy, 
and the scheming Mrs. Scuttle, Mr. John 
Billington and Miss Emily Thorne are happily 
at hand, whilst Mr. E. D. Ward, Mr. Garden, 
Mr. Shelton, Miss Effie Liston, and Miss 
Eliza Johnstone, all do good work. That 
old-established favourite Domestic Economy 
concludes the programme. It should be added 
that Mr. Toole intends during the season to 
bring out new pieces by Mr. Byron, Mr. Bur- 
nand, and Mr. Reece.—dObserver. 


COURT. 

It is to bo foared, says the Observer, that 
the unfavourable verdict pronounced upon 
The Manager on its production at the Court 
Theatre is not likely to be revoked. There 
is much clever work in the piece; there are 
two undeniably amusing scenes, and there are 
some striking bits of ‘‘ comic” character. 
But, as a whole, the piece has not sufficient 
back bone of dramatic interest, even fora 
farcical comedy of the bustling and extravagant 
order. Moreover, it seems to us to be pro- 
duced at the wrong theatre; it is not what 
one naturally looks for at the Court under 
its present management. It need scarcely be 
said that Mr. Burnand leaves in The Manager 
nothing of what which is objectionable in 
Le Mari de la Débutante. But his determina- 
tion to accomplish this shuts him out from the 
expedients employed by MM. Meilhac and 
Halévy to supplement the deficiencies to 
their plot. He is driven, therefore, to the 
wearisome elaboration of purely farcial 
‘‘ business,” and to dangerous experiments 
with the patience of his audience. The per- 
formance of the play by the Court company 
yields several surprises, prominent amongst 
which is Mr. Clayton’s appearance in a 
completely new light as the vulgar Govern- 
ment official who in the intervals of his du 
as registrar of marriages conducts the Palla- 
dium Theatre. Mr. Clayton, admirably dis- 
guised, throws real humour into this 
impersonation. Another unexpected hit is 
made by Miss Measor in the rather thankless 
róle of a deaf charwoman, to assume which 
she is eontent to wholly sink her identity. 
Mr. G. W. Anson, as the Cockney bridegroom 
who is so seriously annoyed by his 
wife’s proceedings after her visit to 
the registrar’s office, is only asked to do 
what she has often done before. But 
this he does in the spirit of broad fun which 
alone can make such wild exaggerations ace 
ceptable. Mr. H. Kemble, as the fatuous Mr. 
Justice Bunby ; Mr. D. G. Boucicault, as an 
influential theatrical busybody; Miss Linda 
Dietz, as a troublesome prima donna ; and 
Miss Lottie Venne, as her amateur substitute, 
all struggle hard to give animation and variety 
to the representation. In this they, together 
with many other members of the extensive 
cast, are fairly successful. But they fail, 
through no fault of their own, to weld a series 
of exceedingly comic details into a really 
entertaining whole. It is a pity, for the com- 
pany is a strong one, and the author has 
evidently taken great pains with his work. 
The simple fact of the matter is that MM. 
Meilhac and Halévy’s original work is not 
suited to the purpose for which it is here em- 
ployed, and that the labour spent upon it was 
almost sure to be wasted. The little play by 
Mr. D. G. Boucicault, which commences the 
evening here, is in a very different vein. The 
subject of My Little Girl, which is borrowed 
from Messrs. Besant and Rice’s story, is self- 
sacrifice—the sacrifice which a middle-aged 
guardian so often has to make when his 
beloved ward grows up. In this instance the 
man’s grief at yielding up to younger hands 
the girl whom he had hoped to make his wife 
is very tenderly treated, and Mr. Boucicault’s 
début as a playwright is decidedly promising. 
He and Miss Measor represent the youthful 
lovers, but the burden of the sentimental 
labour falls upon the capable shoulders of 
Mr. Clayton, whilst Miss Carlotta Addison 
makes an old lady of calm and delightful 
aspect. 


The Vaudeville is drawing good houses 
with the oxpenaively revived School for Scane 
dal. The Opera Comique is still running 
Mother-in-Law. The Mascotte is running @ 
successful career at the Cemedy Theatre. 
The Black Crook continues to flourish at the 
Alhambra. At the Criterion The Great Die 
vorce Case proves a renewed attraction. The 
Savoy indicates that Patience is not yet exe 
hausted. The pantomime of Mother Bunch is 
withdrawn from the Surrey to make room 
for the drama of The Green Lanes of England, 
The pantomimes are still running at Sangers’ 
Amphitheatre, the Standard, Britannia, Gree 
cian, etc. At Sadler's Wells the drama af 
Faithful Heart remains the chief reliance of 
Mr. Mat. Robson’s management. At the Phil- 
harmonic Theatre on Sg jos: f night a benefit 
was given in aid of the Mansion House Fund 
for the relief of the persecuted Jews in Rus- 
sia. With next week will terminate the sea< 
son of Hengler’s Grand Cirque. 

The Royal Avenue Theatre is now so far 
advanced towards completion that the date for 
its opening is fixed. This is the 11th March, 
and the piece to be played is Madame Favart, 
with M. Marius an iss St. John in theig 
original parts. 

Miss Hilda Hilton, having been ordered by 
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MR. BRADLAUGH AND THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 


The majority of the House were com- 
pletely taken by surprise, on Tuesday, at 
the open violation of the authority of the 
House and of the Speaker by Mr. Brad- 
laugh. Lord Randolph Churchill was the 
first to submit a rather carelessly-worded 
motion for a new writ, on the ground that 
Mr. Bradlaugh had vacated his seat by 
sitting without previously taking the oath. 
The Attorney-General pointed out the legal 
difficuliies involved. It was not certain 
that Mr. Bradiaugh’s improvised oath was 
not sufficient to satisfy the statute. The 
statute, again, was directed against 
members who sat ‘‘during a debate” 
without previously taking the oath. There 
was no question before the House at the 
time, and consequently it might be argued 
that Mr. Bradlaugh had not rendered him- 
self liable to the penalties of the statute. 
Mr. Gladstone added his advice in favour 
of proceeding with deliberation. Dr. 
Lyons eventually gave notice of his inten- 
tion to move ‘‘ that Mr. Bradlaugh having 
been guilty of a profanation, he is declared 
to be incapable of sitting in Parliament, 
and that he be discharged from further at- 
tendance." This motion, equivalent to a 
proposal of expulsion, was favourably re- 
ceived, and, the debate having been ad- 
journed, will possibly be agreed to by the 
House. In the meanwhile, it may 
be well to point out what are the 
issues raised by this scandalous piece of 
Parliamentary indecorum. First, is Mr. 
Bradlaugh's informal repetition of the 
words of the oath a taking of the oath ? 
Secondly, if itis not, has Mr. Bradlaugh 
wacated his seat and rendered himself 
Tiable to pecuniary penalties? Thirdly, is 
the attempt to take the oath such an 
affront to the House as will warrant 
punishment? Upon the last question 
there can be little doubt that Mr. Brad- 
laugh deserves and Parliament is entitled 
to inflict punishment of some sort. Mr. 
Bradlaugh is refused permission to take 
the oath, and in the face and in defiance of 
the whole House he advances to the table 
and goes through the form which the 
House had declared in his lips would be a 
farce. Whether it would be most expe- 
dient to visit Mr. Bradlaugh'’s conduct 
with expulsion, or to select some chastise- 
ment less congenial to Mr. Bradlaugh 
himself, will be a matter for the conside- 
ration of the House. Most persons will 
be disposed to agree that Mr. Bradlaugh's 
action will have damaged him immensely 
in the opinion even of his friends and, as 
he may find, of the electors of his consti- 
tuency. But the worst of it is that Mr. 
Bradtaugh's detriment is achieved at the 
expense of the dignity of the House. 
We would ask, further, what guarantee 
there is against the repetition of 
these scenes and against the revi- 
vag of the difficulties which led to them. 
Mr. Bradlaugh may be expelled, and he 
may fail to secure re-election for North- 
ampton. But there is nothing to prevent 
anotker constituency adopting Mr. Brad- 
laugh, or, failing him, an analogue of Mr. 
Bradlaugh. There is no prospect of rest, 
ía fact, from these interminable scenes of 
confusion and indecorum unless a bill 
should be passed to obviate their re- 
curreace. In jostling with Mr. Brad- 
laugh, the House gets the worst of it. 
Why allow a state of things to continue in 
which it is possible to jostle with Mr. 
Bradlaugh or another of his opinions ?— 
Zimes. 


The Standard says:—Mr. Bradlaugh 
has again, and under circumstances of 
-aggravated novelty, taken the law into his 
-own hands. It will be for the House to 
‘meet this outrage by a becoming exhibi- 
ition of courage and spirit, and to defini- 
tively reject from its body a person who 
shows himself so little capable of comply- 
img with the recognised rules of English 
public life. Mr. Bradlaugh on Tuesday 
filled the cup of his offences against Parlia- 
mentary decorum and national sentiment 
to overflowing. The contemptible dodge 
—there is no other word for it—by 
which he attempted to take his seat is 
infinitely more discreditable than the dis- 
play of physical strength to which he 
resorted last session. Then he risked 
something; yesterday he risked nothing. 
iHe took an insolent and scandalous ad- 
wantage of the tolerance accorded to him 
lby the House, and in virtue of which he 
‘occupies a seat on the cross benches below 
‘the bar. The step required nothing more 
‘than wanton effrontery. It was unre- 
. deemed by any touch of even the coarsest 
intrepidity. By a subterfuge that the 
lowest of smart attorneys would scorn, 
Mr. Bradlaugh made a show of taking the 
Oath. He was not prohibited from doing 
-g0, because he acted with a suddenness 
-which surprised the House, and in a man- 
ner which, when they read of the incident 
.of Tuesday, will outrage the feelings of all 
-gections of the public.. The general ver- 
«dict, we are convinced, will be that, what- 
„ever claim to consideration Mr. Bradlaugh 
imay have had, he has irretrievably for- 
4eited. The English people in the case 
‘even of the meanest men, like to see fair 
pilay, and have no objection to a stand-up 
t. But then they expect that the play 
hall be fair all round, and they resent 
ímüjgnantly such pitiful trickery as ie 
exhibited by Mr. Bradlaugh on "a ay. 
But while there can be no srt 
that the House of Commons hi 
receive the sanction of public 
Ppinion if it were to proceed sum- 
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marily to expel Mr. Bradlaugh, the position 
which he legally occupies, after the mon- 
strous travesty of Tuesday, is by no means 
clear. That he took the oath, in one sense, 
is as certain as that the manner in which 
he took it was not in accordance with the 
formalities of the House, which require 
that the oath shall be ‘‘ solemnly and pub- 
licly made and subscribed.” The Attorney- 
General declined to express an opinion 
‘ whether what the member for North- 
ampton had done had been a taking 
of the oath” within the meaning of the 
Statute. ‘‘The House,” he continued, 
‘had prescribed no manner in which it 
should be taken, except that it should be 
taken. at the table. Whether all the cən- 
ditions as to the taking of the oath had 
been fulfilled, in face of the resolution that 
Mr. Bradlaugh should not take it,” Sir 
Henry James refused to say. The occa- 
sion’of these remarks was a motion of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, declaring that a va- 
cancy had occurred in the borough of 
Northampton, and charging Mr. Bradlaugh 
with having ‘‘ since his election sat in the 
House of Commons without having taken 
or subscribed the Oath, according to law.” 
This resolution was, of course, equivalent 
to one for Mr. Bradlaugh's expulsion, and 
the House of Commons was well advised 
in adjourning the debate. 


The Daily News observes:—Mr. Brad- 
laugh has of course put himself in a false 
position by his direct disobedience to a 
resoiution of the House. He has put into 
the hands of his opponents a strong 
weapon. The House might proceed to ex- 
pel him on the ground of this disobedi- 
ence. On the other hand it is possible 
that he may be found to have le-ally com- 
plied with the obligation of the statute by 
taking the oath by surprise in the face of 
the whole House. Mr. Labouchere ap- 
pealed for delay in order that the legal 
point might be tried; but Mr. Gladstone 
pointed out with great force, as the At- 
torney-General had already intimated, that 
the question raised of insult to the House 
differed entirely from, and must not be 
confounded with, Mr. Bradlaugh's legal 
position. As to the insult, it seems to us 
that the House has on former occasions 
received greater provocation from Mr. 
Bradlaugh than that which he offered on 
Tuesday. His manner at least was re- 
spectful, and there was a novel accent of 
timidity instead of defiance in his voice. 
Mr. Gladstone, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, has promised to consider what 
course can be taken in the entirely novel 
circumstances in which the House is 
placed ; but they have a right to ask that 
Sir Stafford Northcote and his friends, 
who have led the House into this vexa- 
tious difficulty, should themselves indicate 
some means of possible extrication from it. 

a 


THE RUSSO-GERMAN CRISIS. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Standard 
telegraphed on Tuesday night :— 

The excitement produced throughout Ger- 
many by General Skobelelf's anti-German 
speeches continues unabated. If there was 
one thing which could have allayed the na- 
tional indignation and alarm, it was a prompt, 
candid, and unmistakeable disavowal of 
Skobeleff's insults by the Government of the 
Czar. If, moreover, there was one thing 
which, in German official and non-official 
circles, was this morning regarded as certain, 
it was that in the course of the day we should 
hear that such a full, plain, and prompt re- 
pudiation had actually been made by Russia. 
Such being the universal feeling here, it is 
difficult to exaggerate the profound dismay 
and indignation produced by the news re- 
ceived this afternoon from St. Petersburg re- 
specting the lukewarm and half-hearted 
explanations published by the Russian official 
papers The hope that the Czar would, 
without delay, administer a pointed rebuke to 
the offender, and thus soothe the wounded 
susceptibilities of the German nation, has 
been egregiously disappointed. And this dis- 
appointment, in its effects, is almost equiva- 
lent to the infliction of another actual insult. 
Moreover, everything we hear only contri- 
butes to aggravate the popular excitement, 
and widen the breach which has been so wan- 
tonly made between the two by far most 
powerful and populous Empires of the Euro- 

ean Continent. One day we learn that a 

ussian Consul in one of the Balkan Princi- 
palities has, if anything, out-Heroded Herod, 
and huried against Germany and Germany’s 
ally insults grosser than those so heedlessly 
flung in the same direction by the ablest 
General in the Russian service. Another day 
we hear of Russian statesmen intriguing with 
parties in Hungary and endeavouring to 
weaken Austria by seducing them from their 
allegiance to her, aiming to attain this end by 
encouraging the hare-brained * Party of In- 
dependence ” in the almost inconceivable folly 
from which it derives at once its name and its 
condemnation. Such indirect blows at Gere 
many, through her ally, naturally only tend to 
deepen the prevailing bitterness. 


——____—__- 
EGYPT AND THE POWERS. 


The following document was signed by 
the Controllers-General, MM. de Bligniéres 
and Colvin, at Cairo, on the 6th inst.:— 

‘* When the decrees regulating the powers 
of the Controllers were promulgated the real 
power belonged to the Khedive, and by dele- 

ation to his Ministers. If the Controllers- 
Daorn were confined to the right of giving 
advice it was to be presumed that their advice 
would receive just appreciation. This ex- 
pectation has been realized, and the financial 
situation of the country, which was so grave 
two years ago, is now as prosperous. But 
since then the power has shifted. It now 
belongs to the Chamber of Delegates and to 
several military chiefs whose influence the 
eChamber submits to. This profound alteration 
in the institutions of the country has been 
effected gradually. The authority of the 
Khedive and his Ministers, shaken by the 
military riot of February 1, 1880, has been 
getting daily weaker. Things have come to 
such a pass that a Chamber of Delegates 
which under the reign of the ex-Khedive 
gave many proofs of servility, adhering 
to the most iniquitous and fatal financial 
measures, does not hesitate now to de- 
mand rights incompatible with the social 
condition of the country. It has gone the 
length of obliging the Khedive to change the 
Ministry which enjoyed his confidence, and 
under the pressure of several of€cers, of 
forcing on him as Premier the Minister of 
War. The Khedive's power no longer 
exists. In these new conditions it little 
matters whether the intention is affirmed or 
not of not iaterfering with the powers of tho 
Controllers. By the very force of things they 
become inefficient when confronted not with 
the Khedive and Ministers freely appointed 
by him, but with a Chamber and an army. 
The Khedive and the Ministers he appointed 
could not assume towards public opinion and 
foreign Governments the responsibility of 
measures to which the Controllers-General 
objected in the reports they had a right to 
publish. This was the sole sanction of our 
powers. It has thus far sufficed ; but it be- 
comes perfectly illusory confronted with the 
Ministers of the Chamber and the army, who 
will only be accessible to the influence of 
the officers and delegates from whom they 
derive their powers. In fact, it has 
come to this already, for the Ministry which 
has just been formed ig about, notwith- 
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standing the formal opposition of the Con- 
trollers-General, to give the Chamber the 
right of voting the Budget. It must, more- 
over, not be forgotten that Sherif Pasha’s 
Ministry only fell because it would not disre- 
gard the opposition offered by the English 
aud French Governments to the claim- put 
forward by the Chamber to vote the Budget. 
To accept accomplished facts is, therefore, 
to accept the most serious outrage which 
has been committed against the. ioflience of 
England and France ; positively to annihilate 
the influence of the Controllers, who have no 
authority-but that which they derive from 
their Governments. It would be a profound 
illusion not herein to see the prelude of a 
serics of measures which will not leave stand- 
ing any of the reforms introduced in the 
course of late years. The days may already 
be foreseen when the financial disorders 
which were remedied by the Commission of 
Inquiry and Commission of Liquidation will 
reappear.” 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 


‘Winpsor Castle, Tvespay. 


The Queen drove out yesterday afternoon, 
attended by the Dowager Duchess of Rox- 
burghe and the Hon. Frances Drummond; 
and Princess Beatrice walked out attended 
by Mile. Noréle. Major-General Sir Evelyn 
Wood, K.C B., arrived at the Castle yester- 
day afternoon, and was introduced to her Ma- 
jesty’s presence by Lord Thurlow (Lord ic 
cag A preceded by Sir Albert Woods, 
Garter King of Arms, bearing the insignia of 
Knight Grand Cross of the Order of St. Mi- 
chael and St. George, and was invested by the 
Queen with the insignia of a Knight Grand 
Cross of the Order. The Duke of Con- 
naught was present with her Majesty during 
the ceremony. Major-General Sir Evelyn 
Wood, G.C M.G., and Lieutenant-General 
the Right Hon. Sir H. Ponsonby, K.C.B., 
had the honour of being included in her Ma- 
jesty’s dinner party. The Queen walked out 
this morning, attended by the Hon. Horatia 
Stopford. Viscount Torrington and Cap- 
tain Edwards, R.E., have succeeded Lord 
Thurlow and Colonel the Hon. A. Liddell as 
Lord and Groom in Waiting. 


The Prince of Wales, attended by the Hon. 
H. Tyrwhitt Wilson, was present at the 
christening, in St. James’s Palace on Tues- 
day, of the eldest son of the Earl and Countess 
of Roscbery, and stood sponsor to him. His 
Royal Highness dined with the Earl of Rose- 
bery at Lansdowne House in the evening. 
The Empress Eugénie visited the Prince and 
Princess of Wales on Tuesday. 

The Prince of Wales honoured the Earl of 
Rosebery by his company at dinner on Tues- 
day at Lansdowne Hoss, Berkeley-square 
There were present to meet the Prince—The 
Duke of Cleveland, the Marquis of Hartington, 
M.P., Earl Granville, K.G.. Earl Spencer, 
K.G., the Earl of Kimberley, the Earl of 
Northbrook, Earl Stanhope, Earl Sydney, 
Lord Carrington, Lord Elcho, the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P., the Right Hon. Sir 
W. V. Harcourt, M P., Colonel ths Hon. E. 
Primrose, Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, 
Mr. Christopher Sykes, M.P., Mr. Alfred de 
Rothschild. Mr. W. H. Russell, the Rev. W. 
Rogers, Mr. F. Knollys, Mr. Samuel, Mr. 
Cockerell, Mr. Calcraft, and the Hon. H. T. 
Tyrwhitt Wilson (in waiting on the Prince 
of Wales). 

The Duke and Duchess of Bedford enter- 
tained the Princess Mary Adelaida (Duchess 
of Teck) and the Duke of Teck at dinner at 
their residence in Eaton-square on Tuesday 
evening, when there were present to meet 
the distinguished guests the Duke and 
Duchess of Abercorn and Lady Georgiana 
Hamilton, the Earl and Countess of Sefton, 
the Countess Spencer, the Earl of Fife, the 
Earl of Dalhousie, Lord Cremorne, Colonel 
Hon. F. Bridgeman, Colonel Digby, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Baring, and Mr. Charteris. 
Later they received a small and early party. 

The Ea:l and Countess of Malmesbury 
have left Heron Court for Bath. His lord- 
ship is under treatment for acute gout. 

Bishop Claughton, the Archdeacon of Lon- 
don and Chaplain-General uf the Forces, is 
at present unable to fulfil his duties as canon 
in residence at St. Paul’s owing to indisposi- 
tion. The archdeacon, since his return from 
his diocese of Colombo, Ceylon, has been a 
frequent preacher in London, and taken most 
of the confirmations for the bishop. This, 
combined with his duties of chaplain-general, 
has resulted in a strain upon his constitu- 
tion. 

Lord and Lady Lamington and the Hon- 
Violet Cochrane Baillie have arrived at 26, 
Wilton-crescent, from Belvoir Castle. 

Lord Norton continues confined to his 
room with an attack of gout. He is under 
the care of Dr. Erichsen and Dr. Lavies. 

Elza Lady Prescott died on Monday at her 
residence ia Graftonestreet. The deceased 
lady was the youngest daughter of Mr. Henry 
Hillier, and married the late Sir George 
William Prescott, Bart. (his second wife) in 
July, 1845, and was left a widow in April, 
1850, and was mother of the present baronet, 
Sir George Rendlesham Prescott., 

The Hon. Robert and Mrs. Milnes have 
arrived at Somerset House, Park-lane. 

Sir Charles Wyke, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., re- 
turned to Bolton-row ou Tuesday from Tor- 
quay. 


———— ee ee 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ITEMS. 
(FROM THE ‘‘ DAILY NEWS.”) 


There is a general feeling of resentment in 
the House of Commons against the course 
taken by Mr. Bradlaugh on Tuesday night. 
Atthe same time there is an equally wide- 
spread impression that it will be difficult to 
challenge his legal position as a duly-sworn 
member. There is nothing in any Statute 
relating tothe Parliamentary Oath that directs 
it shall be administered by the Clerk at the 
Table or by any other official of the House. 
The document which Mr. Bradlaugh signed 
and left upon the table of the House of Com- 
mons last night turned out to be a copy of 
the Parliamentary Oath. The manuscript was 
subsequertly taken possession of by Lord 
Randolph Churchill. 

A memorial addressed to the Prime Min- 
ister, and promoted by the Committee for the 
Defence of Westminster Abbey, has been 
circulated for signature by members of Par- 
liament. The memorialists pray for the ap- 
pointment of a Royal Commission to consider 
and report the question of the encroach- 
ment upon Westminster Abbey by West- 
minster school. 

The festival dinner of the United Kingdom 
Railway Officers and Servants’ Association 


will be held on the 8th prox., the Marquis of | 


Salisbury in the chair. 

We learn that Colonel Gordon (better 
known as Gordon Pacha) has been appointed 
to the command of the troops in the Mauri- 
tius, in succession to General Murray, who 
left for England by the last mail. Colonel 
Gordon intends to leave the colony in April, 
when he expects to get his promotion as 
major-general. It appears that he is not 


returning to England, but intends to take up 
his residence at Beyrout. 


(FROM THE ‘‘ STANDARD.”) 


The negotiations with France for a Tariff 
Treaty have now finally broken down, and all 
that is under discussion is the desirability of 
concluding a Treaty conceding the most 
favoured nation trea’ ment. 

The Select Committee of the House of Lords 
on the Irish Land Act will be nominated on 
Friday, and will probably meet for the first 
time on Monday. The Duke of Somerset has 
been asked to act as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. Lord Salisbury, Lord Cairns, and 
Lord Dunraven will probably sit upon it, 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Toespay. 


The Lorn CaancEttor took his seat on the 
woolsack at five o’clock. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 

Lord Bury, for Lord Donoughmore, asked 
whether the evidence as to the proposed 
Channel Tunnel taken by the Departmental 
Committee would be laid before Parliament, 
and whether the new committee on the sub- 
ject would sit with closed doors. He sug- 
gested that, as one of the two companies 
which proposed to make a tunnel under the 
Channel was under the immediate presidency 
of a prominent official of her Majesty's Go- 
vernment, the new committee ought to be a 
strong and impartial one. 

Lord Sranuey of ALDERLEY was of opinion 
that the Government shuuld give their early 
attention to this matter. 

Lord Brasovane asked what position we 
should hold in the eyes of France it, having 
given our assent to the making of the tunnel 
betore the feasibility of that work was proved, 
we now set ourselves against it when its 
feasibility was proved. 

The Marquis of Baru submitted tha! the 
observations of Lord Brabourne were out of 
order, and that it was not bec ming in that 
noble lord, who was a directur of a company 
promoting one of the tunnel schemes, to 
make use of his position in that House to 
advocate the making of a tunnel, seving that 
the question at issue was one which ought to 
be decided as a natio: al one only. 

Lord Dunsany asked whether naval and 
military ollicers would be on the new com- 
mittee. 

Lord Granvitte stated that the report of 
the Departmental Committee would be pre- 
sented to Parliament. The inquiry intrusted 
to the new committee was of a professional 
and scientilic nature, and had reference to 
the approaches to the tunnel on the English 
side and the precautions which would be ne- 
cessary to prevent the tunnel being made use 
of by an enemy in case of war. When the 
Government had received the report of this 
committee they would consider it and advise 
bo h Houses as to the course which, in their 
Opinion, should be adopted with respect to 
the two Bills relating to the Tunnel scheme 
which were now awaiting the decision of 
Parliament. 

The Augmentation of Benefices Act Amend- 
ment Bill was read a second time. 

Their Lordships adjourned at 25 minutes to 
6 o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tvespay. 


The Speaker took the chair at four o’clock- 


THE LORDS AND THE IRISH LAND ACT. 

Sir S. Norrucore gave notice that he will 
oppose Mr. Gladstone’s vote of censure on 
the House of Lords. 

MR. BRADLAUGH. 

After the questions Mr. Lanoucuere moved 
the issue of a new writ for Northampton in 
the room of Mr. Bradlaugh, who by the 
various resolutions passed by the House had 
been prevented from taking the oath. The 
practical result of those resolutions, he in- 
sisted, was to disqualify Mr. Bradlaugh from 
taking his seat, and all the precedents—which 
he examined seriatim—established that when- 
ever the House disqualified a member it 
always vacated the seat and issued a new 
writ. 

Lord R. Cuurcuitt, holding that the 
Resolution as it stood implied that the House 
had treated Mr. Bradlaugh arbitrarily, pro- 
posed to substitute words at the close of it 
declaring that Mr. Bradlaugh was ‘‘dis- 
qualified by law,” which he contended truly 
represented the state of the case. 

he ArTorNeY-GeNERAL opposed both 
motion and amendment, holding that the 
effect of each was equally to expel Mr. Brad- 
laugh, for which no case had been made. 
The precedents were forthe most part inappli- 
cable, except that of Baron Rothschild, wh ch 
he showed established that a seat could not 
be declared vacant ucless the member had sat 
and voted without taking the oath. As to 
Lord R. Churchill’s amendment, if Mr. Brad- 
laugh was disqualitied he ought not to have 
been elected, but that was a matter for an 
election petition and not for the House. 

Sir H. Girrarp, while not agreeing alto- 
gether with the Attorney-General as to the 
effect of the Rothschild precedent, asked 
whether this motion was made with Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s consent, to which Mr. Labou- 
chere replied that it was made at his re- 
quest. 

Sir J. Mowsray maintained that the seat 
was not vacant, and Mr Rylands, who was 
of the same opinion, urged the Government 
to prevent further waste of time by undertak- 
ing to legislate. Colonel Makins, Mr. S. 
Hill, Mr. Serjeant Simon, Mr. Newdegate, 
and Mr. O'Donnell made some observations, 
and Sir S. Northcote asked what could be 
the meaning of this strange and suspicious 
move. If the electors of Northampton de- 
sired the seat to be vacated, why had not 
Mr. Bradlaugh applied for the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds ? As the matter stood he saw no rea- 
son for issuing the writ. 

The Speaker then proceeded to put the 
question. The final clause of Mr. Labou- 
chere’s motion reciting the reason for issuing 
a new writ was first struck out, but after this 
the House negatived the words which Lord 
R Churchill proposed to put in their place, 
so that the motion finally stood for the issue 
of a new writ ‘‘in the room of Charles 
Bradlaugh, E>sq., who ”—and in this cur- 
tailed form it was negatived by 307 to 18 

Mr. BraptaucH, who had bean sitting 
under the gallery during the debate, at the 
close of the division took up a position at the 
Bar, and when the numbers had been de- 
clared he walked up to the table. Without 
waiting for the Cle:k to meet him, he took a 
small book from his pocket (presumably a 
New Testament). and reciting the form of 
oa'h in an audible voice, including the words 
‘*So help me God,” kissed it in the usual 
form. Then he unfolded a paper which he 
carried with him, wrote something on it, and 
flung it across the table towards the Clerk. 
While this was going on there was a slight 
laugh and cries of ‘‘ Order” from the Opposi- 
tion side, and the Speaker, addressing the 
hon. member, reminded him of the resolution 
of February 7, and directed him to withdraw 
below the bar. To this Mr. Bradlaugh re- 

lied :—‘‘ I have now taken the oath accord- 
ing to law, and I shall takg my seat in the 
House,” and walking back to the Bar—leaving 
the book and the paper behind him—he took 
his seat within the House at the extreme end 
of the third bench below the gangway, in the 
seat which he formerly occupied. The 
Speaker, again addressing him, admonished 
him that he had not obeyed his orders, which 
were to retire below the bar and remain 
there, and Mr. Bradlaugh replying, ‘ Havin 
taken my oath and seat according to nat 
obey your directions,” took his seat in his 
furmer place under the gallery. 

At this point Lord R. Caurcuine rose, and 
amid considerable cheering moved that the 
hon. member for Northampton, having sat in 
the House without having taken and subscribed 
the oath required by law, had vacated his seat 
in the same manner as if he were dead. 

The Arronney-Generat hoped that the 
House would proceed deliberately in a matter 
of this gravity and pointed out to the noble 
lord opposite that he had not correctly quoted 
the words of the statutes which required not 
merely that a member should take his seat, 
but that he should ‘ sit in debate.” Without 
expressing any opinion whether what Mr. 
Bradlaugh had done was taking an oath within 
the meaning of the statute, it was obvious that 
a jud-cial question of that character, involving 
a penalty of £500 and the voiding of the seat, 
should not be decided offhand. It was also 
open 10 argument whether he had sat ‘‘ during 


pressed his surprise 
at the hesitating toue of the Attorney -Gene- 
ral, and insisted with much warmth and 
vigour of language that the House should 
take prompt action of its own to punish the 
wanton insult which had been offered to it. 

Mr. Gtapstone, deprecating unnecessary 
heat, pointed out that the points raised were 
nice and novel, and moved the adjournment 
of the debate until Wednesday. Mr. Gibson, 
while strongly censuring the outrage and in- 
sult offered to the House, agreedthat an ad- 
journment would be wise; and Dr. Lyons, 
who declared that Mr. Bradlaugh had broken 
his parole, gave notice of his intention to 
move that, having been guilty of a profana- 
iion, he ıs incapable of sitting in Parliamect, 
and that he be discharged from further at- 
tendance. 

Sır 3. Norrucore, while concurring in the 
suggestion for adjournment, called on the 
Government to say whether they would be 
prepared to make some proposal for the 
punishment of the insult Mr. Bradlaugh had 
offered the House iu defying its orders three 
times renewed. Mr. O'Donnell and Mr. 
Callan made some observations, and Mr. 
Gladstone, in response to a further appeal 
from Sir R. Cross, said that the Goverument 
in the interval would carefully consider all 
the points arising out of the matter. 

The debate was then anjourned until Wed- 
nesday, and Mr. Grapstone having moved 
that the House meet on Ash-Wednesday, at 
2 o'clock, a division was taken with the re- 
sult that it was carried by 181 10 36. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. O'Donnett, referring to a statement 
made on Thursday last by the A'torney- 
General for Ireland to the effect that he (Me. 
O'Donnell) had spoken disrespectfully of the 
Government of the Queen, denied that he 
had ever so spoken, and said that although 
he had described Mr. Glais'o.e’s Govern- 
ment a3 entirely devoid ot ivfluence in Ire- 
land, and as being without any moral force 
behind it, he had never confounded the admi- 
nistration of the right hon. gentleman with 
the permanent constitution of the Queen’s 
Government. (Ministerial cries of ‘‘ Order.”) 

The Speaker: The House is always in- 
dulgent to a member desirous of making a 
personal explanation, but it appears to me 
that the hon. member is going beyond the 
bounds of a personal explanation. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. O’Donnett said he could have afforded 
to pass over the wholly baseless assertion 
of the Irish Attorney-General—(cries of 
(‘‘ Order ”)—had it not been that at the pre- 
sent time honour, reputation, and liberty 
itself were at the mercy of the Government. 
(Renewed cries of ‘‘ Order,” and Home Rule 
cheers ) 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. E. Cuarke moved a resolution setting 
out the advantage of so altering the practice 
of the House that the consideration of the bills 
which have passed a second reading, but 
have not become law, shall be resumed in the 
succeeding Session at the next stage. 

Mr. Beresrorp Hore, believing that the 
proposal would be more revolutionary than 
the cléture, and that the House had already 
sufficient trouble and worry on its hands, met 
the motion by the previous question. Mr. 
Northcote spoke in favour of the resolution, 
which he thought would completely dispose 
of obstruction, and render unnecessary the 
drastic proposals of the Government. Mr. 
Anderson also thought there was a good deal 
to be said for it, but Mr. Sclater-Booth, on 
the contrary, argued that it would be of little 
practical service. 

Mr. Dopson pointed out that if the proposal 
were confined to one House it would amount 
to very little, but if it were intended to em- 
brace both Houses, so that one House might 
take up bills which had been passed by the 
other House in a previous Session, an Act of 
Parliament would be required. In practice it 
would lead to careless and_ ill-considered 
legislation ; a larger number of bills would be 
introduced, and speaking from the Liberal 
point of view, he added that it would enable 
the other House to evade facing obnoxious 
issues. : 

Mr. J. Lowtuer also opposed the motion, 
and the ‘‘ previous question” having been 
withdrawn, it was negatived by 126 to 61. 

LOCAL TAXATION. 

A debate on the incidence of Local Taxa- 
tion was next raised Mr. R. Paget, who dwelt 
on the injustice of levying the rates on one 
description of property only, and enumerated 
the various purposes of Imperial concern, 
many of them new, for which local taxes 
were made chargeable. He complained also 
of the method of assessing income tax on land, 
and moved a resolution—which was seconded 
by Mr. Duckham, and supported by Sir M. 
Lopes—in favour of redressing the injustice by 
an adequate increase of contributions from 
general taxation. 

Mr. ItuinewortH objected to any scheme 
which would increase the burdens on the 
working classes, and while not disputing that 
farmers’ prices had fallen, maintained that no 
substantial relief could be expected from a 
mere revision of local taxation. 

Mr. Guapon called on the Government to 
make some declaration which would meet the 
complaints of the agricultural interest. 

Mr. Scrater-Boora also urged the Govern- 
ment to hold out some assurance which would 
make it unnecessary to press the motion to a 
division. 

Mr. O’Suttivan supported the motion, and 
Mr. Gladstone pointed out that the Govern- 
ment in the Queen’s Speech had formally and 
spontaneously pledged itself to opsn the 
question of local taxation, and the contribu- 
tion of personal property. It was impossible 
to open the question except in connection 
with the general finance of the year, and, 
under such circumstances, to attempt to bind 
the Government by anticipation to details by 
an abstract resolution was quite unprece- 
dented and inadmissible. 

Mr. R. Pager having intimated his deter- 
mination to take a division, Mr. Dodson 
moved the *‘ previous question,” and in 
speaking on this Sir S. Northcote remarked 
that the language of the Queen’s Speech was 
ambiguous. After some observations from 
Major Nolan the ‘‘ previous question ” was 
carried by the narrow majority of 5—110 to 
105—so that the original question was not 
put. ; 

Some other business was disposed of, and 
the House adjourned at ten minutes past one 
o’clock. 


——_. 


THE QUEEN AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


Her Majesty is shortly about to leave Eng- 
land for the South of France in search of 
change and rest. Some of the newspapers 
have done more than hint that for the ne- 
cessity of this step the Prime Minister is re- 
sponsible. The condition of Ireland has so 
told upon the Queen that it has undermined 
her health. The anarchy, confiscation, rebele 
lion, outrages on human beings and beasts of 
the field, that prevail on the other side of St. 
George’s Channel, are all caused by the Irish 
policy of the Liberal Government, followed 
by the Land Act, and culminating in the 
Premier's adoption of the Home Rule pro- 
gramme. Mr. Gladstone is therefore repre- 
sented not only as a traitor to the Constitu- 
tion, but as the personal enemy of the Sove- 
reign. The Queen is at the head of the 
patriotic party of the realm, and is inspired 
with Lord Beaconsfield’s devotion to the in- 
terests of Great Britain and the unity of the 
Empire. Englichmen, it is not dimly hinted, 
must make their choice between her Majesty 
and the Chief of what, with bitter irony, is 
called her Majesty’s Government, There is 
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no possibility of compromise. Either Mr. 

ladstone must be overthrown, or the Sove« 
reign's affection to her subjects must be ruth- 
lessly violated. Mr. Gladstone, it is further 
said, is not only the bitter Opponent of her 

Majesty, but takes a wicked pleasure in 
treating her with conspicuous contumely. In 
proof of this, we are bidden to look at what 
occurred on Thursday last. The Prime Min- 
ister, as has been said, refused to obey the 
Royal summons to Buckingham Palace, al- 
leging, by way of excuse, that he was unwell. 
He was well enough, however, to take his 
place in the House of Commons the same 
evening, and to deliver a speech calculated to 
gratify those of Queen Victoria’s enemies who 
would welcome the repeal of the Union. Can 
there be any reasonable doubt that the 
Prime Minister deliberately slighted his Sove~ 
reign, and that his conduct ought to be re- 
sented by every loyal Briton ? 

_ These tactics, on the part of tke Conserva- 
tives, are less sagacious than even Conserva- 
tive tactiċs usually .rə. Itis notorious that 
the Prime Minister is notan ecceptable por- 
sonage at Court. The Duke of ellington 
viewed with some consternation the 
prospect of having to deal with a Queen. 
“ I,” he said, ‘* have no small talk, and Peel 
has no manners.” Mr. Gladstone has both 
manners and small talk when he chooses to 
be agreeable; but he reserves, it is come 
plained, these gifts and graces for the private 
circles in which he is supreme. o can 
grovel, we are told, before dukes and 
duchesses ; but he has scarcely a civil word 
to say to his Sovereign. Now it may be that 
the Prime Minister is much less deferential in 
the presence of, and in all his dealings with, 
Royalty than was his predecessor. Lord 
Beaconsfield was a born courtier; Mr. Glad- 
stone is nothing of the kind. He isa savagely 
energetic and aggressively industrious person. 
He has an insatiable appetite for work. He 
ìs apt to be imperious, and to insist upon 
doing things in his own way. He resents 
interference of any kind, whether it proceeds 
from the Sovereign or from the people; and 
he may acquiesce with an ill-grace in the 
constant communications which the business 
and the usage of the State involve between 
Downing-street and Windsor, Balmoral, or 
Osborne. The Queen, it is said, would be 
lamentably lacking in a sense of what is due 
to herself and her constitutional position if 
she were calmly to submit to such treatment. 
There is, so the public are assured, no pre- 
cedent for similar behaviour on the part of a 
Prime Minister ; therefore, it is plain that 
Mr. Gladstone has resolved upon upsetting 
the Throne, as he has upset everything else. 

Have persons forgotten that Lord Palmer- 
ston went a very great deal further in the 
direction of disregard of the Royal wisheg 
and of the etiquette of State than Mr. Glad« 
stone has ever done? Either, he unceremo« 
niously argued in several of his letters to his 
brother, he was or was not fitted to conduct 
the affairs of the nation. If he was, he pres 
ferred to do so in his own way ; if he was 
not, let the English people look to it. Mr. 
Gladstone has never ventured upon a step 
which for Ministerial independence can be 
compared with Lord Palmerston’s recognition 
of the French Emperor after the coup-d état. 
This was altogether unwarrantable and inso- 
lent ; but it did Lord Palmerston no harm in 
the long-run with the English people, and it 
was the well-grounded suspicion that Lord 
Palmerston was thwarted by the Sovereign 
and the Prince Consort in carrying out a na- 
tional policy to which he was indebted for 
much of his unique position as a Minister. 
There could be few greater contrasts than 
betwsen Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone ; 
but there is a certain analogy, that ought not 
to be uninstructive, between the way in which 
each has been spoken of in his relations to 
the Throne. It is a clumsy and dangerous 
thing to institute a competition between the 
head of the Cabinet, that owes its existence to 
the people’s choice, and the wearer of the 
Crown. Mr Gladstone's enemies are not 
doing him any real harm, but they may be 
injuring the monarchical principle in this 
eountry.— World. 


ee 
PRINCE LEOPOLD'S MARRIAGE. 
ARRIVAL OF THE PRINCESS HELEN. 


For a second time Queenborough has-b 
destined to be the poe where the bride-dleek 
of a Prince of the Royal Family has been 
first welcomed to England. About ei hteen 
months ago the Duchess of Connaught landed 
here, amidst very loyal demonstrations : and 
on Tuesday Princess Helen of Waldeck- 
Pyrmont, the fiancée of Prince Leopold, Duke 
of Albany, first set foot on English soil at this 
Royal town. The Royal party arrived in 
Sheerness Harbour in the Queen’s yacht 
Victoria and Albert, a few minutes after nine 
o’clock, and anchored near the Duncan flags 
ship of Vice-Admiral Sir Reginald Mac- 
donald, Commander-in-Chief at the Nore, 
The flagship fired a Royal salute of 21 uns ; 
two minutes later the Royal Artillery fired a 
salute from Garrison Point; and the band on 
board the Duncan played the National 
Anthem. Admiral Macdonald, accompanied 
by some of the leading officers of the port, 
went on board the yacht, and paid their 
respects to the Princess and Prince Leopold. 
Meanwhile, the preparations for the landing 
at Queenborough Pier were being completed, 
ane, as «oe as ae tide permitted, a steam- 
ug wes despatched with the luggage belor ga 
ing to the Royal party, which was panty 
transferred by the servants and attendants, 
assisted by a number of blue-jackets to the 
train in waiting at the pier. Shortly 
afterwards another steam-tug brought - the 
distinguished visitors to the pier, there 
not being sufficient depth of water to permit 
the Royal yacht getting up. The pier was 
tastefully decorated with flags by the railway 
staff. The platform was laid with red carpet, 
aod the roofs were canopied with bunting. 
The gangway over which the distinguished 
visitors had to pass to reach the platform 
was similarly treated. Punctually at twenty 
minutes past tena Royal salute from the 
Duncan announced that the Princo and 
Princess were landing. Princess Helen was 
attended by Fraulein von Loebell, Prince 
Waldeck, Baron Stockhousen, and Captain 
von der Meuse. Prince Leopold was attended 
by the Hon. Alexander Yorke and. Mr. 
Royle. Their Royal Highnesses were re- 
ceived by the Marchioness of Ely, repre- 
senting the Queen, and General Du Piat, 
with whom they shook hands warmly. Ad- 
miral Macdonald, Captain Darcy, Captain 
Jones, Superintendent of Sheerness Dockyard, 
and Lieutenant G: H. Moore accompanied 
their Royal Highnesses in the steam tug from 
Sheerness to Queenborough. The Princess 
Helen looked well after her voyage over from 
Flushing, which had been a quick . and 
pase one. She is above the medium 

eight, and is decidedly prepossessing in 
appearance, having a winning expression 
and dark hazel eyes. She was dressed in 
green velvet, trimmed with green silk, and 
bonnet to match. Prince Leopold looked 
pale. Their Royal Highnesses acknowledged 
the respectful demonstrations of the spec- 
tators by graciously bowing. They were cone 
ducted to the saloon carri set apart for 
them by Major Dickson, M.P., oae of the 


‘directors of the London, Chatham, and Dover . 


Railway Company; Mr. Mortimer Harris, the 
General Manager ; and Captain Godbold, the 
Continental Manager. he train- started 
punctually at half-past ten for Windsor. As 
the train started, the large assembly of s 

tators gave three hearty cheers, to which their 
Royal Highnesses, standing up in the cara 
riage, bowed their acknowledgments. - The 
Princess Helen won golden opinions from the 
people of Queenborough by her affable de 
meanour. The train travelled by way. of the 


middle junction, without touch - Sit 
bourne, and all along the banks of the 


way people had congregated to catch a 


glimpse of the Princess » who re her 
i us acknowledgments of compl- 
monts paid, The Princesa ls to be the guest 
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MR. BRADLAUGH AND THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 


The majority of the House were com- 
pletely taken by surprise, on Tuesday, at 
the open violation of the authority of the 
House and of the Speaker by Mr. Brad- 
laugh. Lord Randolph Churchill was the 
first to submit a rather carelessly-worded 
motion for a new writ, on the ground that 
Mr. Bradlaugh had vacated his seat by 
sitting without previously taking the oath. 
The Attorney-General pointed out the legal 
difficulties involved. It was not certain 
that Mr. Bradlaugh’s improvised oath was 
not sufficient to satisfy the statute. The 
statute, again, was directed against 
members who sat ‘‘ during a debate” 
without previously taking the oath. There 
was no question before the House at the 
time, and consequently it might be argued 
that Mr. Bradlaugh had not rendered him- 
self liable to the penalties of the statute. 
Mr. Gladstone added his advice in favour 
of proceeding with deliberation. Dr. 
Lyons eventually gave notice of his inten- 
tion to move ‘‘ that Mr. Bradlaugh having 
been guilty of a profanation, he is declared 
to be incapable of sitting in Parliament, 
and that he be discharged from further at- 
tendance.” This motion, equivalent to a 
proposal of expulsion, was favourably re- 
ceived, and, the debate having been ad- 
journed, will possibly be agreed to by the 
House. In the meanwhile, it may 
be well to point out what are the 
issues raised by this scandalous piece of 
Parliamentary indecorum. First, is Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s informal repetition of the 
words of the oath a taking of the oath ? 
Secondly, if it is not, has Mr. Bradlaugh 
vacated his seat and rendered himself 
liable to pecuniary penalties? Thirdly, is 
the attempt to take the oath such an 
affront to the House as will warrant 
punishment? Upon the last question 
there can be little doubt that Mr. Brad- 
laugh deserves and Parliament is entitled 
to inflict punishment of some sort. Mr. 
Bradlaugh is refused permission to take 
the oath, and in the face and in defiance of 
the whole House he advances to the table 
and goes through the form which the 
House had declared in his lips would be a 
farce. Whether it would be most expe- 
dient to visit Mr. Bradlaugh’s conduct 
with expulsion, or to select some chastise- 
ment less congenial to Mr. Bradlaugh 
himself, will be a matter for the conside- 
ration of the House. Most persons will 
be disposed to agree that Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
action will have damaged him immensely 
in the opinion even of his friends and, as 
he may find, of the electors of his consti- 
tuency. But the worst of it is that Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s detriment is achieved at the 
expense of the dignity of the House. 
We would ask, further, what guarantee 
there is against the repetition of 
these scenes and against the revi- 
val of the difficulties which led to them. 
Mr. Bradlaugh may be expelled, and he 
may fail to secure re-election for North- 
ampton. But there is nothing to prevent 
another constituency adopting Mr. Brad- 
laugh, or, failing him, an analogue of Mr. 
Bradlaugh. There is no prospect of rest, 
in fact, from these interminable scenes of 
confusion and indecorum unless a bill 
should be passed to obviate their re- 
currence. In jostling with Mr. Brad- 
laugh, the House gets the worst of it. 
Why allow a state of things to continue in 
which it is possible to jostle with Mr. 
Bradlaugh or another of his opinions ?— 
Times. 


The Standard says:—Mr. Bradlaugh 
has again, and under circumstances of 
aggravated novelty, taken the law into his 
own hands. It will be for the House to 
meet this outrage by a becoming exhibi- 
tion of courage and spirit, and to defini- 
tively reject from its body a person who 
shows himself so little capable of comply- 
ing with the recognised rules of English 
public life. Mr. Bradlaugh on Tuesday 
filled the cup of his offences against Parlia- 
mentary decorum and national sentiment 
to overflowing. The contemptible dodge 
—there is no other word for it—by 
which he attempted to take his seat is 
infinitely more discreditable than the dis- 
play of physical strength to which he 
resorted last session. Then he risked 
something ; yesterday he risked nothing. 
He took an insolent and scandalous ad- 
vantage of the tolerance accorded to him 
by the House, and in virtue of which he 
occupies a seat on the cross benches below 
the bar. The step required nothing more 
than wanton effrontery. It was unre- 
deemed by any touch of even the coarsest 
intrepidity. By a subterfuge that the 
lowest of smart attorneys would scorn, 
Mr. Bradlaugh made a show of taking the 
Oath. He was not prohibited from doing 
so, because he acted with a suddenness 
which surprised the House, and in a man- 
ner which, when they read of the incident 
of Tuesday, will outrage the feelings of all 
sections of the public. The general ver- 
dict, we are convinced, will be that, what- 
ever claim to consideration Mr. Bradlaugh 
may have had, he has irretrievably for- 
feited. The English people in the case 
even of the meanest men, like to see fair 
play, and have no objection to a stand-up 
fight. But then they expect that the play 
shall be fair all round, and they resent 
indignantly such pitiful trickery as that 
exhibited by Mr. Bradlaugh on Tuesday. 
But while there can be no doubt 
that the House of d Commons would 
receive the sanction of public 
opinion if it were to proceed sum- 
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marily to expel Mr. Bradlaugh, the position 
which he legally occupies, after the mon- 
strous travesty of Tuesday, is by no means 
clear. That he took the oath, in one sense, 
ig as certain as that the manner in which 
he took it was not in accordance with the 
formalities of the House, which require 
that the oath shall be ‘‘ solemnly and pub- 
licly made and subscribed.” The Attorney- 
General declined to express an opinion 
‘whether what the member for North- 
ampton had done had been a taking 
of the oath” within the meaning of the 
Statute. ‘‘The House,” he continued, 
“had prescribed no manner in which it 
should be taken, except that it should be 
taken at the table. Whether all the con- 
ditions as to the taking of the oath had 
been fulfilled, in face of the resolution that 
Mr. Bradlaugh should not take it,” Sir 
Henry James refused to say. The occa- 
sion of these remarks was a motion of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, declaring that a va- 
cancy had occurred in the borough of 
Northampton, and charging Mr. Bradlaugh 
with having ‘‘ since his election sat in the 
House of Commons without having taken 
or subscribed the Oath, according to law.” 
This resolution was, of course, equivalent 
to one for Mr. Bradlaugh’s expulsion, and 
the House of Commons was well advised 
in adjourning the debate. 


The Daily News observes:—Mr. Brad- 
laugh has of course put himself in a false 
position by his direct disobedience to a 
resolution of the House. He has put into 
the hands of his opponents a strong 
weapon. The House might proceed to ex- 
pel him on the ground of this disobedi- 
ence. On the other hand it is possible 
that he may be found to have legally com- 
plied with the obligation of the statute by 
taking the oath by surprise in the face of 
the whole House. Mr. Labouchere ap- 
pealed for delay in order that the legal 
point might be tried ; but Mr. Gladstone 
pointed out with great force, as the At- 
torney-General had already intimated, that 
the question raised of insult to the House 
differed entirely from, and must not be 
confounded with, Mr. Bradlaugh's legal 
position. As to the insult, it seems to us 
that the House has on former occasions 
received greater provocation from Mr. 
Bradlaugh than that which he offered on 
Tuesday. His manner at least was re- 
spectful, and there was a novel accent of 
timidity instead of defiance in his voice. 
Mr. Gladstone, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, has promised to consider what 
course can be taken in the entirely novel 
circumstances in which the House is 
placed ; but they have a right to ask that 
Sir Stafford Northcote and his friends, 
who have led the House into this vexa- 
tious difficulty, should themselves indicate 
some means of possible extrication from it. 

SEE co 


THE RUSSO-GERMAN CRISIS. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Standard 
telegraphed on Tuesday night :— 

The excitement produced throughout Ger- 
many by General Skobeleff’s anti-German 
speeches continues unabated. If there was 
one thing which could have allayed the na- 
tional indignation and alarm, it was a prompt, 
candid, and unmistakeable disavowal of 
Skobeleff’s insults by the Government of the 
Czar. If, moreover, there was one thing 
which, in German official and non-official 
circles, was this morning regarded as certain, 
it was that in the course of the day we should 
hear that such a full, plain, and prompt re- 

udiation had actually been made by Russia. 
Such being the universal feeling hero, it is 
difficult to exaggerate the profound dismay 
and indignation produced by the news re- 
ceived this afternoon from St. Petersburg re- 
specting the lukewarm and half-hearted 
explanations published by the Russian official 
papers. The hope that the Czar would, 
without delay, administer a pointed rebuke to 
the offender, and thus soothe the wounded 
susceptibilities of the German nation, has 
been egregiously disappointed. And this dis- 
appointment, in its effects, is almost equiva- 
lent to the infliction of another actual insult. 
Moreover, everything we hear only contri- 
butes to aggravate the popular excitement, 
and widen the breach which has been so wan- 
tonly made between the two by far most 
powerful and populous Empires of the Euro- 
pean Continent. One day we learn that a 
Russian Consul in one of the Balkan Princi- 
palities has, if anything, out-Heroded Herod, 
and hurled against Germany and Germany’s 
ally insults grosser than those so heedlessly 
flung in the same direction by the ablest 
General in the Russian service. Another day 
we hear of Russian statesmen intriguing with 
parties in Hungary and endeavouring to 
weaken Austria by seducing them from their 
allegiance to her, aiming to attain this end by 
encouraging the hare-brained “ Party of In- 
dependence ” in the almost inconceivable folly 
from which it derives at once its name and its 
condemnation. Such indirect blows at Ger- 
many, through her ally, naturally only tend to 
deepen the prevailing bitterness. 


he 


EGYPT AND THE POWERS. 


The following document was signed by 
the Controllers-General, MM. de Bligniéres 
and Colvin, at Cairo, on the 6th inst.:— 

“ When the decrees regulating the powers 
of the Controllers were promulgated the real 
power belonged to the Khedive, and by dele- 
gation to his Ministers. If the Controllers- 
General were confined to the right of giving 
advice it was to be presumed that their advice 
would receive just appreciation. This ex- 
pectation has been realized, and the financial 
situation of the country, which was so grave 
two years ago, is now as prosperous. But 
since then the power has shifted. It now 
belongs to the Chamber of Delegates and to 
several military chiefs whose influence the 
Chamber submits to. This profound alteration 
in the institutions of the country has been 
effected gradually. The authority of the 
Khedive and his Ministers, shaken by the 
military riot of February 1, 1880, has been 
getting daily weaker. Things have come to 
such a pass that a Chamber of Delegates 
which under the reign of the ex-Khedive 
gave many proofs of servility, adhering 
to the most iniquitous and fatal financial 
measures, does not hesitate now to de- 
mand rights incompatible with the social 
condition of the country. It has gone the 
length of obliging the Khedive to change the 
Ministry which enjoyed his confidence, and 
under the pressure of several officers, of 
forcing on him as Premier the Minister of 
War. The Khedive’s power no longer 
exists. In these new conditions it little 
matters whether the intention is affirmed or 
not of not interfering with the powers of tha 
Controllers. By the very force of things they 
become inefficient when confronted not with 
the Khedive and Ministers freely appointed 
by him, but with a Chamber and an army. 
The Khedive and the Ministers he appointed 
could not assume towards public opinion and 
foreign Governments the responsibility of 
measures to which the Controllers-General 
objected in the reports they had a right to 
publish. This was the sole sanction of our 
powers. It has thus far sufficed ; but it be- 
comes perfectly illusory confronted with the 
Ministers of the Chamber and the army, who 
will only be accessible to the influence of 
the officers and delegates from whom they 
derive their powers. In fact, it has 
come to this already, for the Ministry which 
has just been formed is about, notwithe 
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standing the formal oppòsition of the Con- 
trollers-General, to give the Chamber the 
right of voting the Budget. It must, more- 
over, not be forgotten that Sherif Pasha’s 
Ministry only fell because it would not disre- 
gard the opposition offered by the English 
and French Governments to the claim put 
forward by the Chamber to vote the Budget. 
To accept accomplished facts is, therefore, 
to accept the most serious outrage which 
has been committed against the influence of 
England and France ; positively to annihilate 
the influence of the Controllers, who have no 
authority but that which they derive from 
their Governments. It would be a profound 
illusion not herein to see the prelude of a 
serics of measures which will not leave stand- 
ing any of the reforms introduced in the 
course of late years. The days may already 
be foreseen when the financial disorders 
which were remedied by the Commission of 
Inquiry and Commission of Liquidation will 
reappear.” 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
Winpsor Castie, Tuespay. 


The Queen drove out yesterday afternoon, 
attended by the Dowager Duchess of Rox- 
burghe and the Hon. Frances Drummond; 
and Princess Beatrice walked out attended 
by Mlle. Noréle. Major-General Sir Evelyn 
Wood, K.C.B., arrived at the Castle yester- 
day afternoon, and was introduced to her Ma- 
jesty’s presence by Lord Thurlow (Lord in 
Waiting), praceded by Sir Albert Woods, 
Garter King of Arms, bearing the insignia of 
Knight Grand Cross of the Order of St. Mi- 
chael and St. George, and was invested by the 
Queen with the insignia of a Knight Grand 
Cross of the Order. The Duke of Con- 
naught was present with her Majesty during 
the ceremony. Major-General Sir Evelyn 
Wood, G.C.M.G., and Lieutenant-General 
the Right Hon. Sir H. Ponsonby, K.C.B., 
had the honour of being included in her Ma- 
jesty’s dinner party. The Queen walked out 
this morning, attended by the Hon. Horatia 
Stopford. Viscount Torrington and Cap- 
tain Edwards, R.E., have succeeded Lord 
Thurlow and Colonel the Hon. A. Liddell as 
Lord and Groom in Waiting. 


The Prince of Wales, attended by the Hon. 
H. Tyrwhitt Wilson, was present at the 
christening, in St. James’s Palace on Tues- 
day, of the eldest son of the Earl and Countess 
of Rosebery, and stood sponsor to him. His 
Royal Highness dired with the Earl of Rose- 
bery at Lansdowne House in the evening. 
The Empress Eugénie visited the Prince and 
Princess of Wales on Tuesday. 

The Prince of Wales honoured the Earl of 
Rosebery by his company at dinner on Tues- 
day at Lansdowne House, Berkeley-square. 
There were present to meet the Prince—Tho 
Duke of Cleveland, the Marquis of Hartington, 
M.P., Earl Granville, K:G.. Earl Spencer, 
K.G., the Earl of Kimberley, the Earl of 
Northbrook, Earl Stanhope, Earl Sydney, 
Lord Carrington, Lord Elcho, the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P., the Right Hon. Sir 
W. V. Harcourt, M.P., Colonel the Hon. E. 
Primrose, Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, 
Mr. Christopher Sykes, M.P., Mr. Alfred de 
Rothschild, Mr. W. H. Russell, the Rev. W. 
Rogers, Mr. F. Knollys, Mr. Samuel, Mr. 
Cockerell, Mr. Calcraft, and the Hon. H. T. 
Tyrwhitt Wilson (in waiting on the Prince 
of Wales). 

The Duke and Duchess of Bedford enter- 
tained the Princess Mary Adelaide (Duchess 
of Teck) and the Duke of Teck at dinner at 
their residence in Eaton-square on Tuesday 
evening, when there were present to meet 
the distinguished guests the Duke and 
Duchess of Abercorn and Lady Georgiana 
Hamilton, the Earl and Countess of Sefton, 
the Countess Spencer, the Earl of Fife, the 
Earl of Dalhousie, Lord Cremorne, Colonel 
Hon. F. Bridgeman, Colonel Digby, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Baring, and Mr. Charteris. 
Later they received a small and early party. 

The „Earl and Countess of Malmesbury 
have left Heron Court for Bath. His lord- 
ship is under treatment for acute gout. 

Bishop Claughton, the Archdeacon of Lon- 
don and Chaplain-General of the Forces, is 
at present unable to fulfil his duties as canon 
in residence at St. Paul’s owing to indisposi- 
tion. The archdeacon, since his return from 
his diocese of Colombo, Ceylon, has been a 
frequent preacher in London, and taken most 
of the confirmations for the bishop. This, 
combined with his duties of chaplain-general, 
has resulted in a strain upon his constitu- 
tion. 

Lord and Lady Lamington and the Hon- 
Violet Cochrane Baillie have arrived at 26, 
Wilton-crescent, from Belvoir Castle. 

Lord Norton continues confined to his 
room with an attack of gout. He is under 
the care of Dr. Erichsen and Dr. Lavies. 

Eliza Lady Prescott died on Monday at her 
residence in Graftonestreet. The deceased 
lady was the youngest daughter of Mr. Henry 
Hillier, and married the late Sir George 
William Prescott, Bart. (his second wife) in 
July, 1845, and was left a widow in April, 
1850, and was mother of the present baronet, 
Sir George Rendlesham Prescott. 

The Hon. Robert and Mrs. Milnes have 
arrived at Somerset House, Park-lane. 

Sir Charles Wyke, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., re- 
turned to Bolton-row on Tuesday from Tor- 
quay. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ITEMS. 
(FROM THE ‘‘ DAILY NEWs.”) 


There is a general feeling of resentment in 
the House of Commons against the course 
taken by Mr. Bradlaugh on Tuesday night. 
Atthe same time there is an equally wide- 
spread impression that it will be difficult to 
challenge his legal position as a duly-sworn 
member. There is nothing in any Statute 
relating to the Parliamentary Oath that directs 
it shall be administered by the Clerk at the 
Table or by any other official of the House. 
The document which Mr. Bradlaugh signed 
and left upon the table of the House of Com- 
mons last night turned out to be a copy of 
the Parliamentary Oath. The manuscript was 
subsequently taken possession of by Lord 
Randolph Churchill. 

A memorial addressed to the Prime Min- 
ister, and promoted by the Committee for the 
Defence of Westminster Abbey, has been 
circulated for signature by members of Par- 
liament. The memorialists pray for the ap- 
pointment of a Royal Commission to consider 
and report "pon the question of the encroach- 
ment upon Westminster Abbey by West- 
minster school. 

The festival dinner of the United Kingdom 
Railway Officers and Servants’ Association 
will be held on the 8th prox., the Marquis of 
Salisbury in the chair. 

We learn that Colonel Gordon (better 
known as Gordon Pacha) has been appointed 
to the command of the troops in the Mauri- 
tius, in succession to General Murray, who 
left for England bythe last mail. Colonel 
Gordon intends to leave the colony in April, 
when he expects to get his promotion as 
major-general. It appears that he is not 


returning to England, but intends to take up 


his residence at Beyrout. 


(FROM THE ‘‘ STANDARD.”’) 


The negotiations with France for a Tariff 
Treaty have now finally broken down, and all 
that is under discussion is the desirability of 
concluding a Treaty conceding the most 
favoured nation treaiment. 

The Select Committee of the House of Lords 
on the Irish Land Act will be nominated on 
Friday, and will probably meet for the first 
time on Monday. The Duke of Somerset has 
been asked to act as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. Lord Salisbury, Lord Cairns, and 
Lord Dunraven will probably sit upon it, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuespay. 


The Lorn CuanceLtor took his seat on the 
woolsack at five o’clock. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 

Lord Bury, for Lord Donoughmore, asked 
whether the evidence as to the proposed 
Channel Tunnel taken by the Departmental 
Committee would be laid before Parliament, 
and whether the new committee on the sub- 
ject would sit with closed doors. He sug- 
gested that, as oneof the two companies 
which proposed to make a tunnel under the 
Channel was under the immediate presidency 


vernment, the new committee ought to be a 
strong and impartial one. 

Lord Srantey of ALDERLEY was of opinion 
that the Government should give their early 
attention to this matter. 

Lord Brasovurnu asked what position we 
should hold in the eyes of France if, having 
given our assent to the making of the tunnel 
before the feasibility of that work was proved, 
we now set ourselves against it when its 
feasibility was proved. 

The Marguis of Barm submitted that the 
observations of Lord Brabourne were out of 
order, and that it was not becoming in that 
noble lord, who was a director of a company 
promoting one of the tunnel schemes, to 
make use of his position in that House to 
advocate the making of a tunnel, seeing that 
the question at issue was one which ought to 
be decided as a national one only. 

Lord Dunsany asked whether naval and 
military officers would be on the new com- 
mittee. 

Lord Granvite stated that the report of 
the Departmental Committee would be pre- 
sented to Parliament. The inquiry intrusted 
to the new committee was of a professional 
and scientific nature, and had reference to 
the approaches to the tunnel on the English 
side and tho precautions which would be ne- 
cessary to prevent the tunnel being made use 
of by an enemy in case of war. When the 
Governmer.t had received the report of this 
committee they would consider it and advise 
both Houses as to the course which, in their 
opinion, should be adopted with respect to 
the two Bi!ls relating to tha Tunnel scheme 
which were uow awaiting the decision of 
Parliamont. 

The Augmentation of Benefices Act Amend- 
ment Bill was read a second time. 

Their Lordships adjourned at 25 minutes to 
6 o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tvespay. 


The Speaker took the chair at four o’clock. 


THE LORDS AND THE IRISH LAND ACT. 

Sir S. Norrucore gave notice that he will 
oppose Mr. Gladstone’s vote of censure on 
the House of Lords. 

MR. BRADLAUGH. 

After the questions Mr. LABOUCHERE moved 
the issue of a new writ for Northampton in 
the room of Mr. Bradlaugh, who by the 
various resolutions passed by the House had 
been prevented from taking the oath. The 
practical result of those resolutions, he in- 
sisted, was to disqualify Mr. Bradlaugh from 
taking his seat, and all the precedents—which 
he examined seriatim—established that when- 
ever the House disqualified a member it 
always vacated the seat and issued a new 
writ. 

Lord R. CHURCHILL, holding that the 
Resolution as it stood implied that the House 
had treated Mr. Bradlaugh arbitrarily, pro- 
posed to substitute words at the close of it 
declaring that Mr. Bradlaugh was ‘‘dis« 
qualified by law,” which he contended truly 
represented the state of the case. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL opposed both 
motion and amendment, holding that the 
effect of each was equally to expel Mr. Brad- 
laugh, for which no case had been made. 
The precedents were forthe most part inappli- 
cable, except that of Baron Rothschild, which 
he showed established that a seat could not 
be declared vacant unless the member had sat 
and voted without taking the oath. As to 
Lord R. Churchill’s amendment, if Mr. Brad- 
laugh was disqualitied he ought not to have 
been elected, but that was a matter for an 
election petition and not for the House. 

Sir H. Girrarp, while not agreeing alto- 
gether with the Attorney-General as to the 
effect of the Rothschild precedent, asked 
whether this motion was made with Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s consent, to which Mr. Labou- 
chere replied that it was made at his re- 
quest. 

Sir J. Mowsray maintained that the seat 
was not vacant, and Mr. Rylands, who was 
of the same opinion, urged the Government 
to prevent further waste of time by undertak- 
ing to legislate. Colonel Makins, Mr. S. 
Hill, Mr. Serjeant Simon, Mr. Newdegate, 
and Mr. O’Donnell made some observations, 
and Sir S. Northcote asked what could be 
the meaning of this strange and suspicious 
move. If the electors of Northampton de- 
sired the seat to be vacated, why had not 
Mr. Bradlaugh applied for the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds ? As the matter stood he saw no rea- 
son for issuing the writ. 

The Speaker then proceeded to put the 
question. The final clause of Mr. Labou- 
chere’s motion reciting the reason for issuing 
a new writ was first struck out, but after this 
the House negatived the words which Lord 
R. Churchill proposed to put in their place, 
so that the motion finally stood for the issue 
of a new writ ‘in the room of Charles 
Bradlaugh, Esq., who ”—and in this cur- 
tailed form it was negatived by 307 to 18. 

Mr. Braptaueu, who had been sitting 
under the gallery during the debate, at the 
close of the division took up a position at the 
Bar, and when the numbers had been de- 
clared he walked up to the table. Without 
waiting for the Clerk to meet him, he took a 
small book from his pocket (presumably a 
New Testament), and reciting the form of 
oath in an audible voice, including the words 
‘ So help me God,” kissed it in the usual 
form. Then he unfolded a paper which he 
carried with him, wrote something on it, and 
flung it across the table towards the Clerk. 
While this was going on there was a slight 
laugh and cries of ‘‘ Order” from the Opposi- 
tion side, and the Speaker, addressing the 
hon. member, reminded him of the resolution 
of February 7, and directed him to withdraw 
below the bar. To this Mr. Bradlaugh re- 

lied :—‘‘I have now taken the oath accord- 
ing to law, and I shall take my seat in the 
House,” and walking back to the Bar—leaving 
the book and the paper behind him—he took 
his seat within the House at the extreme end 
of the third bench below the gangway, in the 
seat which he formerly occupied. The 
Speaker, again addressing him, admonished 
him that he had not obeyed his orders, which 
were to retire below the bar and remain 
there, and Mr. Bradlaugh replying, ‘‘ Havin 
taken my oath and seat according to law, 
obey your directions,” took his seat in his 
former place under the gallery. 

At this point Lord R. CuurcHILL rose, and 
amid considerablo cheering moved that the 
hon. member for Northampton, having sat in 
the House without having taken and subscribed 
the oath required by law, had vacated his seat 
in the same manner as if ho were dead. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL hoped that the 
House would proceed deliberately in a matter 
of this gravity and pointed out to the noble 
lord opposite that he had not correctly quoted 
the words of the statutes which required not 
merely that a member should take his seat, 
but that he should ‘ sit in debate.” Without 
expressing any opinion whether what Mr. 
Bradlaugh had done was taking an oath within 
the meaning of the statute, it was obvious that 
a judicial question of that character, involving 
a penalty of £500 and the voiding of the seat, 
should not be decided offhand. It was also 
open to argument whether he had sat “during 
debate.” 
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Mr. Lazoucuers having consulted with Mr. 
Bradlaugh underthe gallery, said his colleague 
was willing to have the question whether he 
had taken the oath submitted to judicial de- 
cision without any delay, and would undertake 
not to raise the point about « sitting during 
debate.” He would also undertake not to sit 
and vote in the interval. 

Lord R. CHURCHILL expressed his surprise 
at the hesitating tone of the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, and insisted with much warmth and 
vigour of language that the House should 
take prompt action of its own to punish the 
wanton insult which had been offered to it. 

Mr. Gtapsrone, deprecating unnecessary 
heat, pointed out that the points raised were 


į nice and novel, and moved the adjournment 
of a prominent official of her Majesty’s Go- į 


of the debate until Wednesday. Mr. Gibson, 
while strongly censuring the outrage and in- 
sult offered to the House, agreed that an ad- 
journment would be wise; and Dr. Lyons, 
who declared that Mr. Bradlaugh had broken 
his parole, gave notice of his intention to 
move that, having been guilty of a profana- 
tion, he is incapable of sitting in Parliament, 
and that he be discharged from further at- 
tendance. 

Sir S. Norrucore, while concurring in the 
suggestion for adjournment, called on the 
Government to say whether they would be 
prepared to make some proposal for the 
punishment of the insult Mr. Bradlaugh had 
offered the House in defying its orders three 
times renewed. Mr. O’Donnell and Mr. 
Callan made some observations, and Mr. 
Gladstone, in response to a further appeal 
from Sir R. Cross, said that the Government 
in the interval would carefully consider all 
the points arising out of the matter. 

The debate was then adjourned until Wed- 
nesday, and Mr. Guapstone having moved 
that the House meet on Ash-Wednesday, at 
2 o’clock, a division was taken with the re- 
sult that it was carried by 181 to 36. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. O'Donnett, referring to a statement 
made on Thursday last by the Attorney- 
General for Ireland to the effect that he (Mr. 
O'Donnell) had spoken disrespectfully of the 
Government of the Queen, denied that he 
had ever so spoken, and said that although 
he had described Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment as entirely devoid of influence in Ire- 
land, and as being without any moral force 
behind it, he had never confounded the admi- 
nistration of the right hon. gentleman with 
the permanent constitution of the Queen’s 
Government. (Ministerial cries of “ Order.”) 

The Speaker: The House is always in- 
dulgent to a member desirous of making a 
personal explanation, but it appears to me 
that the hon. member is going beyond the 
ae of a personal explanation. (Hear, 

ear.) 

Mr. O’Donnett said he could have afforded 
to pass over the wholly baseless assertion 
of the Irish Attorney-General—(cries of 
(‘‘ Order ”)—had it not been that at the pre- 
sent time honour, reputation, and liberty 
itself were at the mercy of the Government. 
(Renewed cries of ‘‘ Order,” and Home Rule 
cheers.) 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. E. Czarke moved a resolution setting 
out the advantage of so altering the practice 
of the House that the consideration of the bills 
which have passed a second reading, but 
have not become law, shall be resumed in the 
succeeding Session at the next stage. 

Mr. Beresrorp Hore, believing that the 
proposal would be more revolutionary than 
the clôture, and that the House had already 
sufficient trouhle and worry on its hands, met 
the motion by the previous question. Mr. 
Northcote spoke in favour of the resolution, 
which he thought would completely dispose 
of obstruction, and render unnecessary the 
drastic proposals of the Government. Mr. 
Anderson also thought there was a good deal 
to be said for it, but Mr. Sclater-Booth, on 
the contrary, argued that it would be of little 
practical service. 

Mr. Donson pointed out that if the proposal 
were confined to one House it would amount 
to very little, but if it were intended to em- 
brace both Houses, so that one House might 
take up bills which had been passed by the 
other House in a previous Session, an Act of 
Parliament would be required. In practice it 
would lead to careless and ill-considered 
legislation ; a larger number of bills would be 
introduced, and speaking from the Liberal 
point of view, he added that it would enable 
the other House to evade facing obnoxious 
issues. 

Mr. J. Lowruer also opposed the motion, 
and the “previous question” having been 
withdrawn, it was negatived by 126 to 61. 

LOCAL TAXATION. 

A debate on the incidence of Local Taxa- 
tion was next raised Mr. R. Paget, who dwelt 
on the injustice of levying the rates on one 
description of property only, and enumerated 
the various purposes of Imperial concern, 
many of them new, for which local taxes 
were made chargeable. He complained also 
of the method of assessing income tax on land, 
and moved a resolution—which was seconded 
by Mr. Duckham, and supported by Sir M. 
Lopes—in favour of redressing the injustice by 
an adequate increase of contributions from 
general taxation. 

Mr. Ituincwortn objected to any scheme 
which would increase the burdens on the 
working classes, and while not disputing that 
farmers’ prices had fallen, maintained that no 
substantial relief could be expected from a 
mere revision of local taxation. 

Mr. Gurpon called on the Government to 
make some declaration which would meet the 
complaints of the agricultural interest. 

Mr. Sciater-Bootu also urged the Govern- 
ment to hold out some assurance which would 
make it unnecessary to press the motion to a 
division. 

Mr. O’Suttivan supported the motion, and 
Mr. Gladstone pointed out that the Govern- 
ment in the Queen’s Speech had formally and 
spontaneously pledged itself to open the 
question of local taxation, and the contribu- 
tion of personal property. It was impossible 
to open the question except in connection 
with the general finance of the year, and, 
under such circumstances, to attempt to bind 
the Government by anticipation to details by 
an abstract resolution was quite unprece- 
dented and inadmissible. 

Mr. R. Pacer having intimated his deter- 
mination to take a division, Mr. Dodson 
moved the ‘‘ previous question,” and in 
speaking on this Sir S. Northcote remarked 
that the language of the Queen’s Speech was 
ambiguous. After some observations from 
Major Nolan the “ previous question ” was 
carried by the narrow majority of 5—110 to 
105—so that the original question was not 

ut. 

Some other business was disposed of, and 
tho House adjourned at ten minutes past one 
o'clock. 


Tue THEATRICAL DINNER AT MARLBOROUGH 
Hovuse.—TLie Daily News says:—As much 
interest is taken in this dinner given by the 
Prince of Wales to the dramatic profession 
in London, and as many misstatements have 
been made with regard to the persons invited 
and not invited, it may answer a useful pur- 
pose to publish the exact list of visitors :— 
Duke of Beaufort, Lord Carrington, Lord 
Aylesford, Prince Leiningen, the Hon. Pone 
sonby Fane, Mr. Pigott, Lord Torrington, 
General Probyn, Hon. H. Tyrwhitt-Wilson, 
Earl of Fife, Colonel Farquharson, Mr. Geo. 
Lewis, Lord Lytton, Sir George Wombwell, 
Mr. F. Knollys, Mr. G. A. Sala, Mr. F. Bur- 
nand, Mr. H. Calcraft, Mr. Charles Hall, Dr. 
W. H. Russell, Lord Londesborough, Mr. 
H. Irving, Mr. J. L. Toole, Mr. D. James, 
Mr. J. Hare, Mr. W. H. Kendal, Mr. E. 
Brucel, Mr. J. Hollingshead, Mr. C. Coghlan, 
Mr. H. Vezin, Mr. S. Bancroft, Mc. H. 
Neville, Mr. G. Grossmith, Mr. A. Cecil, 
Mr. C. Wyndham, Mr. L. Brough, and Mr. 
J. Clayton. Mr. Byron was asked, but was 
too ill to attend, 
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PRICE 40 CENTIMES 
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THE QUEEN AND MR. GLADSTONE. 

Her Majesty is shortly about to leave Fog: 
land for the South of France in search of 
change and rest. Some of the newspapers 
have done more than hint that for the ne- 
cessity of this step the Prime Minister is rea 
sponsible. The condition of Ireland has so 
told upon the Queen that it has undermined 
her health. ‘The anarchy, confiscation, sebel- 
lion, outrages on human beings and beasts of 
the field, that prevail on the other side of St. 
George’s Channel, are all caused by the Irish 
policy of the Liberal Government, followed 
y the Land Act, and culminating in the 
Premier’s adoption of the Home Rule pro- 
gramme. Mr. Gladstone is therefore repre- 
sented not only as a traitor to the Constitu- 
tion, but as the personal enemy of the Sove- 
reign. The Queen is at the head of the 
patriotic party of the realm, and is inspired 
with Lord Beaconsfield’s devotion to the in- 
terests of Great Britain and the unity of the 
Empire. Englishmen, it is not dimly hinted, 
must make their choice between her Majesty 
and the Chief of what, with bitter irony, is 
called her Majesty’s Government. There is 
no possibility of compromise. Either Mr. 
Gladstone must be overthrown, or the Sove- 
reign’s affection to her subjects must be ruth- 
lessly violated. Mr. Gladstone, it is further 
said, is not only the bitter opponent of her 
Majesty, but takes a wicked pleasure in 
treating her with conspicuous contumely. In 
proof of this, we are bidden to look at what 
occurred on Thursday last. The Prime Min- 
ister, as has been said, refused to obey the 
Royal summons to Buckingham Palace, al- 
leging, by way of excuse, that he was unwell. 
He was well enough, however, to take his 
place in the House of Commons the same 
evening, and to deliver a speech calculated to 
gratify those of Queen Victoria’s enemies who 
would welcome the repeal of the Union. Can 
there be any reasonable doubt that the 
Prime Minister deliberately slighted his Sove- 
reign, and that his conduct ought to be re- 
sented by every loyal Briton ? 

These tactics, on the part of the Conserva- 
tives, are less sagacious than even Conserva- 
tive tactics usually are. Itis notorious that 
the Prime Minister is not an acceptable per- 
sonage at Court. The Duke of Wellington 
viewed with some consternation the 
prospect of having to deal with a Queen. 
‘“ I,” he said, ‘‘ have no small talk, and Peel 
has no manners.” Mr. Gladstone has both 
manners and small talk when he chooses to 
be agreeable; but he reserves, it is com- 
plained, these gifts and graces for the private 
circles in which he is supreme. e can 
grovel, we are told, before dukes and 
duchesses ; but he has scarcely a civil word 
to say to his Sovereign. Now it may be that 
the Prime Minister is much less deterential in 
the presence of, and in all his dealings with, 
Royalty than was his predecessor. Lord 
Beaconsfield was a born courtier; Mr. Glad- 
stone is nothing of the kind. He isa savagely 
energetic and aggressively industrious person. 
He has an insatiable appetite for work. He 
is apt to be imperious, and to insist upon 
doing things in his own way. He resents 
interference of any kind, whether it proceeds 
from the Sovereign or from the people; and 
he may acquiesce with an ill-grace in the 
constant communications which the business 
and the usage of the State involve between 
Downing-street and Windsor, Balmoral, or 
Osborne. The Queen, it is said, would be 
lamentably lacking in a sense of what is due 
to herself and her constitutional position if 
she were calmly to submit to such treatment. 
There is, so the public are assured, no pre- 
cedent for similar behaviour on the part of a 
Prime Minister; therefore, it is plain that 
Mr. Gladstone has resolved upon upsetting 
the Throne, as he has upset everything else. 

Have persons forgotten that Lord Palmer- 
ston went a very great deal further in the 
direction of disregard of the Royal wishes 
and of the etiquette of State than Mr. Glad« 
stone has ever done? Either, he unceremo- 
niously argued in several of his letters to his 
brother, he was or was not fitted to.conduct 
the affairs of the nation. If he was, he pre- 
ferred to do so in his own way ; if he was 
not, let the English people look to it. Mr. 
Gladstone has never ventured upon a step 
which for Ministerial independence can he 
compared with Lord Palmerston’s recognition 
of the French Emperor after the coup-d'état. 
This was altogether unwarrantable and inso- 
lent ; but it did Lord Palmerston no harm in 
the long-run with the English people, and it 
was the well-grounded suspicion that Lord 
Palmerston was thwarted by the Sovereign 
and the Prince Consort in carrying out a na- 
tional policy to which he was indebted for 
much of his unique position as a Minister. 
There could be few greater contrasts than 
between Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone ; 
but there is a certain analogy, that ought not 
to be uninstructive, between the way in which 
each has been spoken of in his relations to 
the Throne. It is a clumsy and dangerous 
thing to institute a competition between the 
head of the Cabinet, that owes its existence to 
the people’s choice, and the wearer of the 
Crown. Mr. Gladstone’s enemies are not 
doing him any real harm, but they may be 
injuring the monarchical principle in this 
country.— World. 
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One Drawing-room is very like another. 
The distinguishing feature of ‘the first 
Drawing-room of the season,” last Friday, 
was the determined stand made by her Ma- 
jesty against the serenity of the presence 
chamber being disturbed by the loud conversas 
tion and comments of the ladies. Heretofore, 
after their presentation, ladies were allowed 
to congregate at the end of the picture-gallery, 
which opens into the presence-chamber, to 
watch the trains being unfolded prior to their 
owners passing into the Royal presence ; but 
now it has been ordained that they shall not 
approach within some thirty feet of this in- 
teresting point, a cord being carried across, 
and Gentlemen-at-Arms placed so as to pre- 
vent any nearer approach. No doubt the 
ladies brought this on themselves by their 
irrepressible chatter and apparent want of 
deference ; but if the matter had been first 
properly explained to them, and they had been 
duly admonished, this hard and fast line need 
not have been drawn. As it was, there were 
loud regrets that they had not brought their 
opera-glasses with them, as the distance pres 
vented them seeing properly. 

For the rest, the beauty of the day was a 
lady in black, who wore a bouquet made en- 
tirely of daffodils, and_large enough to have 
satisfied even Oscar Wilde, who once pro= 
pees to grow acres of that æsthetic flower. 

ady Colin Campbell was there, looking 
superb. One lady had a splendid bouquet of 
azaleas, and another had one on a very large 
scale composed entirely of lilies of the valley, 
which, as each sprig costs a shilling at pre- 
sent, must have represented a goodly sum of 
money. The youngest-looking person pre- 
sent was Maria, Marchioness of Aylesbury, in 
sang de bœuf and black, with a magnificent 
tiara of diamonds. Sir Evelyn Wood went 
by, hardly with his honours thick upon him ; 
for he cannot think the last addition granted, 
that of St. Michael and St. George, goes well 
with his V.C. 

Lady Kilmorey was by far the most lovely 
of the married contingent who were presented 
at Friday’s Drawing-room. Her corsage was 
of white Venetian velvet, trimmed with ose 
trich feathers, the dress itself being of white 
satin, the head-dress being combos of ostrich 
feathers and diamonds. i 

A determined effort is to be made by the 
Duchess of Edinburgh and other leaders of 
fashion this season, to get people to coms 
mence their dances earlier. The men are the 
principal sinners in this matter. It is not, 
orsooth, thought the thing to appear at à 

‘dance before midnight, and thus night ts 
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THE LORDS AND THE COMMONS. 


Lord Donoughmore has given notice in 
the House of Lords that he will move for 
the appointment of a certain number of 
Peers as the Committee to inquire into the 
working of the Irish Land Act of 1881 and 
the condition of Ireland. A good deal was 
said in advance about the number of 
Liberal Peers who were ready to take part 
in the Committee, and who thus, it was 
suggested, were to reduce almost to 
nothingness the influence of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s opposition to the project. The 
Liberal Peers who are named on the Com- 
mittee, and who, we suppose, have con- 
sented to serve, are not men of a stamp 
whose defection, if it be a defection, is 
likely to bring great discouragement to the 
Liberals of England generally. . The Duke 
of Somerset is on the list, and the Duke of 
Somerset has mainly distinguished himself 
during recent years by the perverse inge- 
nuity which he displays in trying to thwart 
and to worry all Liberal Governments. 
Lord Brabourne ulso has consented to act 
on the committee. But Lord Brabourne 
has steadily sat on the cross benches 
during his short career in the House of 
Lords. He has almost invariably opposed 
whatever Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
has done, or tried to do, in regard to Irish 
land and its systems, and he has, we be- 
lieve, of late definitively severed himself 
from all connection with the Liberal party 
on the ground that he does not approve 
of the policy that party is following. Lord 
Dunraven is an Irish landlord first and a 
Liberal afterwards, and he is one of those 
who strongly supported the appointment 
ef the Committee in the first instance. 
Lord Clarendon is known to the world in 
general as the son of a distinguished 
statesman. Not much is known of him 
beyond this, except the fact that he, too, 
we believe, habitually takes his seat on the 
cross benches. Lord Penzance is a lawyer, 
and nothing else. Lord Carysford is not 
a tower of strength to the Liberal cause. 
There does not, therefore, seem to be 
much evidence in the constitution of 
the Committee that many who can se- 
riously be called Liberals are likely toagree 
with the majority of the House of Lords, and 
to disagree with the opinions of Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Granville. We regret none 
the less that the House of Lords should 
not have had discretion enough to with- 
draw from the position which they have 
unnecessarily and heedlessly taken up. 
They might have withdrawn from that 
position all the more readily because it is 
not supposed that the principal leaders of 
the Conservative party were of themselves 
much inclined to press for the appoint- 
ment of the Committee. But if the House 
of Lords will persevere in their course, 
and if Mr. Gladstone should find it neces- 
sary to persevere with the motion of which 
he has given notice, we fear that the reso- 
lution must be all but disastrous to the 
work of the session. Mr. Gladstone will 
have to begin on Monday by proposing 
that the Standing Orders of the House be 
suspended in order to allow the vote on 
the proceedings of the House of Lords to 
be taken before the orders of the day. Sir 
Stafford Northcote has given notice that 
he will oppose this motion, and on this a 
preliminary debate will be raised which 
may possibly take up the whole of the 
evening. Then will come the main ques- 
tion, the vote of censure, as we may call it, 
n the recent action of the House of Lords. 
No doubt by this time the partisan fecling 
on the Opposition side of the House of 
Commons will be pretty well stirred up, 
and the blood of the country squires will 
be hot for fight. Many influential Tories 
already make no secret of their determina- 
tion to koepup the debate at least a month, 
that is to say, virtually until Easter. 
Audicious as this proposition may seem, it 
is nevertheless perfectly within the power 
of those who threaten to make good their 
threat. The Government have only two 
nights each week at their disposal, and it 
would not take any very surprising effort 
of organized obstruction to spread the 
debate over eight or nine such nights— 
that is, over four weeks of the Session— 
or indeed, if necessary, to bring the dis- 
cussion quite up to the time when the 
House may be expected to adjourn for the 
Easter holidays. After the Easter holidays, 
the House would naturally resume the 
debate on the new rules for the regulation 
of business, and the man would be 
sanguine indeed who expected that 
that discussion would be brought 
to a close much before Whitsuntide. 
There, then, is the best part of a Ses- 
sion already marked out for doom, and 
we have said nothing of the interruptions 
to acontinuous debate on either of the 
subjects already mentioned by the neces- 
sary intervention of nights given up to 
Supply. ‘Would it not be possible to find 
some way out of this difficulty ? Would 
it not be possible for Mr. Gladstone to 
show us the way out of it? Why, for 
example, might not Mr. Gladstone come 
down to the House of Commons, explain 
there as fully as the occasion required the 
strong reasons which compelled the Go- 
vernment to object to the appointment of 
a Committee such as that proposed by the 
House of Lords, announce that the Go- 
vern:.°nt would lend it no assistance, and 
take on themselves no responsibility for 
the disturbance which it might create in 
Ireland, and then also announce that the 
‘Government preferred not to throw away 
.any of the short and precious time at their 
disposal by proposing a resolution in con- 
demnation of what the House of Lords 
have done ?—Daily News. 
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GERMANY AND RUSSIA. 

‘The Daily Telegraph has received the fol- 
owing despatch, dated Feb. 23, from its 
Vienna correspondent :— 

It is not to be expected that General Sko- 
eleff's recall to St. Petersburg will be fol- 
flowed by any severe disciplinary measure. 
The very mild repudiation of his statements 
which appeared in the Russian Official Mes- 
senger pess to what extent the Government 
aro obliged to deal cautiously with him. But 

aite independently of that circumstance it is 
believed hero that in presence of the existing 
stato of affairs in Russia it would be difficult, 
not to say dangerous, for the Czar to punish 
so pepular an officer as Skobeleff. There is 
sor the slightest doubt that the Czar per- 
soraliy disapproves of the General’s conduct, 
but, admitting that he has the will, he has 
certainly not the power to keep him within 
bounds. Some of the Czar’s more moderate 
counsellors, and foremost anag thom M. de 
Giers, probably condemn not only the incen- 
diary ter of Skobeleff's utterances but 
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also the wild aspirations that prompted them. 
But what can the Czar and his best advisers 
do in presence of such a formidable national 
movement as Panslavism, in its present 
phase, headed by determined, unscrupulous, 
and able men like Ignatieff, Skobeleff, Aksa- 
koff, and colleagues with almost unlimited 
pecuniary resources at their disposal. 

It is not as if those outside the Panslavist 
camp were one united body of right-minded 
men, bent on peace and the welfare of their 
country. That represents but a small minority 
of the Russian people. Besides the Pansla- 
vists there are Nihilists, Socialists, and 
Revolutionists of different categories, and in 
the background a host of corrupt and un- 
principled officials to whose malpractices the 
present ‘desperate condition of Russia is 
chiefly due. The Czar is more to be pitied 
than blamed, and his many domestic virtues 
are a guarantee for the conscientious per- 
formance of his public duties. But he is 
paralysed by his surroundings, and his situa- 
tion at the present moment is in many respects 
that of a monarch in custody. Ignatieff, his 
chief gaoler, and alas his evil genius, is to 
all intents and purposes the presert ruler of 
the Russian Empire, and is only waiting for 
natural events to vacate the Chancellorship 
to seize the post occupied for the moment— 
held officially, at least, by Prince Gortscha- 
koff. Therefore, when speaking of official 
circles in Russia, it must be well understood 
what is implied thereby. It is onlyin a 
certain measure the Czar, and most distinctly 
not M. de Giers and those members of the 
Government who share his views. It is 
Ignatieff and a handful of political desperadoes 
who stand at his elbow, and who, through 
personal interest and ambition rather than 
conviction, have embraced the Panslavist 
faith. They were kept in check by the lato 
Czar, but the reigning Emperor of Russia 
had for many years entertained Panslavist 
tendencies of a pronounced character when 
he ascended the throne. Consequently the 
party saw their opportunity when he succeeded 
his father. The visit to Moscow and Igna- 
tieff’s appointment were eloquent symptoms 
of the ascendancy gained by the Panslavists, 
but there came a moment which I have rea- 
sons of my own for connecting with the 
Dantzig interview, when Alexander III. 
understood that he could follow his friends no 
further without imperilling the interests of 
his Empire. Unfortunately the Panslavists 
were then too powerful and too numerous for 
the Emperor to effect an abrupt separation, 
and unfortunately, too, his forced seclusion 
has since then placed him more than ever in 
their hands. If he were gifted with the 
energy of his grandfather Nicholas, he might 
ut his foot down and summarily emancipate 
himself from them; but even then the ab- 
sence of a party or group of men, animated 
to the same extent as himself with peaceful 
and patriotic intentions, would prove an ob- 
stacle of grave moment. That Skobeleff was 
but the spokesman of those whose influence 
in Russia is now predominant admits no 
doubt whatever. But there is equally good 
reason to believe that his Paris speeches 
have annoyed the Czar, and seriously em- 
barrassed the Russian Foreign Office officials. 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 


Winpsork Castie, Tuurspay. 


The Queen, Princess Beatrice, Prince 
Leopold, and Princess Helen of Waldeck 
drove out yesterday afternoon. Her Majesty's 
dinner party included Princess Beatrice, 
Prince Leopold, the Prince of Waldeck and 
Pyrmont, and Princess Helen, the Dowager 
Duchess of Roxburghe, the Dowager Marchio- 
ness of Ely, Baroness Doebell, Baron von 
Stockhausen, Captain von der Wenze, Sir 
John and Lady Cowell, General Lord Charies 
Fitzroy, and Colonel Sir John Carstairs 
M'Neill. The Queen walked and drove this 
morning, attended by the Hon. Horatia Stop- 
ford. The Duchess of Connaught went out 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice. Prince 
Leopold and Princess Helen of Waldeck 
drove out, attended by the Dowager Duchess 
of Roxburghe. The Duke of Connaught and 
Strathearne and the Prince of Waldeck and 
Pyrmont, attended by Major A. Egerton, 
Baron von Stockhausen, Captain von der 
Wenze, and Major-General Du Plat, left 
Windsor at 10.30 a.m. for London. The 
Prince of Waldeck remains at Buckingham 
Palace. i 

The Duke of Connaught visited the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on Thursday, and re- 
mained to luncheon. The Priace of Wales, 
attended by the Hon. H. Tyrwhitt-Wilson, 
dined with Lord Carrington and the Hon. 
Corps of Gentlemen at Arms in their mess- 
room at St. James’s Palace on Thursday 
evening. 

The French Ambassador left London on 
Thursday morning for Paris, travelling by the 
tidal train service from Charing-cross. He 
returns this week to London to deliver his 
letters of recall. 

The Duke of Roxburghe has returned to 
Floors Castle from Taymouth Castle, where 
he had been on a visit to the Earl of Breadal- 
bane. The Duchess of Marlborough and 
Lady Sarah Churchill are at present visiting 
the Duke and Duchess of Roxburghe at Floors 
Castle. Lady Fanny Marjoribanks has left 
Floors for London. 

‘he Dowager Marchioness of Normanby 
has recovered from her recent illness, and is 
now enabled to take her accustomed drives 
and walks in the vicinity of Mulgrave Castle, 
Whitby. 

The Earl and Countess of Selkirk have left 
town for Scotland. 

The usual daily telegram from Egerton 
Lodge, Melton Mowbray, did not reach Lord 
Wilton’s town residence in Grosvenor-square 
till between six and seven o’clock on Thurs- 
day evening. Its tenour was not so favour- 
able as might have been expected from those 
of Tuesday and Wednesday last. It was as 
follows :—‘‘ Lord Wilton passed a quiet night, 
but his strength is not so well maintained to- 
day.” A private telegram subsequently re- 
ceived represents the earl to be in a very 
critical condition. Sir Henry and Lady Alice 
Des Vceux left town on Thursday afternoon 
for Melton Mowbray. Viscount and Vis- 
countess Grey de Wilton are at Melton. The 
Duchess of Cambridge and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge sent twice during Thursday and in- 
quired after the latest information respecting 
his lordship’s condition. 

Sir Alfred and Lady Slade have removed 
their town residence from Elvaston-place to 
3, Lyall-street, Belgrave-square. 

Captain and Mrs. Howard have arrived at 
Thomas’s Hotel from Dublin. 

Mr. and Mrs. Von Hoffman have arrived at 
Claridge’s Hotel from Berlin. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tweed have left Thomas’s 
Hotel for New York. 

A marriage is arranged between Miss 
Frances Long, fourth daughter of the late 
Mr. Richard P. Long, Rood Ashton, and 
Mrs. Long, of Marly. and sister of the present 
member for North Wilts, and Mr. De Windt, 
only surviving son of the late Mr. De Windt, 
of Blunsden Abbey, Wilts. 

A marriage has been arranged, and will 
take place in April, between Frederick Robert 
St. John, H.B.M., Minister in Central Ame- 
rica, son of the late Hon. Ferdinand St. 
John, and Miss Isabella Fitzmaurice, second 
daughter of the Hon. James Fitzmaurice, 
captain Royal Navy, of Fernley, Maidenhead. 

ieut.-Col. Hon. Daniel Greville Finoh, 
late of the 24th Foot, died at his lodgings, in 
Bury-street, St. James’s, on Wednesday 
night after a short and severe illness. The 
deceased colonel was tie second and youngest 
son of Heneage, 5th Earl of Aylesford, by 
Lady Augusta Sophia, fourth daughter of 
George, 2d Earl of Warwick, and was born 
26th April, 1827. He entered the army in 
May, 1845, and was appointed captain in the 
68th Foot in December, 1853, became major 
in 1855, and Lieut.-Colonel 24th Foot in 

1862. Soon afterwards he was placed on 

half pay, and retired from the army in 1873. 


He served with the 68th Light Infantry 
throughout the Eastern campaign of 1854-55, 
and was present at the battles of Alma and 
Inkerman, and the siege and fall of Sebasto- 
pol, for which he had received the medal 
with three clasps, brevet of major, the deco- 
ration of the 5th Class of the Order of the 
Medjidié, and the Turkish medal. . 


THE LEVEE. 

By command of the Queen, a Levée was 
held on Thursday afternoon at St. James’s 
Palace by the Prince of Wales on behalf of 
her Majesty. Presentations to his Royal 
Highness at this Court are, by the Queen’s 
pleasure, considered as equivalent to presen- 
tations to her Majesty. The Prince of Wales, 
attended by his Gentlemen-in-Wailing and 
escorted by a detachment of Life Guards, 
arrived at the Palace from Marlborough 
House about 2 o’clock, and was received by 
the great officers of State and the Royal 
Household. The Prince of Waldeck and 
Pyrmont arrived from Buckingham Palace, 
attended by Baron von Stockhausen, Captain 
von der Wenze, and Major-General Du Plat. 
The Duke of Edinburgh arrived from 
Clarence House, attended by Colonel 
the Hon. W. J. Colville and Captain 
Clerk. The Duke of Connaught and 
Strathearne arrived at the Palace, attended by 
Captain Sir M. FitzGerald (Knight of Kerry). 
The Duke of Cambridge arrived from Glou- 
cester House, attended by Colonel Bateson. 
The Prince of Leiningen, Prince Edward of 
Saxe-Weimar, and the Duke of Teck were 
present at the Levée. Her Majesty’s Body 
Guard of the Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at- 
Arms was on duty in the State Saloons, 
under the command of Lord Carrington, the 
Captain. Major W. O’Bryen Taylor (the 
Standard-Bearer) and Captain John Glas 
Sandeman (the Sub-Officer) were present on 
duty with the Corps. The Royai Body Guard 
of the Yeomen of the Guard was on duty in 
the interior of the Palace, under the com- 
mand of Lord Monson, the Captain. Lieut.- 
Colonel Sir Arthur Need (the Lieutenant) and 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. D. Patterson (the 
Exon-in- Waiting) were present on duty with 
the Corps. The Prince of Wales, accom- 
panied by the Prince of Waldeck and Pyr- 
mont, the Duke of Edinburgh, and the other 
members of the Royal Family, entered the 
Throne Room shortly after 2 o'clock. The 
Diplomatic Circle was well represented. The 
presentations were numerous. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuurspay. 


The Lorn Cuancettor took his seat on the 

woolsack at five o’clock. 
AUGMENTATION OF BENEFICES. 

At the instance of the Lord Chancellor the 
Augmentation of Benefices Act Amendment 
Bill passed through Committee, and was re- 
ported to the House without amendment. 

MILITIA OFFICERS. 

Lord Laminaton called attention to the 
system of competitive examinations of Militia 
officers for commissions in the Army. He 
suggested that in these examinations candi- 
dates should get credit for the degrees ob- 
tained by them at the Universities. 

Lord DonoucHMore gave. notice that this 
evening he will move the appointment on his 
Irish Land Act Committee of the peers whose 
names he read to the House. Those names 
will be found in another place. 

Their Lordships adjourned at 25 minutes 
to six. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuurspar. 


The Speaker took the chair at 4 o'clock. - 
EGYPT AND THE POWERS. 
In reply to questions from various members, 


Sir C. Ditke said he was not in a position to 
make any statement with regard to the 
rumoured agreement of the European Powers 
on the Egyptian question. The Government 
knew nothing of leave of absence being 
granted to Russian oflicers to join the insur- 
gents in the Herzegovina, nor had they any 
reason to apprehend a disturbance of peaceful 
relations between Russia and the Germanic 
Powers. In regard to the reforms in Euro- 
pean Turkey, on the advice of Lord Dufferin, 
the Armenian question was being pressed in 
the first instance. Later on in the evening, 
Sir C. Dilke said he had just received a com- 
munication from the French Government 
about the treaty negotiations, the terms of 
which he could not communicate, but they 
afforded a prospect of as satisfactory a settle- 
ment as was possible under the circumstances. 
THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 

Baron II. De Worms asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether it was to be under- 
stood that the evidence with regard to the 
Channel Tunnel taken by the Departmental 
Committee, promised to the House by the 
Secretary of State for War, was not to be 
presented to the House; whether the new 
Committee now proposed was to sit with 
closed doors like the previous one; and 
whether the Houses of Parliament would be 
excluded from making an open inquiry in the 
usual manner into the whole subject. 

Mr. Guapstone: The report and the papers 
connected with this inquiry will of course be 
presented to the House of Commons. They 
are collected for the use of Parliament not 
less than for the use of Government, but sub- 
ject necessarily to the usual reserve with re- 
gard to any particular point of a confidential 
character, which it might not be desirable to 
bring into public view. With regard to the 
second question, I think it is the uniform 
practice for preliminary inquiries of this kind 
to proceed with closed doors, and I have no 
doubt that that practice will be conformed to. 
With respect to the third part of.the question, 
undoubtedly there will be no limitation what- 
ever to the power of either House of Parlia- 
ment to make inquiry ; and, moreover, the 
Government reserve it to themselves to con- 
sider what course they may recommend 
Parliament to pursue—if necessary, to recom- 
mend a Parliamentary inquiry which would 
in no way be narrowed by the purely scien- 
tific inquiry that isnow being made. I ought 
to notice the point, though the hon. gentle- 
man has not put it, whether the noble lord 
the member for Flintshire is to continue to 
hold the double position of a member of the 
Government and chairman of one of the 
Channel Tunnel Companies pending the pro- 
posed inquiry. The proposed inquiry, which 
has reference to the national safety and 
defence, has no connection whatever with the 
office of my noble friend. With regard to 
that office, it is right [ should say that he 
assumed his position in the Government less 
than two years ago, and that he has been 
chairman of one of the Channel Tunnel Com- 
panies for no less than fourteen years. Should 
a case arise in which the duties of these two 
offices would be incompatible, I have no 
doubt that my noble friend will be the first to 
observe it. For my part, I should be very 
sorry if a case should arise, and in that 
opinion I think the House will concur. 
(Cheers.) 

EXTRAORDINARY EXPENDITURE IN IRELAND. 

On the question of going into Committee of 
Supply on the Supplementary Estimates, 

ord Percy moved fora return of all sums 
charged on the Estimates connected with the 
attempt to preserve Life and Property in 
Ireland. ~ 

Mr. CnıLneRs, while pointing out the im- 
possibility of giving details, explained that the 
military force of all arms in Ireland at the 
present moment amounted to 30,040 men, 
more than its strength at the time when the 
Government took office, and about 7,000 men 
which was about 10,000 men more than 
the average since 1872. At the outside, 
the extra military expenditure in con- 
nextun with Ireland was £30,000, which had 
been saved on other charges, and for which, 
therefore, no Supplementary Estimate would 
be required. he extra naval expenditure 
would be £20,000 for the year. 

Mr. Ryianps made some discursive come 


ments on the landlord policy which made 
this expenditure necessary, and Mr. Gorst 
and Sir W. Barttelot insisted that in the 
absence of details Mr. Childers’ statement was 
not satisfactory. 

Lord F. Cavenpisa, speaking for the Civil 
Services, explained that the extra expenditure 
under these heads, including £35,000 for the 
Land Court, would be ahout £200,000. 

Mr. Sclater-Booth, Colonel Barne, and 
Mr. Sullivan spoke, and Mr. O'Donnell and 
Mr. Henry joined in representing to the Go- 
vernment that the question of arrears lay at 
the root of the present disturbed state of Íre- 
land. Mr. Biggar made some characteristic 
remarks, in the course of which, aHuding to 
Mr. H. Gladstone’s visit to Ireland, as he said, 
‘‘ to superintend evictions,” he recommended 
the Prime Minister if he wished to establish 
his ‘‘ Young Hopeful” to apply for the re- 
version of Marwood’s place for him. This 
drew from Mr. Gladstone an indignant con- 
demnation of what, amidst very general cheer- 
ing, he characterized as a ‘‘ brutal remark.” 

Lord Percy wished to withdraw the motion, 
but the Irish members would not permit this, 
and on a division it was negatived by 244 
to 13. 

Mr. Cuapiin asked for some explanation of 
the threatened withdrawal of police protection 
from caretakers placed in charge of Irish 
farms, and Mr. Forster, in reply, explained 
that the Government could not undertake to 
furnish police protection in every case whero 
it was asked, but each case must be considered 
on its own merits. He admitted fully that it 
was the duty of the Government to protect 
life and property wherever it was in danger, 
but they must reserve a discretion, and he 
added that ihe caretakers would be at liberty 
to defend themselves. 

Colonel Cotruursr thought that eficient 

trols would be the best protection, and Mr. 

- Lowther dwelt on the grave responsibility 
which would rest on the Chief Secretary if he 
refused protection on the ground that he had 
not a sullicient police force at his disposal. 
Mr. Thompson and Mr. Warton expressed 
some doubt as to the precise extent to which 
private individuals might defend themselves, 
and the Attorney-General said that the right 
of resistance within the law which the Go- 
vernment would sanction was the natural 
right of every citizen in every country. Mr. 
Sullivan complained that the Chief Secretary 
was encouraging the formation of protection 
parties, and Mr. Macartney thought that an 
increase of the constabulary force was prefer- 
able to the risk of civil war. Mr. Chaplin 
and Mr. A. Balfour also spoke. 

SUPPLY. 

The House then went into Committee of 
Supply, and was engaged to a late hour on 
the Civil Service Supplementary Estimates. 
Oo the Irish vote for the Chief Secretary’s 
Office and the Local Government Board the 
attacks on Mr. Forster’s administration of the 
Coercion Act, which have already occupied so 
large a portion of the Session, were renewad, 
at considerable length and with much heat. 
Many non-contentious votes were afterwards 
agreed to, but the votes for Criminal Prose- 
cutions, Law Charges, etc., in Ireland, and 
for the Land Commission were postponed 
until this evening. 

Some other business was disposed of and 
ae oe adjourned at five minutes to two 
o'clock. 


—; eo 
“« JUMBO” AND MR. BARNUM. 


The Daily Telegraph says:—In reply to an 
inquiry addressed to Mr. Barnum at New 
York representing the anxiety of the English 
children for the retention of Jumbo in this 
country, we have received the following cha- 
racteristic reply : 


“ New York, Thursday.—My compliments 
to editor Daily Telegraph and British nation. 
Fifty millions of American citizens anxiously 
awaiting Jumbo’s arrival. My forty years’ 
invariable gon of exhibiting best that 
money could procure makes Jumbo’s presence 
here imperative. Hundred thousand pounds 
would be no inducement to cancel purchase. 
My largest tent seats thirty thousazd persons, 
and is filled twice each day. It contains four 
rings, in three of which three full circus coms 
panies give different performances simulta- 
neously. In the large outer ring, or racing 
track, the Roman Hippodrome is exhibited. In 
two other immenseconnectingtents my colossal 
zoological collection and museum are shown. 
In December next I visit Australia in person, 
with Jumbo and my entire mammoth com- 
bination of seven shows, vid California, 
thence through Suez Canal. Following 
summer to London. I shall then exhibit ia 
every prominent city in Great Britain. May 
afterwards return Jumbg to his old position 
in Royal Zoological Gardens. Wishing long 
life and prosperity to the British nation, the 
Daily Telegraph, and Jumbo, I am, the pub- 
lic’s obedient servant, P. T. Barnum.” 

A curious incident gave striking proof of 
this animal’s sagacity, while affording an in- 
dex to what, were he a human being, would 
be called his moral character. It is customary 
for him, after each of his short promenades, 
to back himself into a position conveniently 
close to a flight of steps ; and while a change 
in his freight of humanity is in process he 
stands at the receipt of bread, buns, oranges, 
and biscuits. On one of these occasions he 
had taken a party of adult ladies and gentle- 
men, instead of his usual load of juveniles, 
for a short ride ; and there was some merri- 
ment between the occupants of the howdah 
and their friends on foot, two of these last 
being sent on a speedy errand to the refresh- 
ment chalet, to get a supply of refreshments 
for Jumbo. The friends returned laughing, 
with loaves under their arms, and as 
many buns as they could conveniently 
carry in addition. This extraordinary 
liberality, accompanied as it was by 
laughter, made an unfavourable’ im- 
pression on the mind of Jumbo. He held 
down his trunk, straight and motionless, and 
would not be tempted to take so much asa 
bun. Though he was never before known to 
refuse bread, he eyed the half-quarterns now 
with mingled suspicion and disdain. Then, 
with his gaze still fixed on the well-meaning 
and unjustly suspected visitors in front of 
him, dona ferentes, he suddenly swung his 
trunk, with a graceful curve, to the left, in 
front of the tiniest child, and held the end 
open cup-like, or as if it were the hollow of 
a hand, for the little girl—whom of course he 
could not distrust—to drop a piece of bun 
into it. The child was provided with a paper- 
bag full of these delicacies, and Jumbo, still 
looking sternly at the bringers of doubtful 
offerings, took from her baby fingers piece 
after piece, lifting each to his mouth with 
grateful relish. Nor did he once relax in his 
hard opinion of the benevolent friends, who 
had unfortunately roused his suspicions by 
ill-timed but perfectly innocent laughter. 
That wonderful proboscis, with its 2,200 mus- 
cles variously interlaced, with its complicated 
powers of mobility, of extension, and of con- 
traction, and with its endowment of exquisite 
sensibility to boot, could have wrought ter- 
rible vengeance on any offender, and might, 
in a mistaken sense of wrong, have punished 
the two friends with death at a single blow. 
But it could also be extended, as it was, in 
gentle thankfulness to a mere babe. 

Nothing of importance has marked the pro- 
gress of arrangements for the long voyage of 
poor Jumbo, and the hint feelingly put forth 
in one of the letters published in the Daily 
Telegraph yesterday, as to the need of watch- 
fulness against cruelty, in the plans adopted 
by the American agents for his removal from 
the gardens, had been anticipated by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. A well-known and experienced 
officer of that association, Superintendent 
Tallett, who has been in India, and is qualified 
to hold the humane balance between necessary 
force of subjugation and merciless method, 
in the treatment of elephants, is exercising 
proper vigilance. Not that it should be as- 
sumed as a matter of any likelihcod that the 


expert and determined elephant-tamer, Wil- 
liam Newman, has any desire to violate the 
canons either of English humanity or English 
law. It is by the kind indulgence of Messrs. 
Barnum, Bailey, and Hutchinson’s authorised 
representatives that Jumbo is stil] permitted 
to pass some hours of the day in his old and 
delightful occupation. He still goes through 
his morniog drill with the ponderous bracelets 
and the iron martingale; but that dis- 
cipline is !osing much of its novel irksome- 
ness, and will soon cease to chafe or fret the 
intelligent beast. Very speedily the altera- 
tions in Jumbo’s carriage will have been per- 
fected ; and this prison-van, in which the 
animal is to make an Atlantic voyage stand- 
ing, will he again introduced, so that its 
destined occupant may become accustomed to 
its narrow dimensions. The idea is to leave 
the van open at both ends, and to induce 
Jumbo to walk through it for his food, until 
he is betrayed into taking the trap as a harm- 
less contrivance. 

“ W. S.” (Junior Carlton Club) observes 
that Mr. Sclater’s feeble apology for the con- 
duct of the Council will only increase the de- 
sire of the public to see the decision of that 
body revoked. It is impossible to reconcile 
Mr. Sclater’s statements with those of Mr. 
Bartlett and with the demeanour the ele- 
phant has daily shown hitherto. It is astound- 
ing that in the face of the popular remon- 
strance and of the telegrams on the subject 
which they have received from the Queen and 
Prince of Wales, the Council should have 
any hesitation whatever about trying to undo 
their foolish bargain. The only course open, 
if Barnum will not accept compensation to 
arrange the affair, is for the Council to refuse 
to carry out thejr bargain, and be sued for 
breach of contract. Damages would then be 
awarded—which they would richly deserve to 
have to pay—but rather than lose the stately 
animal there is no doubt the public would 
subscribe every penny. 

A number of Fellows of the Royal Zoolo- 
gical Society, among whom the purpose exists 
of holding a meeting to protest against the 
removal of the great African elephant, Jumbo, 
from the gardens in the Regent’s Park, 
mingled with the crowd of visitors. 


— 


THE STATE OF IRELAND. 


The Rev. Roderick Ryder, incumbent of 
Errismore, county Galway, was shot at on 
Monday evening when returning home from 
Clifden. The shot did not take effect, and a 
number of stones were then thrown, oze of 
which knocked off his hat, which was subse- 
quently found on the road with a hole in it, 
as if pierced with a bullet. Mr. Ryder was 
formerly a Roman Catholic priest, but for 
some years past he has been engaged as a 
Protestant clergyman in the Connemara dis- 
trict. The house of a farmer ramed William 
Carroll, in county Limerick, was set on fire 
by an armed party on Tuesday night. Carro!l 
had paid his rent. 

Upwards of five hundred labourers paraded 
the suburbs of Cork on Wednesday, visiting 
the houses of gentlemen and well-to-do 
farmers, and demanding increased wages. 
Their requirements are 10s. a week, with 
garden and grass for afew sheep. Their 
demands were granted in several instances, 
and where their terms were not agreed to 
they used threatening language ; and in a 
few cases where the persons so threatened 
— to join their movement they assaulted 
them. 

ee 


CONSPIRACY IN IRELAND. 


The Dublin correspondent of the Standard 
wrote on Thursday night :—A short time ago 
the statement that the Government had dis- 
covered the existence of a treasonable con- 
spiracy having ramifications in twenty-four 
counties in Ireland, was totally discredited. 
Nevertheless, arrests have since been almost 
daily made in various parts of the country, 
the persons apprehended being charged on 
suspicion of treason felony. There is no doubt 
that the Fenian organisation has, by means of 
the suppression of the Land League, got a 
fresh start, and that emissaries have been 
employed to spread its baneful influence 
amongst the sons of farmers and agricultural 
labourers in a connection which did not here- 
tofore exist. The oath by which the members 
of the new secret society are bound is that 
they simply acknowledge themselves members 
of the Irish Republic, and under the most 
severe penalties vow obedience to their 
superior officers, whether they be only district 
men, or commanders of county circles. These 
leaders of district gangs have been known to 
plan midnight attacks, to administer punish- 
ment to those who have broken their unwritten 
laws in the locality, either upon the land or on 
other questions, or to threaten others against 
daring to act in opposition to their wishes. 
It may probably turn out before long that the 
authorities are contemplating prosecutions 
against some of the men taken up as suspects 
on a charge of conspiracy, and people need 
not be astonished if at the forthcoming Assizes 
indictments formulated by the Law Officers 
upon these charges are sent before the Grand 
Juries. 

As an instance of the existence of the con- 
spiracy, reference may be made to the case of 
Patrick Higgins, which came before the 
Queen’s Bench Division to-day. The prisoner 
is at present confined in Castlebar Gaol 
under commitment for trial on a charge of 
treason felony. The evidence of the police 
upon whose information the magistrates acted 
was to the effect that when searching for 
arms in the house of the prisoner’s father they 
found in a box eight rounds of ammunition, 
and ina hole in a tree two revolvers and a 
tin box. The latter contained three docu- 
ments, one of them purporting to be ‘‘ The 
Laws, Rules, and Regulations of the R. B. 
North of England Division.” The remaining 
documents purported to be the form of oath 
taken by the‘ R. B.” In the pocket of a 
coat lying in a room in which the prisoner, 
his brother William, and a servant man slept 
was found another copy of the form of oath 
written in pencil. A comparison of the hand- 
writing led the constables to believe that the 
oaths were written by Wm. Higgins, who 
had since absconded. Mr. A. J. Nicolls 
moved that the prisoner be admitted to bail, 
submitting that the case against him was 
extremely weak. The police, he said, had 
the wrong man in custody. Mr. Naish, Q.C., 
Law Adviser to the Crown, resisted the ap- 
plication, on the ground that there was 
ample evidence to show that he to some ex- 
tent shared in the treasonable practices which 
undoubtedly had been carried on in his 
father's house. Having regard to the gravity 
of the case, and the fact of the proximity of 
the Assizes, which would be held within a 
fortnight, he insisted that the motion should 
be refused. Mr. Justice Barry did not think 
the case was one in which he could admit the 

risoner to bail, more especially as his 

rother had absconded. He thought that 
where a trial was pending it would be in- 
judicious for a Judge to make observations, 
and he should, therefore, abstain from com- 
menting on the facts. The application must 
bo refused. 


—_—__——————__—_ 


AN ANTI-AGGRESSION LEAGUE. 

A preliminary meeting ‘‘ to discuss mea- 
sures for the better conduct of our foreign 
and colonial policy,” with a view to the 
establishment of an Anti-Aggression League, 
was held at the Westminster Palace Hotel 
on Wednesday. Mr. John Morley presided, 
and among those present were Sir Arthur 
Hobhouse, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. Dillwyn, 
M.P., Mr. H. Richard, M.P., Mr. J. D. 
Hutchinson, M.P., Mr. F. Pennington, M.P., 
Mr. I. Wilson, M.P., Mr. J. P. Thomasson, 
M.P., Mr. J. Cropper, M.P., Dr. J. Kinnear, 
M.P., Mr. G. Palmer, M.P., Professor Leone 
Levi, the Hon. E. Marjoribanks, M.P., Mr. 
J. A. Cross, M.P., Mr. J. J. Jenkins, M.P., 
Mr. S. C. E. Williams, M.P., Mr. J. Bryce, 
M.P., Mr. J. Hopwood, M.P., and Mr. 
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Frederic Harrison. The chairman said. that 
the leading objects of the’ proposed league 
would be—first, to bring together all acces- 
sible information respecting our dealings with 
civilised nations, the doings of our officials 
in India, our colonies, and foreign stations,- 
for the purpose of quickly drawing attention 
to unauthorised proceedings which threatened 
to commit us without our knowledge or 
assent. A second aim would be to increase 
the control of Parliament over the Executive 
in respect of international and colonial trans- 
actions. A third purpose was that of putting 
a more effectual curb on the doings of our 
agents abroad. A fourth end in view was 
greatly to qualify the doctrine that our Go- 


, vernment is bound to use force in defence of 


every British subject, whithersoever he might 
choose to wander. One more object was the 
furtherance of the practice of international 
arbitration. Mr. Dillwyn moved, Mr. E. 
Marjoribanks seconded, and it was resolved— 
‘“ That, in view of our frequent acts of 
aggression on barbarous and semi-civilised 
communities in contact with the British 
Empire at various points, leading to conflicts 
which Parliament and the nation have not 
sanctioned, it is desirable to form a league of 
all who wished, irrespective of party, to insist 
on a policy of non-aggression.” Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, in moving the next resolution, which 
insisted on the importance of a more effective 
parliamentary control over the country’s 
external relations, contended that there was a 
large range of our external action in the 
conduct of which secrecy was neither neces- 
sary nor desirable. Whatever inconvenience 
might arise from the public discussion of such 
matters, it would be trifling compared with 
the vast evils now resulting from the want of 
publicity. Among the other speakers were 
the Hon. and Rev. W.H. Fremantle, Mr. J. 
Carvell Williams, Sir A. Hobhouse, Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, and Mr. H. Richard, M.P., 
and a resolution was carried protesting 
against the recent grant of a charter to the 
British North Borneo Company without the 
knowledge of Parliament. 


—0 


THE FURNEAUX FRAUDS. 

At the Birmingham police-court, on Thurs- 
day, Miss Furneaux and James Gething, en- 
gineer, of Ladywood, Birmingham, were 
again placed in the dock on charges of fraud. 
A telegram says that the eagerness shown to 
obtain admittance to the court was to-day 
greater than ever. At daybreak crowds as- 
sembled about the court, and as early as half- 
past nine o'clock every seat was found to be 
taken, and all the standing room occupied. 
The crowd having made a rush upon the 
opening of the doors, a large body of police 
was immediately brought up and the court 
cleared amid groans and hisses. Soon after- 
wards carriages began to pull up at the court, 
and through the private entrances numbers of 
ladies were admitted—magistrates’ and town 
councillors’ wives and daughters. Before 
eleven o'clock the court was densely crowded, 
¢onspicuous among the audience being a large 
array of borough and county magistrates and 
prominent members of public bodies. There 
were also artists from the London illustrated 
papers, and reporters who had come espe- 
cially from London, Manchester, Wolvere 
hampton, and other places. Moor-street, 
where the police-court is situated, was almost 
blocked so far as carriage traffic was con= 
cerned by the crowds. When the police-van 
containing the prisoner arrived it was greeted 
with both cheers and hisses; but very 
few persons were able to catch a glimpse 
of the prisoner, who was hurried to the cells 
by the police. Before the case was called on, 
some minor charges were disposed of. In 
one of them an incident occurred which 
caused great laughter. A witness taking the 
oath omitted to kiss the book, whereupon 
Inspector Hall, the dock-keeper, in stentorian 
tones, exclaimed, ‘‘ Here, kiss the book— 
none of your Bradlaugh swearing!” Mr. 
Pollard appeared for the Public Prosecutor, 
Mr. T. C. Cheston for the female prisoner, 
and Mr. Benbow Hebbert for Gething. Mr. 
Pollard said he had found in the hands of the 
police such an enormous number of letterg 
that it had been impossible yet to examine 
them all. He proposed, therefore, on the 
present occasion te go into no more evidence 
than was absolutely necessary to be placed 
before the court for the purpose of obtaining 
afurther remand, and he would ask for a 
remand for as long a period as the court 
could grant, so that arrangements might be 
made for the attendance of Lord Coleridge to 
give evidence. He simply proposed to call 
Mr. Beynon, who was one of the persons 
who had been defrauded. Mr. Cheston said 
he understood the prisoners would be brought 
up to-day and formally remanded, and 
nothing more done ; and he asked that if the 
evidence in chief was finished he should be 
allowed to reservehis right of cross-examina- 
tion till another day. 

Edward Beynon was then called, and exas 
mined by Mr. Pollard. He said he was an 
engineer, living at Selly Oak. He had 
known the prisoner Gething for about four 
years. About the middle of 1874 Gething 
told him that there wes a nobleman in dis» 
grace living at his sister’s, Mrs. Ward’s, at 
Aston, and that he was under the Queen’s 
displeasure, and that if he could get some 
one to assist him it would pay them very 
well. He said the nobleman was dressed in 
female attire. An appointment was made 
with the female prisoner to see him (witness). 
He asked Gething if it was Lord Arthur 
Clinton, and after some hesitation he said it 
was. The witness proceeded to state that he 
afterwards saw the prisoner. She was ther 
in female attire. Gething had previously told 
him that she was living under the name of 
Miss Furneaux because ‘‘ his lordship” had 
offended the Queen, and was compelled to 
wear female clothes until his offence was 

ardoned. Gething said that the name of 
urneaux was a family rame. After the in- 
terview with Miss Furneaux, Gething and 
witness talked over the matter, and conversed 
about the profit that was to be derived from 
money advances made to Lord Arthur 
Clinton. Some time after this he lent Miss ` 
Furneaux, or Lord Clinton, £5. In 1877 he 
received a promissory note for £6,000, on 
condition that all receipts for money lent up 
to that date should be destroyed. The wit- 
ness in a friendly manner used to call the 
female prisoner ‘‘ My lord,” and then he con- 
sidered that the prisoner was Lord Clinton. 
Furneaux used to visit witness’s house ; and 
she used to relate the story of Boulton and 
Park, and the ene she used to carry on 
with them in Hyde Park. It was, she said, 
in consequence of that that the Queen had 
compelled her to wear female clothes until 
she was granted a pardon. She said she 
had vast estates in Ireland, London, and 
Leicester. He implicitly believed her, espe- 
aa after she had been introduced by 
ething. 
Mr. Pollard at this stage read a ‘‘ proclama- 
tion,” dated May 3, purporting to be signed 
by her Majesty, Lord Strathnairn, Lord 
Lytton, Sir Thomas Biddulph, and Earl 
Granville. This document stated that on a 
certain date the female prisoner would be 
entitled to the estates-of the Earl of Lanes- 
borough’s family. At the bottom of the pro- 
clamation were the words, ‘‘ God save the 
Queen. Lord J. C. Coleridge, Chief Justice 
of England.” - (Laughter.) The witness con- 
tinued :—He advanced Furneaux between 
£700 and £800, and he also borrowed money 
which he lent to her. He paid to Gething, 
as Furneaux’s agent, 22s. per week for a year, 
and £1 a week for another year. Another 
document was read by Mr. Pollard, pur- 
rting to emanate from the ‘‘ Lords of the 
Brown,” dated October 4, 1877, and ordering 
the payment of £500 to “ one Edward Beynon 
of Selly Oak.” The document was tigned 
by Lord Coleridge, Mr. Justice Lush, and 
Sir John Bennett. (Laughter.) Examination 
continued : When the witness had mis 
as to the transactions with Furneaux, he sent 
Gething to see Lord Coleridge, | When 
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THE LORDS AND THE COMMONS. 


Lord Donoughmore has given notice in 
the House of Lords that he will move for 
the appointment of a certain number of 
Peers as the Committee to inquire into the 
working of the Irish Land Act of 1881 and 
the condition of Ireland. A good deal was 
said in advance about the number of 
Liberal Peers who were ready to take part 
in the Committee, and who thus, it was 
suggested, were toO reduce almost to 
nothingness the influence of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s opposition to the project. The 
Liberal Peers who are named on the Com- 
mittee, and who, we suppose, have con- 
sented to serve, are not men of a stamp 
whose defection, if it be a defection, is 
likely to bring great discouragement to the 
Liberals of England generally. The Duke 
of Somerset is on the list, and the Duke of 
Somerset has mainly distinguished himself 
during recent years by the perverse inge- 
nuity which he displays in trying to thwart 
and to worry all Liberal Governments. 
Lord Brabourne also has consented to act 
on the committee. But Lord Brabourne 
has steadily sat on the cross benches 
during his short career in the House of 
Lords. He has almost invariably opposed 
whatever Mr. Gladstone's Government 
has done, or tried to do, in regard to Irish 
land and its systems, and he has, we be- 
lieve, of late definitively severed himself 
from all connection with the Liberal party 
on the ground that he does not approve 
of the policy that party 1s following. Lord 
Dunraven is an Irish landlord first and a 
Liberal afterwards, and he is one of those 
who strongly supported the appointment 
of the Committee in the first instance. 
Lord Clarendon is known to the world in 
general as the son of a distinguished 
statesman. Not much is known of him 
beyond this, except the fact that he, too, 
we believe, habitually takes his seat on the 
cross benches. Lord Penzance is a lawyer, 
and nothing else. Lord Carysford is not 
a tower of strength to the Liberal cause. 
There does not, therefore, seem to be 
much evidence in the constitution of 
the Committee that many who can se- 
riously be called Liberals are likely toagree 
with the majority of the House of Lords, and 
to disagree with the opinions of Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Granville. We regret none 
the less that the House of Lords should 
not have had discretion enough to with- 
draw from the position which they have 
unnecessarily and heedlessly taken up. 
They might have withdrawn from that 
position all the more readily because it is 
not supposed that the principal leaders of 
the Conservative party were of themselves 
much inclined to press for the appoint- 
ment of the Committee. But if the House 
of Lords will persevere in their course, 
and if Mr. Gladstone should find it neces- 
sary to persevere with the motion of which 
he has given notice, we fear that the reso- 
lution must be all but disastrous to the 
work of the session. Mr. Gladstone will 
have to begin on Monday by proposing 
that the Standing Orders of the House be 
suspended in order to allow the vote on 
the proceedings of the House of Lords to 
be taken before the orders of the day. Sir 
Stafford Northcote has given notice that 
he will oppose this motion, and on this a 
preliminary debate will be raised which 
may possibly take up the whole of the 
evening. Then will come the main ques- 
tion, the vote of censure, as we may call it, 
on the recent action of the House of Lords. 
No doubt by this time the partisan feeling 
on the Opposition side of the House of 
Commons will be pretty well stirred up, 
and the blood of the country squires will 
he hot for fight. Many influential Tories 
already make no secret of their determina- 
tion to keepup the debate at least a month, 
that is to say, virtually until Easter. 
Audicious as this proposition may seem, it 
is nevertheless perfectly within the power 
of those who threaten to make good their 
threat. The Government have only two 
nights each week at their disposal, and it 
would not take any very surprising effort 
of organized obstruction to spread the 
debate over eight or nine such nights— 
that is, over four weeks of the Session— 
or indeed, if necessary, to bring the dis- 
cussion quite up to the time when the 
House may be expected to adjourn for the 
Raster holidays. After the Easter holidays, 
tie House would naturally resume the 
debate on the new rules for the regulation 
of business, and the man wonld be 
sanguine indeed who expected that 
that discussion would be brought 
to a close much before Whitsuntide. 
There, then, is the best part of a Ses- 
sion already marked out for doom, and 
we have said nothing of the interruptions 
to acontinuous debate on either of the 
subjects already mentioned by the neces- 
sary intervention of nights given up to 
Supply. Would it not be possible to find 
some way out of this difficulty ? Would 
it not be possible for Mr. Gladstone to 
show us the way out of it? Why, for 
example, might not Mr. Gladstone come 
down to the House of Commons, explain 
there as fully as the occasion required the 
strong reasons which compelled the Go- 
vernment to object to the appointment of 
a Committee such as that proposed by the 
louse of Lords, announce that the Go- 
vernment would lend it no assistance, and 
take on themselves no responsibility for 
the disturbance which it might create in 
ireland, and then also announce that the 
Government preferred not to throw away 
any.of the short and precious time at their 
disposal by proposing a resolution in con- 
demnation of what the House of Lords 
have done ?—Daily News. 


——__———————————— 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA. 


The Daily Telegraph has received the fol- 
lowing despatch, dated Feb. 23, from its 


Vienna correspondent :— 

It is not to be expected that General Sko- 
beleff’s recall to St. Petersburg will be fol- 
lowed by any severe disciplinary measure. 
The very mild repudiation of his statements 
which appeared in the Russian Official Mes- 
senger prove to what extent the Government 
are obliged to deal cautiously with him. But 
quite independently of that circumstance it is 
believed here that in presence of the existing 
state of affairs in Russia it would be difficult, 
not to say dangerous, for the Czar to punish 
so popular an officer as Skobeleff. There is 
not the slightest doubt that the Czar per- 
sonally disapproves of the General's conduct, 
but, admitting that he has the will, he has 
certainly not the power to keep him within 
bounds. Some of the Czar’s more moderate 
counsellors, and foremost among them M. de 
Giers, probably condemn not only the incen- 


diary character of Skobeleff’s utterances but / 
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also the wild aspirations that prompted them. 
But what can the Czar and his best advisers 
do in presence of such a formidable national 
movement as Panslavism, in its present 
phase, headed by determined, unscrupulous, 
and able men like Ignatieff, Skobeleff, Aksa- 
koff, and colleagues with almost unlimited 
pecuniary resources at their disposal. i 
It is not as if those outside the Panslavist 
camp were one united body of right-minded 
men, bent on peace and the welfare of their 
country. That represents but a small minority 
of the Russian people. Besides the Pansla- 
vists there are Nihilists, Socialists, and 
Revolutionists of different categories, and in 
the background a host of corrupt and un- 
principled officials to whose malpractices the 
present desperate condition of Russia is 
chiefly due. The Czar is more tobe pitied 
than blamed, and his many domestic virtues 


} are a guarantee for the conscientious per- 


formance of his public duties. But he is 
paralysed by his surroundings, and his situa- 
tion at the present moment is in many respects 
that of a monarch in custody. Ignatieff, his 
chief gaoler, and alas his evil genius, is to 
all intents and purposes the present ruler of 
the Russian Empire, and is only waiting for 
natural events to vacate the Chancellorship 
to seize the post occupied for the moment— 
held officially, at least, by Prince Gortscha- 
koff. Therefore, when speaking of official 
circles in Russia, it must be well understood 
what is implied thereby. It is only in a 
certain measure the Czar, and most distinctly 
not M. de Giers and those members of the 
Government who share his views. It is 
Ignatieff and a handful of political desperadoes 
who stand at his elbow, and who, through 
personal interest and ambition rather than 
conviction, have embraced the Panslavist 
faith. They were kept in check by the late 
Czar, but the reigning Emperor of Russia 
had for many years entertained Panslavist 
tendencies of a pronounced character when 
be ascended the throne. Consequently the 
party saw their opportunity when he succeeded 
his father. The visit to Moscow and Igna- 
tieff's appointment were eloquent symptoms 
of the ascendancy gained by the Panslavists, 
but there came a moment which I have rea- 
sons of my own for connecting with the 
Dantzig interview, when Alexander III. 
understood that he could follow his friends no 
further without imperilling the interests of 
his Empire. Unfortunately the Panslavists 
were then too powerful and too numerous for 
the Emperor to effect an abrupt separation, 
and unfortunately, too, his forced seclusion 
has since then placed him more than ever in 
their hands. If he were gifted with the 
energy of his grandfather Nicholas, he might 
put his foot down and summarily emancipate 
himself from them; but even then the ab- 
sence of a party or group of men, animated 
to the same extent as himself with peaceful 
and patriotic intentions, would prove an ob- 
stacle of grave moment. That Skobeletf was 
but the spokesman of those whose influence 
in Russia is now predominant admits no 
doubt whatever. But there is equally good 
reason to believe that his Paris speeches 
have annoyed the Czar, and seriously em- 
barrassed the Russian Foreign Office officials. 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 


Winpsor CasrLe, Tuurspay. 

The Queen, Princess Beatrice, Prince 
Leopold, and Princess Helen of Waldeck 
drove out yesterday afternoon. Her Majesty’s 
dinner party included Princess Beatrice, 
Prince Leopold, the Prince of Waldeck and 
Pyrmont, and Princess Helen, the Dowager 
Duchess of Roxburghe, the Dowager Marchio- 
ness of Ely, Baroness Doebell, Baron von 
Stockhausen, Captain von der Wenze, Sir 
John and Lady Cowell, General Lord Charles 
Fitzroy, and Colonel Sir John Carstairs 
M’Neill. The Queen walked and drove this 
morning, attended by the Hon. Horatia Stop- 
ford. ‘The Duchess of Connaught went out 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice. Prince 
Leopold and Princess Helen of Waldeck 
drove out, attended by the Dowager Duchess 
of Roxburghe. The Duke of Connaught and 
Strathearne and the Prince of Waldeck and 
Pyrmont, attended by Majoz A. Egerton, 
Baron von Stockhausen, Captain von der 
Wenze, and Major-General Du Plat, left 
Windsor at 10.30 a.m. for London. The 
Prince of Waldeck remains at Buckingham 
Palace. 

The Duke of Connaught visited the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on Thursday, and re- 
mained to luncheon. The Prince of Wales, 
attended by the Hon. H. Tyrwhitt-Wilson, 
dined with Lord Carrington and the Hon. 
Corps of Gentlemen at Arms in their mess- 
room at St. James’s Palace on Thursday 
evening. 

The French Ambassador left London on 
Thursday morning for Paris, travelling by the 
tidal train service from Charing-cross. He 
returns this week to London to deliver his 
letters of recall. 

The Duke of Roxburghe has returned to 
Floors Castle from Taymouth Castle, where 


he had been on a visit to the Earl of Breadal- | 


bane. The Duchess of Marlborough and 
Lady Sarah Churchill are at present visiting 
the Duke and Duchess of Roxburghe at Floors 
Castle. Lady Fanny Marjoribanks has left 
Floors for London. 

The Dowager Marchioness of Normanby 
has recovered from her recent illness, and is 
now enabled to take her accustomed drives 
and walks in the vicinity of Mulgrave Castle, 
Whitby. 

The Earl and Countess of Selkirk have left 
town for Scotland. 

The usual daily telegram from Egerton 
Lodge, Melton Mowbray, did not reach Lord 
Wilton’s town residence in Grosvenor-square 
till between six and seven o'clock on Thurs- 
day evening. Its tenor was not so favour- 
able as might have been expected from those 
of Tuesday and Wednesday last. It was as 
follows :—‘‘ Lord Wilton passed a quiet night, 
but his strength is not so well maintained to- 
day.” A private telegram subsequently re- 
ceived represents the earl to be in a very 
critical condition. Sir Henry and Lady Alice 
Dos Voeux left town on Thursday afternoon 
for Melton Mowbray. Viscount and Vis- 
countess Grey de Wilton are at Melton. The 
Duchess of Cambridge and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge sent twice during Thursday and in- 
quired after the latest information respecting 
his lordship’s condition. 

Sir Alfred and Lady Slade have removed 
their town residence from Elvaston-place to 
3, Lyall-street, Belgrave-square. 

Captain and Mrs. Howard have arrived at 
Thomas’s Hotel from Dublin. 

Mr. and Mrs. Von Hoffman have arrived at 
Claridge’s Hotel from Berlin. ' 

Mr. and Mrs. Tweed have left Thomas’s 
Hotel for New York. 

A marriage is arranged between Miss 
Frances Long, fourth daughter of the late 
Mr. Richard P. Long, Rood Ashton, and 
Mrs. Long, of Marly, and sister of the present 
member for North Wilts, and Mr. De Windt, 
only surviving son of the late Mr. De Windt, 
of Blunsden Abbey, Wilts. 

A marriage has been arranged, and will 
take place in April, between Frederick Robert 
St. John, H.B.M., Minister in Central Ame- 
rica, son of the late Hon. Ferdinand St. 
John, and Miss Isabella Fitzmaurice, second 
daughter of the Hon. James Fitzmaurice, 
captain Royal Navy, of Fernley, Maidenhead. 

Lieut.-Col. Hon. -Daniel Greville Finch, 
late of the 24th Foot, died at his lodgings, in 
Bury-street, St. James’s, on Wednesday 
night after a short and severe illness. The 
deceased colonel was tiie second and youngest 
son of Heneage, 5th Earl of Aylesford, by 
Lady Augusta Sophia, fourth daughter of 
George, 2d Earl of Warwick, and was born 
26th April, 1827. He entered the army ia 
May, 1845, and was appointed captain in the 
68th Foot in December, 1853, became major 
in 1855, and Lieut.-Colonel 24th Foot in 
1862. Soon afterwards he was placed on 
half pay, and retired from the army in 1873. 
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He served with the 68th Light Infantry 
throughout the Eastern campaign of 1854-55, 
and was present at the battles of Alma and 
Inkerman, and the siege and fall of Sebasto- 
pol, for which he had received the medal 
with three clasps, brevet of major, the deco- 
ration of the 5th Class of the Order of the 
Medjidié, and the Turkish medal. 


THE LEVEE. 

By command of the Queen, a Levée was 
held on Thursday afternoon at St. James’s 
Palace by the Prince of Wales on behalf of 
her Majesty. Presentations to his Royal 
Highness at this Court are, by the Queen’s 
pleasure, considered as equivalent to presen- 
tations to her Majesty. The Prince of Wales, 
attended by his Gentlemen-in-Waiting and 
escorted by a detachment of Life Guards, 
arrived at the Palace from Marlborough 
House about 2 o’clock, and was received by 
the great officers of State and the Royal 
Household. The Prince of Waldeck and 
Pyrmont arrived from Buckingham Palace, 
attended by Baron von Stockhausen, Captain 
von der Wenze, and Major-General Du Plat. 
The Duke of Edinburgh arrived from 
Clarence House, attended by Colonel 
the Hon. W. J. Colville and Captain 
Clerk. The Duke of Connaught and 
Strathearne arrived at the Palace, attended by 
Captain Sir M. FitzGerald (Knight of Kerry). 
The Duke of Cambridge arrived from Glou- 
cester House, attended by Colonel Bateson. 
The Prince of Leiningen, Prince Edward of 
Saxe-Weimar, and the Duke of Teck were 
present at the Levée. Her Majesty’s Body 
Guard of the Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at- 
Arms was on duty in the State Saloons, 
under the command of Lord Carrington, the 
Captain. Major W. O’Bryen ‘Taylor (the 
Standard-Bearer) and Captain John Glas 
Sandeman (the Sub-Olfficer) were present on 
duty with the Corps. The Royai Body Guard 
of the Yeomen of the Guard was on duty in 
the interior of the Palace, under the com- 
mand of Lord Monson, the Captain. Lieut.- 
Colonel Sir Arthur Need (the Lieutenant) and 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. D. Patterson (the 
Exon-in- Waiting) were present on duty with 
the Corps. The Prince of Wales, accom- 
panied by the Prince of Waldeck and Pyr- 
mont, the Duke of Edinburgh, and the other 
members of the Royal Family, entered the 
Throne Room shortly after 2 o'clock. The 
Diplomatic Circle was well represented. The 
presentations were numerous. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuurspay. 


The Lorp Cuancetior took his seat on the 

woolsack at five o’clock. 
AUGMENTATION OF BENEFICES. 

At the instance of the Lord Chancellor the 
Augmentation of Benefices Act Amendment 
Bill passed through Committee, and was re- 
ported to the House without amendment. 

MILITIA OFFICERS. 

Lord Lamineton called attention to the 
system of competitive examinations of Militia 
oflicers for commissions in the Army. He 
suggested that in these examinations candi- 
dates should ge credit for the degrees ob- 
tained by them at the Universities. 

Lord DonovcHMoRE gave notice that this 
evening he will move the appointment on his 
Irish Land Act Committee of the peers whose 
names he read to the House. 

Their Lordships adjourned at 25 minutes 
to six. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuurspay. 


The Speaker took the chair at 4 o'clock. 
EGYPT AND THE POWERS. 

In reply to questions from various members, 
Sir C. Dicke said he was not in a position to 
make any statement with regard to the 
rumoured agreement of the European Powers 
on the Egyptian question. The Government 
knew nothing of leave of absence being 
granted to Russian officers to join the insur- 
gents in the Herzegovina, nor had they any 
reason to apprehend a disturbance of peaceful 
relations between Russia and the Germanic 
Powers. In regard to the reforms in Euro- 
pean Turkey, on the advice of Lord Dufferin, 
the Armenian question was being pressed in 
the first instance. Later on in the evening, 
Sir C. Dilke said he had just received a com- 
munication from the French Government 
about the treaty negotiations, the terms of 
which he could not communicate, but they 
afforded a prospect of as satisfactory a settle- 
ment as was possible under the circumstances. 

THE GHANNEL TUNNEL. 

Baron H. De Worms asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether it was to be under- 
stood that the evidence with regard to the 
Channel Tunnel taken by the Departmental 
Committee, promised to the House by the 
Secretary of State for War, was not to be 
presented to the House ; whether the new 
Committee now proposed was to sit with 
closed doors like the previous one; and 
whether the Houses of Parliament would be 
excluded from making an open inquiry in the 
usual manner into the whole subject 

Mr. Giapstone: The report and the papers 
connected with this inquiry will of course be 
presented to the House of Commons. They 
are collected for the use of Parliamezt not 
less than for the use of Government, but sub- 
ject necessarily to the usual reserve with re- 
gard to any particular point of a confidential 
character, which it might not be desirable to 
bring into public view. With regard to the 
second question, I think it is the uniform 
practice tor preliminary inquiries of this kind 
to proceed with closed doors, and I have no 
doubt that that practice will be conformed to. 
With respect to the third part of the question, 
undoubtedly there will be no limitation what- 
ever to the power of either House of Parlia- 
ment to make inquiry ; and, moreover, the 
Government reserve it to themselves to con- 
sider what course they may recommend 
Parliament to pursue—if necessary, to recom- 
mend a Parliamentary inquiry which would 
in no way be narrowed by the purely scien- 
tific inquiry that is now being made. I ought 
to notice the point, though the hon. gentle- 
man has not put it, whether the noble lord 
the member for Flintshire is to continue to 
hold the double position of a member of the 
Government and chairman of one of the 
Channel Tunnel Companies pending the pro- 
pores inquiry. The proposed inquiry, which 

as reference to the national safety and 
defence, has no connection whatever with the 
oflice of my noble friend. With regard to 
that office, it is right I should say that he 
assumed his position in the Government less 
than two years ago, and that he has been 
chairman of one of the Channel Tunnel Com- 
panies for no less than fourteen years. Should 
a case arise in which the duties of these two 
offices would be incompatible, I have no 
doubt that my noble friend will be the first to 
observe it. For my pert, I should be very 
sorry if a case should arise, and in that 
opinion I think the House will concur. 
(Cheers.) 

EXTRAORDINARY EXPENDITURE IN IRELAND. 

On the question of going into Committee of 
Supply on the Supplementary-Estimates, 

Lord Percy moved fora return of all sums 
charged on the Estimates connected with the 
attempt to preserve Life and Property in 
Ireland. 

Mr. Cuitpers, while pointing out the im- 
possibility of giving details, explained that the 
military force of all arms in Ireland at the 
present moment amounted to 30,040 men, 
more than its strength at the time when the 
Government took office, and about 7,000 men 
which was about 10,000 men more than 
the average since 1872. At the outside, 
the extra military expenditure in con- 
nexion with Ireland was £30,000, which had 
been saved on other charges, and for which, 
therefore, no Supplementary Estimate would 
be required. The extra naval expenditure 
would be £20,000 for the year. 

Mr. Rytanps made some discursive com- 
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ments on the landlord policy which made 
this expenditure necessary, and Mr. Gorst 
and Sir W. Barttelot insisted that in the 
absence of details Mr. Childers’ statement was 
not satisfactory. 

Lord F. Cavennisa, speaking for the Civil 
Services, explained that the extra expenditure 
under these heads, including £35,000 for the 
Land Court, would be ahout £200,000. 

Mr. Sclater-Booth, Colonel Barne, and 
Mr. Sullivan spoke, and Mr. O'Donnell and 
Mr. Henry joined in representing to the Go- 
vernment that the question of arrears lay at 
the root of the present disturbed state of Íre- 
land. Mr. Biggar made some characteristic 
remarks, in the course of which, alluding to 
Mr. H. Gladstone’s visit to Ireland, as he said, 
“ to superintend evictions,” he recommended 
the Prime Minister if he wished to establish 
his ‘‘ Young Hopeful” to apply for tho re- 
version of Marwood’s place for him. This 
drew from Mr. Gladstone an indignant con- 
demnation of what, amidst very general cheer- 
ing, he characterized as a ‘‘ brutal remark.” 

Lord Percy wished to withdraw the motion, 
but the Irish members would not permit this, 
and on a division it was negatived by 244 
to 13. 

Mr. Cuap.in asked for some explanation of 
the threatened withdrawal of police protection 
from caretakers placed in charge of Irish 
farms, and Mr. Forster, in reply, explained 
that the Government could not undertake to 
furnish police protection in every case where 
it was asked, but each case must be considered 
on its own merits. He admitted fully that it 
was the duty of the Government to protect 
life and property wherever it was in danger, 
but they must reserve a discretion, and he 
added that the caretakers would be at liberty 
to defend themselves. 

Colonel Cotruurst thought that eficient 
patrols would be the best protection, and Mr. 
J. Lowther dwelt on the grave responsibility 
which would rest on the Chief Secretary if he 
refused protection on the ground that he had 
not a sullicient police force at his disposal. 
Mr. Thompson and Mr. Warton expressed 
some doubt as to the precise extent to which 
private individuals might defend themselves, 
and the Attorney-General said that the right 
of resistance within the law which the Go- 
vernment would sanction was the natural 
right of every citizen in every country. Mr. 
Sullivan complained that the Chief Secretary 
was encouraging the formation of protection 
parties, and Mr. Macartney thought that an 
increase of the constabulary force was prefer- 
able to the risk of civil war. Mr. Chaplin 
and Mr. A. Balfour also spoke. 

SUPPLY. 

The House then went into Committee of 
Supply, and was engaged to a late hour on 
the Civil Service Supplementary Estimates. 
Qn the Irish vote for the Chief Secretary’s 
Office and the Local Government Board the 
attacks on Mr. Forster’s administration of the 
Coercion Act, which have already occupied so 
large a portion of the Session, were renewed, 
at considerable length and with much heat. 
Many non-contentious votes were afterwards 
agreed to, but the votes for Criminal Prose- 
cutions, Law Charges, etc., in Ireland, and 
for the Land Commission were postponed 
until this evening. 

Some other business was disposed of and 
the House adjourned at five minutes to two 
o'clock. 
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“JUMBO” AND MR. BARNUM. 


The Daily Telegraph says:—In reply to an 
inquiry addressed to Mr. Barnum at New 
York representing the anxiety of the English 
children for the retention of Jumbo in this 
country, we have received the following cha- 
racteristic reply : 

‘* New York, Thursday.—My compliments 
to editor Daily Telegraph and British nation. 
Fifty millions of American citizens anxiously 
awaiting Jumbo’s arrival. My forty years’ 
invariable practice of exhibiting best that 
money could procure makes Jumbo’s presence 
here imperative. Hundred thousand pounds 
would be no inducement to cancel purchase. 
My largest tent seats thirty thousand persons, 
and is filled twice each day. It contains four 
rings, in three of which three full circus com- 
panies give different performances simulta- 
neously. In the large outer ring, or racing 
track, the Roman Hippodrome is exhibited. In 
two other immenseconnecting tents my colossal 
zoological collection and museum are shown. 
In December next I visit Australia in person, 
with Jumbo and my entire mammoth com- 
bination of seven shows, vid California, 
thence through Suez Canal. Following 
summer to London. I shall then exhibit in 
every prominent city in Great Britain. May 
afterwards return Jumbo to his old position 
in Royal Zoological Gardens. Wishing long 
life and prosperity to the British nation, the 
Daily Telegraph, and Jumbo, I am, the pub- 
lic’s obedient servant, P. T. BARNUM.” 

A curious incident gave striking proof of 
this animal’s sagacity, while affording an in- 
dex to what, were he a human being, would 
be called his moral character. Itis customary 
for him, after each of his short promenades, 
to back himseif into a position conveniently 
close to a flight of steps ; and while a change 


in his freight of humanity is in process he 


stands at the receipt of bread, buns, oranges, 
and biscuits. On one of these occasions he 
had taken a party of adult ladies and gentle- 
men, instead of his usual load of juveniles, 
for a short ride ; and there was some merri- 
ment between the occupants of the howdah 
and their friends on foot, two of these last 
being sent on a speedy errand to the refresh- 
ment chalet, to get a supply of refreshments 
for Jumbo. The friends returned laughing, 
with loaves under their arms, and as 
many buns as they could conveniently 
carry in addition. This extraordinary 
liberality, accompanied as it was by 
laughter, made an unfavourable im- 
pression on the mind of Jumbo. He held 
down his trunk, straight and motionless, and 
would not be tempted to take so much asa 
bun. Though he was never before known to 
refuse bread, he eyed the half-quarterns now 
with mingled suspicion and disdain. Thon, 
with his gaze still fixed on the well-meaning 
and unjustly suspected visitors in front of 
him, dona ferentes, he suddenly swung his 
trunk, with a graceful curve, to the left, in 
front of the tiniest. child, and held the end 
open cup-like, or as if it were the hollow of 
a hand, for the little girl—whom of course he 
could not distrust—to drop a piece of bun 
into it. The child was provided with a paper- 
bag full of these delicacies, and Jumbo, still 
looking sternly at the bringers of doubtful 
offerings, took from her baby fingers piece 
after piece, lifting each to his mouth with 
grateful relish. Nor did he once relax in his 
hard opinion of the benevolent friends, who 
had unfortunately roused his suspicions by 
ill-timed but perfectly innocent laughter. 
That wonderful proboscis, with its 2,200 mus- 
cles variously interlaced, with its complicated 
powers of mobility, of extension, and of con- 
traction, and with its endowment of exquisite 
sensibility to boot, could have wrought ter- 
rible vengeance on any offender, and might, 
in a mistaken sense of wrong, have punished 
the two friends with death at a single blow. 
But it could also be extended, as it was, in 
gentle thankfulness to a mere babe. 

Nothing of importance has marked the pro- 
gress of arrangements for the long voyage of 
poor Jumbo, and the hint feelingly put forth 
in one of the letters published in the Daily 
Telegraph yesterday, as to the need of watch- 
fulness against cruelty, in the plans adopted 
by the American agents for his removal from 
the gardens, had heen anticipated by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. A well-known and experienced 
oflicer of that association, Superintendent 
Tallett, who has been in India, and is qualified 
to hold the humane balance between necessary 
force of subjugation and merciless method, 
in the treatment of elephants, is exercising 
proper vigilance. Not that it should be as- 
sumed as a matter of any likelihood that the 
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expert and determined elephant-tamer, Wil- 
liam Newman, has any desire to violate the 
canons either of English humanity or English 
law. Itis by the kind indulgence of Messrs. 
Barnum, Bailey, and Hutchinson’s authorised 
representatives that Jumbo is still permitted 
to pass some hours of the day in his old and 
delightful occupation. He still goes through 
his morning drill with the ponderous bracelets 
and the iron martingale; but that dis- 
cipline is losing much of its novel irksome- 
ness, and will soon cease to chafe or fret the 
intelligent beast. Very speedily the altera- 
tions in Jumbo’s carriage will have been per- 
fected ; and this prison-van, in which the 
animal is to make an Atlantic voyage stand- 
ing, will be again introduced, so that its 
destined occupant may become accustomed to 
its narrow dimensions. The idea is to leave 
the van open at both ends, and to induce 
Jumbo to walk through it for his food, until 
he is betrayed into taking the trap as a harm- 
less contrivance. 

“ W. S.” (Junior Carlton Club) observes 
that Mr. Sclater’s feeble apology for the con- 
duct of the Council will only increase the de- 
sire of the public to see the decision of that 
body revoked. Itis impossible to reconcile 
Mr. Sclater’s statements with those of Mr. 
Bartlett and with the demeanour the ele- 
phant has daily shown hitherto. It is astound- 
ing that in the face of the popular remon- 
strance and of the telegrams on the subject 
which they have received from the Queen and 
Prince of Wales, the Council should have 
any hesitation whatever about trying to undo 
their foolish bargain. The only course open, 
if Barnum will not accept compensation to 
arrange the affair, is for the Council to refuse 
to carry out their bargain, and be sued for 
breach of contract. Damages would then be 
awarded—which they would richly deserve to 
have to pay—but rather than lose the stately 
animal there is no doubt the public would 
subscribe every penny. 

_A number of Fellows of the Royal Zoolo- 
gical Society, among whomthe purpose exists 
of holding a meeting to protest against the 
removal of the great African elephant, Jumbo, 
from the gardens in the Regent’s Park, 
mingled with the crowd of visitors. 


> 


THE STATE OF IRELAND. 


The Rev. Roderick Ryder, incumbent of 
Errismore, county Galway, was shot at on 
Monday evening when returning home from 
Clifden. The shot did not take effect, and a 
number of stones were then thrown, oze of 
which knocked off his hat, which was subse- 
quently found on the road with a hole in it, 
as if pierced with a bullet. Mr. Ryder was 
formerly a Roman Catholic priest, but for 
some years past he has been engaged as a 
Protestant clergyman in the Connemara dis- 
trict. The house of a farmer ramed William 
Carroll, in county Limerick, was set on fire 
by an armed party on Tuesday night. Carroll 
had paid his rent. 

Upwards of five hundred labourers paraded 
the suburbs of Cork on Wednesday, visiting 
the houses of gentlemen and well-to-do 
farmers, and demanding increased wages. 
Their requirements are 10s. a week, with 
garden and grass for afew sheep. Their 
demands were granted in several instances, 
and where their terms were not agreed to 
they used threatening language; and in a 
few cases where the persons so threatened 
refused to join their movement they assaulted 
them. 

ene Lae 
CONSPIRACY IN IRELAND. 


The Dublin correspondent of the Standard 
wrote on Thursday night :—A short time ago 
the statement that the Government had dis- 
covered the existence of a treasonable con- 
spiracy having ramifications in twenty-four 
counties in Ireland, was totally discredited. 
Nevertheless, arrests have since been almost 
daily made in various parts of the country, 
the persons apprehended being charged on 
suspicion of treason felony. There is no doubt 
that the Fenian organisation has, by means of 
the suppression of the Land League, got a 
fresh start, and that emissaries have been 
employed to spread its baneful influence 
amongst the sons of farmers and agricultural 
labourers in a connection which did not here- 
totore exist. The oath by which the members 
of the new secret society are bound is that 
they simply acknowledge themselves members 
of the Irish Republic, and under the most 
severe penalties vow obedience to their 
superior oflicers, whether they be only district 
men, or commanders of county circles. These 
leaders of district gangs have been known to 
plan midnight attacks, to administer punish- 
ment to those who have broken their unwritten 
laws in the locality, either upon the land or on 
other questions, or to threaten others against 
daring to act in opposition to their wishes. 
It may probably turn out before long that the 
authorities are contemplating prosecutions 
against some of the men taken up as suspects 
on a charge of conspiracy, and people need 
not be astonished if at the forthcoming Assizes 
indictments formulated by the Law Officers 
upon these charges are sent before the Grand 
Juries. 

As an instance of the existence of the con- 
spiracy, reference may be made to the case of 
Patrick Higgins, which came before the 
Queen’s Bench Division to-day. The prisoner 
is at present confined in Castlebar Gaol 
under commitment for trial on a charge of 
treason felony. The evidence of the police 
upon whose information the magistrates acted 
was to the effect that when searching for 
arms in the house of the prisoner's father they 
found in a box eight rounds of ammunition, 
and ina hole in a tree two revolvers and a 
tin box. The latter contained three docu- 
ments, one of them purporting to be ‘‘ The 
Laws, Rules, and Regulations of the R. B. 
North of England Division.” The reraaining 
documents purported to be the form of oath 
taken by the ‘‘ R. B.” In the pocket of a 
coat lying in a room in which the prisoner, 
his brother William, and a servant man slept 
was found another copy of the form of oath 
written in pencil. A comparison of the hand- 
writing led the constables to believe that the 
oaths were written by Wm. Higgins, who 
had since absconded. Mr. A. J. Nicolls 
moved that the prisoner be admitted to bail, 
submitting that the case against him was 
extremely weak. The police, he said, had 
the wrong man in custody. Mr. Naish, Q.C., 
Law Adviser to the Crown, resisted the ap- 
plication, on the ground that there was 
ample evidence to show that he to some ex- 
tent shared in the treasonable practices which 
undoubtedly had been carried on in his 
father’s house. Having regard to the gravity 
of the case, and the fact of the proximity of 
the Assizes, which would be held within a 
fortnight, he insisted that the motion should 
be refused. Mr. Justice Barry did not think 
the case was one in which he could admit the 

risoner to bail, more especially as his 

rother had absconded. He thought that 
where a trial was pending it would be in- 
judicious fcr a Judge to make observations, 
and he should, therefore, abstain from com- 
menting onthe facts. The application must 
be refused. 


+ 


AN ANTI-AGGRESSION LEAGUE. 

A preliminary meeting ‘‘ to discuss mea- 
sures for the better conduct of our foreign 
and colonial policy,” with a view to the 
establishment of an Anti-Aggression League, 
was held at the Westminster Palace Hotel 
on Wednesday. Mr. John Morley presided, 
and among those present were Sir Arthur 
Hobhouse, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. Dillwyn, 
M.P., Mr. H. Richard, M.P., Mr. J. D. 
Hutchinson, M.P., Mr. F. Pennington, M.P., 
Mr. I. Wilson, M.P., Mr. J. P. Thomasson, 
M.P., Mr. J. Cropper, M.P., Dr. J. Kinnear, 
M.P., Mr. G. Palmer, M.P., Professor Leone 
Levi, the Hon. E. Marjoribanks, M.P., Mr. 
J. A. Cross, M.P., Mr. J. J. Jenkins, M.P., 
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M.P., Mr. J. Hopwood, M P., and Mr. 
Frederic Harrison. The chairman said that 
the leading objects of the proposed league 
would be—first, to bring together all acces- 
sible information respecting our dealings with 
civilised nations, the doings of our officials 
in India, our colonies, and foreign stations, 
for the purpose of quickly drawing attention 
to unauthorised proceedings which threatened 
to commit us without our knowledge or 
assent. A second aim would be to increase 
the control of Parliament over the Executive 
in respect of international and colonial trans- 
actions. A third purpose was that of putting 
a more effectual curb on the doings of our 


j agents abroad. A fourth end in view was 


greatly to qualify the doctrine that our Go- 
vernment is bound to use force in defence of 
every British subject, whithersoever he might 
choose to wander. One more object was the 
furtherance of the practice of international! 
arbitration. Mr. Dillwyn moved, Mr. E. 
Marjoribanks seconded, and it was resolved— 
“ That, in view of our frequent acts of 
aggression on barbarous and semi-civilised 
communities in contact with the British 
Empire at various points, leading to conflicts 
which Parliament and the nation have not 
sanctioned, it is desirable to form a league of 
all who wished, irrespective of party, to insist 
on a policy of non-aggression.” Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, in moving the next resolution, which 
insisted on the importance of a more effective 
parliamentary control over the country’s 
external relations, contended that there was a 
large range of our external action in the 
conduct of which secrecy was neither neces- 
sary nor desirable. Whatever inconvenience 
might arise from the public discussion of such 
matters, it would be trifling compared with 
the vast evils now resulting from the want of 
publicity. Among the other speakers were 
the Hon. and Rev. W.H. Fremantle, Mr. J. 
Carve!l Williams, Sir A. Hobhouse, Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, and Mr. H. Richard, M.P., 
and a resolution was carried protesting 
against the recent grant of a charter to the 
British North Borneo Company without the 
knowledge of Parliament. 


_—_— 


Tuntstan Arratrs.—The Standard publishes 
a telegram from Tunis, stating that most dis- 
turbing reports have come to hand from the 
Tripolitan frontier. Forty tribes are in a 
state of open revolt. The town of Hamna 
has been burned down by the insurgents and 
completely destroyed. The Times, in a 
despatch from Tunis, states that in conse- 
quence of the recent success of the insurgents, 
the idea of reducing the French army of 
occupation in Tunis has been abandoned. 


Green Tarers.—A new source of danger to 
human life is brought to light by an analytical 
chemist at Manchester. When lately burning 
a green-hued taper in his laboratory he no- 
ticed the peculiar garlic-like odour of arsenic, 
and on submitting the wax to the proper 
tests, the colouring matter was shown to be a 
green arsenite of copper. Thinking, however, 
that this might be an exceptional instanze, he 
experimented with samples of green tapers 
obtained from seven different shops, and in 
four cases a ‘‘ large quantity ” of arsenic was 
detected—that is to say, each taper contained 
two-thirds of a grain, an amount said to be 
sufficient to kill a child. If, therefore, one 
of these poisonous candles was consumed 
in a closed room, the air would be so 
vitiated as to be almost sure to produce in- 
jurious effects on human beings. The gen- 
tleman who reports these facts states that he 
has known several cases of serious illness in 
children which he now believes were caused 
by the burning of green tapers. This would 
seem likely enough, for among the lights on 
Christmas-trees a considerable number are 
sure to be of that colour, and as they are 
generally allowed to burn out, the quantity of 
arsenic floating about must be considerable. 
In this case, at all events, manufacturers 
cannot plead that they are compelled to resort 
to poisonous colouring matter, since tha 
analyst reports that three out of seven 
“en samples he examined were harmless.— 

lobe. 


Tue SHEFFIELD Worksouse Scanpat.— 
Mr. R. Basil Cane, the Local Government 
Board inspector, has held an official inquiry 
into the circumstances connected with a 
scandal at the Sheffield workhouse. It will 
be remembered that on a coffin being opened 
at the workhouse it was found to contain the 
remains of an old man instead of that of a 
young man whose body had been sent to the 
Medical School by mistake for dissection. 
The report of Mr. Cane attributes the unfor- 
tunate occurrence to the habitual neglect of 
the master of the workhouse to exercise a 
proper supervision over the removal of un- 
claimed bodies to the anatomical school, and 
to the very objectionable practice which has 
prevailed of entrusting these arrangements to 
pauper inmates without supervision. The 
master is also blamed for not complying with 
the regulations of the guardians requiring 
him to keep a record of the applications for 
bodies made by the licensed teacker of 
anatomy, and to obtain and lay before the 
committee a certificate of the proper inter- 
ment of each body sent to the school. 


Art FURNITURE ror THE Kine oF Staw.— 
The furniture intended for the new palace of 
the King of Siam has lately been on view at 
Messrs. Jackson and Graham's, in Oxford- 
street. One of the most striking articles was 
the Royal bed, an elaborate structure in 
walnut and gold, with a dome-like canopy. 
The width is some fourteen feet, and the 
height to the top more than twenty feet. ‘The 
hangings are of rich pink silk, and the in- 
terior of the canopy is elaborately quilted in 
satin of the same colour. The wardrobes 
and other articles of bed-chamber furniture 
are of corresponding character. Some of the 
chairs are upholstered in exquisite needle- 
work flowers, wrought by skilful artists, and 
the rest of the furniture is of the same type. 
The arms of the kingdom of Siam are worked 
elaborately into every article. 


Rrorovs Srupents.—At Manchester Police. 
court on Wednesday Thomas Hodson, media 
cal student at Owen's College, was charged 
with being drunk and disorderly in the 
Queen’s Theatre, at the morning performance 
on Tuesday. About two hundred students of 
the College, armed with sticks, and some 
under the influence of drink, conducted them- 
selves in such an uproarious manner that the 
police had to be called. The appearance of 
officers was the signal for greater uproar than 
ever, and the students used sticks so indis- 
criminately as to place many of the audience 
in imminent danger of receiving serious in- 
juries. One gentleman was severely beaten, 
and a child had a narrow escape of being 
trodden under foot. The prisoner Hodson 
was remanded for a week, and summonses 
were granted against several of the leading 
rioters. At the performance of George Barn- 
well in this theatre on Shrove Tuesday last 
year there was a similar disturbance caused 
by medical students, but the affair was 
settled by ample apologies being tendered. 


ELECTIONEERING ‘‘Couovurs.” — An elec- 
tioneering dispute was investigated on Mone 
day at the Poole county court. A linen- 
draper named Harris sought to recover from 
a medical practitioner of the town the sum of 
£9 10s., being part of an amended claim of 
£76, for ribbons, rosettes, and colours sup- 
plied at the lastgeneral election. The Liberal 
candidate was originally sued in the superior 
court for £112, but as it was not proved she: 
either he or his agents had given this order 
it was held that he was not liable. The de- 
fendant was now sued, as it was alleged that 
he had given the order, but he positively 
denied having done so, and Serjeant Tindal 
Atkinson held that under the 7th section of the 
Corrupt Practices Act, 17 and 18 Vict., this 
was an illegal claim, and that plaintiff laid 
himself open to a fine of £2. Judgment was 
given for the defendant without costs. 
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THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE 
LORDS AND THE COMMONS. 


The Saturday Review thinks the decision 
of the Lords to appoint a committee to 
inquire into the working of the Land Act 
and its effect on the condition of Ireland 
may perhaps be regretted ; but it wasa 
mistake made honestly and with good 
intentions, and has been met by a chal- 
lenge on the part of the Government which 
is quite unnecessary, which must be in- 
operative, and which will lead to a lament- 
able waste of the time which the Govern- 
ment professes to be anxious to economise. 
They did not wish to drive the Govern- 
ment from office, or to embarrass it in its 
grave contest with anarchy, but merely to 
show that, as private individuals, they 
were suffering unjust pecuniary losses. 
Unfortunately they so shaped their motion 
that, if it was literally carried out, the 
Committee must very gravely embarrass 
the Government. The Lords have not 
meant to censure the Government, and it 
is useless for Mr. Gladstone to parade the 
majority which on such a subject he can 
notoriously command. Lord Granville 
might have put things right without any 
appeal being made to the Commons. If 
he had stated, after both parties had had 
a day or two to deliberate, that he under- 
stood the appointment of the Committee 
was not meant as a censure on the Govern- 
ment, and had gone on to point out the 
means of unfair attack on the Government 
to which the Committee, if conducted in 
a contentious spirit, might open the door, 
he would unquestionably have received 
from the Conservative leaders an assur- 
ance that the institution of the Committee 
was not meant as a censure on the Govern- 
meut; that they were fully alive to the 
necessity of rigidly controlling the action 
of the Committee ; and that they would 
be no parties to an unfair attack on those 
whose difficulties in a time of great delay 
they uppreciated. The result, which is 
the most that can be attained after a six 
nights’ debate in the Commons, would 
have been arrived at in a few minutes. 
The Government would have vindicated 
itself, and the Committee of the Lords 
would have gone on, but gone on in a very 
measured and moderate way. 


The Times remarks that it must be ad- 
mitted that in this matter the greatest dif- 
ficulties have been thrown in the way of 
the return of the Lords to a more sensible 
course. The Prime Minister has not set 
the example of perfectly subordinating 
personal or party considerations to the 
paramount claims of the public interest. 
But if Mr. Gladstone made retreat in the 
first instance harder than it need have 
been, the Huuse of Lords has now, by its 
own action, added yet further to the diffi- 
culty. To a false step made in ignorance 
it has added another, made with full know- 
ledge of the direction in which it is 
moving. In theory, of course, what it 
has done is irreversible; but in practice 
there are means of escape from a false 
position. It behoves the House of Lords 
in such a case as this to rise far above 
technical argument concerning its inde- 
pendence of the House of Commons, and 
to set aside as altogether unworthy of 
consideration the alleged loss of prestige 
upon which some of its advisers dwell. 


The Standard says :—The speech of the 
Foreign Secretary, though couched in a 
studiously conciliatory strain, offered 
nothing like a real and tangible concession. 
The peers cannot be expected igno- 
miniously and gratuitously to surrender. 
With a very small amount of tact and con- 
ciliation the whole controversy might have 
been avoided. The enemies of the House 
of Lords and of the Conservatives will 
strenuously labour to represent the ap- 
pointment of the Committee as a party 
move. It will be for the members of the 
Committee to demonstrate by their action 
how groundless is the charge. The House 
of Lords has taken upon itself a great 
duty ; the responsibility which it entails 
is proportionate. 


The Daily Telegraph says :—Lord Gran- 
ville put on Mr. Gladstone’s action a con- 
struction intended to take off the rough 
edge. He insisted that it was not a vote 
of censure on the House of Lords, but a vote 
designed to support the Land Commis- 
sioners. Regarded from that standpoint it 
may be defended, yet no such explanation 
covers the whole ground. 


The Daily News says :—The Conserva- 
tive members of the House of Lords have, 
we fear, rendered all but impossible the 
compromise which we recommended yes- 
terday, and which, as we have since had 
occasion to observe, commended itself very 
strongly to Liberals of all sections. We 
do not remember to have heard the war 
trumpet blown with a more determined 
blast, and with less excuse for its sum- 
mons. We have only to repeat that un- 
less some unexpected concession be made, 
the present Session of Parliament is prac- 
tically doomed to barrenness. 


The Morning Post asks :—Why did not 
Lord Granville, at the outset, specify the 
‘‘ grave objections’ to the appointment of 
the Committee entertained by the Minis- 
ters? The true explanation of his reticence 
is probably this—that Mr Gladstone saw 
in the situation an opportunity of posing 
as the leader of ‘‘ popular opinion” 
against the ‘‘ privileged classes.” In de- 
fault of any better ‘‘ cry,” the Premier 
may yet be driven to take over from Mr. 
Bradlaugh the ‘‘ abolition of the House of 
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Lords ;"" and the present affords a good 
Opportunity for testing how far such a 
movement would be acceptable to the 
country. 


The Morning Advertiser says the attitude 
of the House of Lords is in every respect 
worthy of their traditions and their place. 
They have put their foot down in this 
matter, and we hope they will not budge 
an inch in retreat. They are in the right. 


A —— 


THE CRISIS IN EASTERN EUROPE. 


The Spectator is not disposed to under- 
value the seriousness of the crisis in 
Eastern Europe, but the true reasons for 
alarm are frequently overlooked. The 
extreme desire of many Englishmen, and 
of the Jews who control so much of the 
Continental press and telegraph agencies, 
to cast opprobrium on the Government of 
Russia, creates a wide misapprehension of 
the facts. There is danger in the air, but 
it does not arrive from the action of any Go- 
vernment, unless it be that of Austria, and 
even that is more than doubtful. It is as 
nearly certain as any fact dependent on 
individual wills can be, that the three 
“ Imperial Powers” earnestly desire peace 
for the present. The Czar dreads the 
very notion of a great war, in which a 
defeat would shake his Throve to pieces, 
and amid which the restoration of financial 
safety, upon which he is intent, must ne- 
cessarily be abandoned. The German 
Chancellor, again, though probably will- 
ing, out of a permanent dread of a Franco- 
Russian coalition, to accept war, is ob- 
viously not hurrying one on, directs his 
agents to minimise the importance of 
General Skobelefl's speeches, and is well 
aware of the nearly invincible antipathy 
with which his master—now a man of 
vast age, and full to repletion of successes 
—regards the possibility of another war 
during his own lifetime. Finally, the Aus- 
trian Government, besides its habitual dread 
of great disturbances, detests the notion 
of a war in which the feelings of its own 
subjects would be divided, which would 
cleave a deep chasm between itself and 
the Slavs of the Balkans, and amidst 
which the Dalmatians, the Bosnians, and 
the Herzegovinians might assert success- 
fully their own independence. The Go- 
vernments will maintain peace, if they 
can, at present, and the real danger arises 
from movements within Russia itself, 
which may prove powerful enough to 
force the hand of the Czar. Of the pre- 
cise depth, and still more of the precise 
degree of impetus in these movements, no 
Englishman can know much, and it is 
absurd to be dogmatic about them ; but 
the evidence on the surface is not reassur- 
ing. As to the merits of the question 
nominally at issue, the real question being 
the comparative strength of the two races, 
most Englishmen will, we think, be agreed. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were handed over 
to Austria by a European award, as fully 
as the Ionian Islands were handed over to 
Great Britain; and though the Bosnians 
have full right of insurrection, Russia has 
no right to repudiate her consent. But 
Russia has a full right, if she thinks it 
worth while, to resist any aggression on 
either Servia or Montenegro; and the 
Austrian allegation that those States are 
helping rebels is either meaningless or a 
declaration of war. They have a right to 
help them, and to find allies, if they can, 
to protect them from the consequences. 
The inherent right of the Balkan States, 
like all other States, is to self-government, 
and neither Servia nor Montenegro waived 
her independence as regards Bosnia under 
the Treaty of Berlin. 


The Economist believes that the position 
of Austria in the great struggle between 
the Slav and the German which so many 
acute observers believe to be approaching, 
is not so bad as that of Russia, but it is 
not simple, and it is not satistactory. The 
best point in it is that there is a head to 
the State. The Emperor Francis Joseph 
has to keep Bosnia-Herzegovina against 
the will of the Bosnian people, who are 
annoyed with his agents, and excited with 
the chance of union with Servia, their 
natural ally, and Dalmatia, their natural 
sea-board ; and against the will of Russia, 
which desires influence among all Slavs— 
to keep them by force, and yet, if possible, 
without a war. <A war would for him be 
a contest for existence, and he shrinks 
from it with the dread which all ancient 
and legitimate princes regard enterprises 
involving such stakes and a necessity for 
revolutionary energy. If he were victo- 
rious, it would be by the aid of Germany, 
and he would have to enter into new and 
difficult combinations, in which all the 
work of pacifying savage territories would 
fall to his share; while if he were de- 
feated, his Empire might break up, and in 
the best event his sway over his Slav sub=- 
jects would be almost gone. He must, 
therefore, avoid war, and yet in order to 
keep the provinces war must be risked. 
The Bosnians must be reconquered ; and 
this work excites and irritates the Rus- 
sians, who hear all that occurs within 
the Balkans as perfectly, though not as 
rapidly, as we hear all that occurs in Ire- 
land. To secure these various ends with- 
out making war a certainty, the Austrian 
Government endeavours to accumulate a 
torce so great that it can crush the insur- 
gents, daunt the Servians, and keep back 
the Montenegrins, without actually enter- 
ing either of the independent States. It 
has, therefore, treated the insurrection— 
which is not by itself very formidable—as 
if it were a war, has drawn together from 
70,000 to 80,000 troops, has mobilised the 
fleet as well as the army, and has issued 
strict orders to its generals to wait till all 
is ready and the weather is finer. If 
when the movement begins a crushing 
blow can be struck all may be well, and 
the agitation will be at an end; but if 
not, if the troops are defeated, or if a long 
guerilla war breaks out in the mountains, 
and the repression, as usually happens in 
such cases, becomes savage, the position 
will be most serious. 


—_—————»—____—__- 


MR. BRADLAUGH’S EXPULSION. 


When Mr. Bradlaugh some time ago 
announced that he had found a catholicon 
or universal remedy for all his disabilities, 
no one, the Saturday Review points out, 
was clever enough to make out what he 
meant. Indeed, it could hardly have oc- 
curred to any one that even Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s ingenuity, assisted by Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s contempt for what other people 
hold sacred, would devise the scandalous 
farce of Tuesday: — 

Some very clever people affect to see in 
this proceeding something more than mero 
childish indecency, while in the repeated in- 
sult offered to the House on Wednesday 
they see a second move ina clever game, 
Mr. Bradlaugh, according to them, aspired 
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after a third mandate from the electors of 
Northampton, and thought this the best way 
to get it. It is really hardly necessary to in- 
quire into the workings of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
mind. The House of Commons has to do, 
not with his intentions, but with his proceed- 
ings—a fact which is constantly forgotten by 
his apologists. If he had not put himself on 
record as a person on whom the oath was 
not binding, the transactions of the last two 
years would not have taken place. If he had 
not twice in two days forced himself on the 
attention of the House—first by a piece of inso- 
lent mummery,and then by apiece of more in- 
solent insubordination—he might have con- 
tinued to lurk about the precincts of the 
House, and address gatherings of Secularists 
and Republicans in the purlieus of the capital, 
till a dissolution returned him to his appro- 
priate obscurity. There is another person 
concerned. however, whose conduct is much 
more interesting and much more worthy of 
comment than Mr. Bradlaugh’s. Admirers 
of the Prime Minister assert that that ‘‘ he 
acted through these trying scenes with the 
consistency, courage, and dignity which have 
marked his conduct in dealing with this 
question from first to last.” There is no doubt 
of it, and it would be impossible to finda 
more exactly appropriate phrase. The con- 
sistency which pursues an argument up toa 
certain point and then stops short at the 
conclusion, the dignity which sulks for years 
in revenge for the indocility of the Commons 
of England, the courage which never dares 
meet the problem fairly and squarely, but 
skulks behind courts of law, previous ques- 
tions, allegations as to the time of Govern- 
ment being so much taken up that they can- 
not deal with the matter, and so forth, have 
never deserted Mr. Gladstone in this Brad- 
laugh business. The Prime Minister’s speech 
on Wednesday was a marvel of verbiage even 
for him. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Fnripay. 


The Lorn CHANCELLOR took his seat on the 
woolsack at five o’clock. 


THE LORDS AND THE LAND ACT. 

On the motion for naming the Select Com- 
mittee on the Irish Land Act, 

Lord LanspowNe expressed his opinion 
that the objections put forward to the appoint- 
ment of the committee were serious, and that 
an objection which appeared to him more 
serious was that the Committee would be 
one ofthe ‘‘ landlord interest” sitting in a 
quasi-judicial capacity on the Irish Land 
Commissioners. The announcements on the 
subject made this week in both Houses ren- 
dered the situation still more grave. As to 
the proposed Committee, every member of it, 
with one doubtful exception, was an avowed 
opponent of the Irish policy of her Majesty's 
Government. He thoughtthat the report of 
such a Committee would only increase the 
bitter feeling already existing in connexion 
with the Irish Land Act. He recommended 
the adjournment of the debate on the motion, 
with the view of postponing the appointment 
of the Committee or limiting the inquiry. as 
he understood that the Government would 
not object to inquiry at a future time. 

Lord DonovGumore felt it impossible to 
adopt the course recommended by Lord 
Lansdowne. Inthe debate of Friday night 
the Government did not, as he understood 
them, offer any such compromise as that which 
his noble friend had referred to. He did not 
think that any danger would arise from the 
Committee ; and, especially after the notice 
of motion given by Mr. Gladstone in the other 
House, he felt bound to persevere. 

Lord Densy, while fully supporting the 
right of the House to watch and supervise, 
thought that considerations ot time and oppor- 
tunity made it advisable that their lordships 
should not do anything to weaken the hands 
of the Government in Ireland, or to subvert 
the administration of the law in that country. 
It would be childish to pers. vere with the 
Committee because of Mr Gladstone’s motion 
if on other grounds it ought to be given up. 

Lord Satissury contended that if their 
lordships recognised the right of the House 
of Commons to censure their proceedings, 
such a recognition would seriously affect the 
action of their lordships’ House in the future. 
The Government on Friday last declined all 
compromise and would give no promise of a 
future inquiry. The objects of the Committee 
had been misrepresented. It would neither 
try the Commissioners nor seek to repeal the 
Land Act. Any change must be in the direc- 
tion of redressing the wrongs of the landlords 
rather than that of diminishing anything 
which the tenants had acquired by that Act. 
He pointed out that there were various points 
in connexion with the proper working of the 
Act which could at once be inquired into 
with great advantage. He asked, as the 
House of Commons appointed committees on 
labour questions, why should a committee of 
the House of Lords be thought to be incapable 
of sitting on a land question ? 

Lord Granvitte, amid cries of ‘‘ Oh!” 
denied that Mr. Gladstone’s resolution would 
be a vote of censure on the House of Lords. 
It was not intended to be such. It was in- 
tended to support the authority of those who 
were administering a law which their lord- 
ships’ House passed last Session. He main- 
tained that the Committee would be regarded 
as an interested one. He denied that the 
Government objected to inquiry at the proper 
time. They reserved their entire liberty in 
determining the time and opportunity ; but 
they did not say that hereafter an inquiry 
into some points of the Land Act might not 
be very desirable. 

The Lorn Cuancettor, having put the 
question on the appointment of the Select 
Committee, declared that the Contents had it. 

The Select Committee was then nominated. 

Their Lordships adjourned at 10 minutes 
past 7 o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Fnripay. 
The Speaker took the chair at 4 o'clock. 


THE FRENCH COMMERCIAL TREATY. 

In the House of Commons, 

Sir C Dirks, in answer tó questions ad- 
dressed to him by several members in refe- 
rence to the commercial negotiations with 
France, said the accounts in the ._papers were 
substantially correct, except that if the Bill 
now before the Chamber became law, the 
existing treaty would be prolonged until May 
15. The negotiations for a tariff treaty had 
come to an end, and the Bill, which might be 
expected to pass to-day, would give this 
country the treatment of the most favoured 
nation. It was an entirely voluntary act on 
the part of France, and was unaccompanied 
by any engagement on the part of this coun- 
try. It was impossible to state offhand the 
duties under which British goods would come 
under a most favoured nation clause, because 
it was not certain whether all the treaties 
would be ratified—the Dutch Treaty, for in- 
stance, had been disallowed—but a document 
was in preparation at the Foreign Office 
which would give the information. If the Bill 
before the French Chambers did not pass, 
British goods, after March 15, would go in 
under the General Tariff 

In answer to Sir R. Cross, the ATTORNEY- 
GeneraL said he did not intend to renew 
this Session the motion for a Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into the electoral condition of 
Wigan. 

In answer to Sir S. Northcote, Mr. Gran- 
STONE said it was impossible at present to 
fix any day for resuming the debate on Pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. Grapstong, in moving the Speaker out 
of the chair in order to go into Committee of 
Supply, made an appeal to Mr. Harcourt, 
who had the first motion on the paper. Its 
object was to declare that immediate relief 
should be afforded to ratepayers from the un- 
just incidence of rates appropriated for the 
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maintenance of main roads in England, and 
Mr. Gladstone said that, though he was not 
in a position to agree to it last year, the Go- 
vernment had considered the whole question 
of local taxation during the recess, and they 
had come to the conclusion to deal with it in 
connexion with the finances of the year and 
to make a proposal in conformity with Mr. 
Harcourt’s motion for the relief of the rate- 
payers. He hoped, therefore, that Mr. Har- 
court would not deem it necessary to go on 
with his motion. In that case it would be 
possible to go on at once with the Supple- 
mentary Estimates, which he pointed out, it 
was necessary to pass before Wednesday 
next. 

Mr. Harcourt asked whether the contem- 
plated arrangement was to be in connexion 
with the legislation of the Session, which, the 
Times had spoken of as ‘‘ fugitive aud eva- 
nescent as a morning dream.” Mr. Guap- 
STONE replied that legislation wonld, of course, 


be necessary, but he would take care that it | 


was detached from difficult or contentious 
legislation, which Mr. Sclater-Booth inter- 
preted to mean that it would not be part of 
the County Government Bill, and ultimately 
Mr. Harcourt, accepting the offer in perfect 
good faith, said he would not go on with his 
motion. In answer to questions from Mr. 
Healy and Mr. A. O'Connor, Mr. Gladstone 
said that, as the circumstances were different, 
it would not be possible to deal with the 
Irish roads in the same manner. 

The House then went into Committee of 
Supply and was engaged to a very late hour 
on the Supplementary Civil Service Esti- 
mates. The Irish Constabulary Vote affurded 
another opportunity to the Irish members to 
attack Mr Forster’s administration of the 
Coercion Act and the conduct of the police 
on various occasions. Mr. Forster, in sup- 
porting the vote, took occasion to express his 
high sense of the tact, courage, and self- 
control of the poiice. In the end, the vote 
was carried by 183 to 18. Several other Irish 
votes were agreed to. 

On the vote of £1,300 for salaries and ex- 
ponen in connection with the Olfice of Public 
Vorks (Ireland), Mr. Sexton said the Irish 
members would give this vote all the opposi- 
tion in their power. Mr. Gipson pointed out 
that the conditions under which loans were 
granted to small farmers were such as to ex- 
clude them from all benefit under the clause. 
Lord F. Cavenpisu said that as the thing 
was still an experiment, the Government 
cauld not rush into a system of indiscriminate 
loans, and they had therefore limited the 
granting of them, £100 being the minimum, 
and that upon the security of £20 valuation. 
After a long discussion the Committee dı- 
vided, when the vote was agreed to by 126 
votes against 11. 

A vote of £18,000 law charges (England), 
was passed without opposition. 

On a vote of £19,000, law charges and 
criminal prosecutions (Ireland), considerable 
discussion arose, which was continued to a 
late hour. 

Progress was reported at a quarter-past 
oe and the House adjourned until Mon- 
ay. 
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THE ELEPHANT “ JUMBO.” 


Land and Water thinks that the public-have 
been unwarrantably hasty iù assuming that 
the Zoological Society were not acting for 
the best in behalf of the public, as well as on 
behalf of the elephant, when they accepted 
Mr. Barnum’s offer ; and it asks what would 
have been thought if after Mr. Bartlett, who 
is among the highest of our authorities re- 
specting elephants in confiuement, had warned 
the council of the gociety, and his warnings 
were unheeded by them, the great elephaut, 
with abatch of children on his back, 
had shown a sudden fit of temper and 
killed his keeper, or perhaps a child or two ? 
Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, in the Field, takes the 
same view. He says :—The writers of the 
sensational letters about this quiet pet animal 
will perhaps be surprised to hear that docile 
as he may be when trotting about the gardens, 
his behaviour has been for some time a source 
of serious anxiety to his custodians. His 
strength is so prodigious that when he be- 
comes excited the damage he inflicts un the 
house built especially for his reception is in- 
credible. The door leading from the den into 
the opea air is closed with massive beams of 
oak 8in. square ; these arefurther strengthened 
by plates of stout sheet iron on both sides, 
and are so heavy that two men can scarcely 
raise one of them from the ground. Never- 
theless, these beams have been not merely 
bent, but positively broken through, both 
iron and wood, by the muscular power 
of the animal. The sides of the den are 
everywhere strengthened by similar iron- 
covered beams ; but in spite of every pre- 
caution, the house, a comparatively new one, 
is quickly being destroyed by the efforts of the 
animal during his fits of irritability. The 
constant recurrence of attacks of this nature 
renders it necessary in almost every instance 
to destroy male elephants in confinement 
before they have attained the age of twenty- 
five years, which may, perhaps, be regarded 
as that of their full growth. As one example, 
let me quote the case of Chuny, the well- 
known elephant of Exeter Change, which 
some fifty years odd since stood on the site of 
the Field office and the Gaiety Theatre. 
Chuny having killed his keeper and proceeded 
to tear down his den, was slain by a number 
of soldiers, who, not knowing how to reach 
the vital parts, fired an incredible number of 
bullets into his head and body before he fell. 
A second male elephant that had to be 
destroyed was one in Atkins’s travelling 
menagerie, then at Liverpool ; he had killed 
two keepers, and was smashing everything 
around him when he was shot. A third, at 
Amsterdam, had to be chained for two or 
three years. The keeper always carried a 
sharp axe to protect himself, but, in spite of 
every precaution, was killed by the animal, 
which was thereupon shot. A fourth, at 
Versailles, hecame so savage that he could 
not be approached, but, breaking out of his 
cen, he pursued a man, who rushed into a 
shallow lake. The elephant, following him, 
became fixed in the mud, was unable to ex- 
tricate himself, and was suffocated. A fifth, 
at Cologne, was shot, after having killed his 
keeper. The responsibility of the council of 
the society under these circumstances was 
very grave. If the animal had at any time 
become unmanageable, the loss of his life re- 
sulting therefrom might have been very great. 
In the confined space in the gardens, crowded 
as they are so frequently with visitors, it is 
fearful to contemplate the destruction and 
havoc it might have caused. If at any time 
it broke out from its den in an excited 
stale, the massive iron railings that enclose 
its paddock would not suffice to restrain it 
for a single minute; it would rush through 
them as a horse would through a poultry 
fence. In America, with Barnum’s travelling 
circus, much more scope can be given to the 
muscular power of the animal, and by dint of 
harder work than it is possible for him to 
have in the Regent’s Park, he may be kept 
within reasonable bounds ; whereas, in the 
gardens his fits of irritability would have 
gone on steadily increasing in intensity, and, 
hike all other old males in confinement, he 
would have had to be destroyed, but pro- 
bably not until after he had caused some fatal 
mischance. 

The following letter, signed “John Rus- 
kin,” appears in to-day’s M rning Post :—Sir, 
—Permit mo, as a life fellow of the Zoological 
Society, to contradict in the sternest and most 
direct manner the statement made by its 
secretary in your columns of to-day that ‘ it 
is quite certain that the members of the 
council share in this regret ” (at selling their 
old elephant to a caravan) “as much as any 
of the fellows.” I, for one of the said fellows, 
am not in tho habit of selling my old pets or 
parting with my old servants because I find 
them subject occasionally, perhaps even “ pe- 
riodically,” to fits of ill temper, and I not only 
‘‘ regret ” the proceedings of the council, but 
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disclaim them utterly as disgraceful to the city 
of London and dishonourable to common hu- 
manity. If the council want money let them 
beg it, if they want a stronger elephant’s 
house let them build it ; there is brick and 
iron enough in London to keep a single beast 
safe with, I suppose, and if there are not 
children in London brave enough to back him 
in his afternoon walk let them look at him 
and go to their rocking-horses. It seems to 
me, however, that Mr. Sclater’s letter is quite 
ground enough to justify the police in pre- 
venting any further direct violence to the 
arimal, and while the council and Mr. Bar- 
num’s agent are concocting new methods of 
treachery to him there is time for the children 
to say their say, and pay their pence, and 
make Jumbo their own for ever. Then, if 
there are any other fellows of my mind we'll 
find board and lodging for him and peace.— 
[ am, Sir, your faithful servant, Joun Ruskin. 
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THE OUTRAGE AT DUN ECHT. 
DISCOVERY AND ARRESTS. 

The correspondent of the Standard at 
Aberdeen wrote on Friday :—I learn that the 
mystery in connection with the removal of 
the remains of the late Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres from Dun Echt in December last 
has been solved, and that one if not several 
arrests have been made by the Aberdeen 
police to-night. This arrest is the result of 
investigations that have been carried on 
during the last few weeks by Mr. Allsop, of 
London, the legal representative of the 
family, in connection with the anonymous 
letters received by him, making an offer to 
restore the remains of the late Earl to his 
family on condition that a ransom of six 
thousand pounds is granted. The writer of 
this letter had evidently made an attempt to 
disguise his handwriting, but Mr. Allsop, 
with the aid of experts, was enabled to iden- 
tify it with the writing of other parties who 
have, it is said, been suspected in connection 
with the crime. Following up this clue, it 
is believed that information has been obtained 
which will lead up to important revelations 
In consequence of the discoveries made, and 
by the action taken by the local authorities, 
the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres was sum- 
moned by telegraph, and intimation was also 
sent to Superintendent Swanson, of the Scot- 
land-yard Detective Service, that he was re- 
quired to come North at once. The utmost 
secrecy is being observed by the local police 
as to the action that has been taken, and 
special precautions have been taken to keep 
from the knowledge of the press ‘the names of 
the party or parties arrested. It is believed. 
however, that the arrests have been made in 
the district where the oulrage was committed, 
and that the olficers to whom the task was 
entrusted left the city after darkness set in 
this evening. With reference to the prospect 
that the body is still in existence, I have good 
ground for believing that an assurance can bə 
given upon this point, and that it will ulti- 
mately be returned to the crypt from which it 
was removed. 

The same correspondent wrote on Satur- 
day :—The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
accompanied by Inspector Swanson, of the 
Scotland-yard Detective Department, arrived 
in Aberdeen this morning. They had been 
summoned in connection with the arrests 
effected last night of two men alleged to be 
implicated in the theft of the body from the 
mausoleum at Dun Echt. The Earl was met 
at the station by several officers of police, 
and at once drove to the county police-sta- 
tion, where he was informed as to the 
grounds upon which the arrests had been 
made. The names of the two men in custody 
have not transpired. 


A later telegram says that two of the men 
apprehended by the police for being incrimi- 
nated in the removal of the body of the late 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres are named 
Thomas Kirkwood and John Phillip. The 
former was a trusted servant of the present 
Earl, having accompanied his lordship to the 
Mauritius along with the expedition for the 
observation of the transit of Venus, and 
being a permanent servant at Dun Echt 
House. The latter isa shop porter in Aber- 
deen, and was at one time drill instructor of 
the Volunteers at Dun Echt. The police are 
very reticent, and refuse to give any informa- 
tion ; but it is understood that Kirkwood was 
taken to London on Wednesday, a plain- 
clothes officer from Scotland-yard being in 
charge. He was brought back to Aberdeen 
on Saturday morning, and it was not till then 
he was formally apprehended. The other 
man was also arrested this morning. 


OPENING OF THE ELECTRICAL 
EXHIBITION. 


The Electrical Exhibition, which has for so 
many weeks formed in its preparation one of 
the principal attractions of the Crystal Palace, 
was formally inaugurated on Saturday even- 
ing, in the presence of a large assembly, by 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, who, 
with the Prince of Waldeck and Pyrmont, 
were the honoured guests of the chairman 
and directors of the institution. Their Royal 
Highnesses, atteuded by Lord and Lady Dal- 
housie, the Earl and Countess Bective, 
Colonel Colville, Lady Emma Osborne, Cap- 
tain Clarke, and Sir Cunliffe Owen, arrived at 
the Palace at a few minutes after six o'clock, 
and were received at the doors by the Chair- 
man of the Board, Mr. M. M’George, Pro- 
fessor Sylvanus Thompson, Mr. Dickson, Mr. 
Thomson, Major Flood Page (manager), etc., 
who at once conducted the Royal Party 
through the building, and showed them the 
principal features of interest. Of course in a 
visit necessarily of short duration only a tithe 
of the numerous exhibits could by any possi- 
bility be brought under their view ; but these, 
as a matter of fact, embraced those of the 
most importance and utility. The exhibition, 
although not entirely complete, may ior all 
practical purposes be considered so, and at 
any rate, so far as regards the important 
point of electric lighting, which may be taken 
as the great centre from which everything 
else works, there is very little either left to 
be accomplished or, indecd, to be desired. 
Amongst such a multiplicity of steam and gas 
engines working with steady persistency to 
generate currents of electricity in innumer- 
able dynamo machines, apparently to the 
unskilled eye to produce only the same bril- 
liant and beautiful effect of light, it would be 
hard to make any judgment, as in passing 
along from any portion of the building, 
each in turn, when under the im- 
mediate view, appears to surpass 
its predecessors. Certainly the Palace 
authorities have never before devised a show 
that at the same time shali amuse the public, 
bring profit to the proprietors, and be both 
utilitarian and instructive to the extent of the 
present exhibition. From end to end the 
building is full of surprises. Telephones 
bristle at every turn and corner, and inquiry 
at the numerous stalls only goes to show that 
some of the simpliest objects of common life 
have been reduced to the subjection of the 
great power of the day. But, of course, as 
before stated, the chief attraction is the nu- 
merous systems of lighting, which last night 
vied with one another in brilliancy. Begin- 
ning at the north or tropical end of the build- 
ing, there is one continuous line of illumina- 
tion by electricity by various systems through- 
out the whole length of the building and the 
railway corridor leading to the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway Station, a 
distance altogether nearly approaching three- 
quarters of a mile. Each company or indi- 
vidual has a space set apart for it across the 
the entire building, and including the courts 
at the sides, so that a comparison of the rela- 
tive merits of the different systems is more 
easily arrived at than when they were, as at 
Paris, in a manner intensified. At the ex- 
treme north is the engine-house of the Anglo- 
American Brush Electric Light Corporation, 
an erection of about 100 by 70 feet, in which 


six engines are employed working dynamo- 
machines, from whkich are illuminated ane 
great arc light of 150,000 candle-power,, 40 
arc lights of 2,000 candle-power, 26 smaller 
arc lights used in sundry by-places, and 600 
incandescent lamps of the Lane-Fox type. 
The latter, which are used in the illumina- 
tion of the Alhambra Court, have a most 
beautiful effect, every colour being fully 
brought out, while submarine lights of the 
same character, sunk in the north fountain 
basin, astonish equally the spectators and the 
fish. Next in order to the Brush Company 
are the Electric Light and Power Generator 
Company, who use as its arc lamp the 
“ Weston ” and the ‘‘ Maxim” for the incan- 
descent principle. The Jatter is brilliantly 
shown by a series of crystal chandeliers made 
for the purpose by Defries and Sons. Beyond 
these, in their turn follow the British Blec- 
tric Light Company, who in addition to their 
portion of the nave, also illuminate the 
Egyptian and Italian Courts, while the centre 
transept has a grand light in its midst by 
Crompton of 10,000 candles, with six smaller 
arc lamps of 2.000 candles each, a similar 
number of the ‘* Pilsen” type being used on 
the Handel Orchestra. The Opera Theatre 
and the adjoining avenue are lighted by 
Jablochkoff, one of the pioneers of electric 
lights, while the concert room, under. the 
direction of Mr. Edison’s manager, presents 
a splendid appearance with 600 incandescent 
lights tastefully arranged in festoons and 
pendants. In the south nave, Messrs. Strode 
and Co., with the Mackenzie arc lamo, M. 
Gerard and Mr. Siemens divide the honours, 
and in the corridor the Hammond Electric 
Light Company, who work the Brush system, 
have the entire charge. Of the innumerable 
exhibits which go to prove that electricity is 
capable of doing nearly everything short of 
actually talking, probably those most visited 
on Saturday night were interesting collections 
of telegraphic and torpedo apparatus, lent by 
the War Office, a splendid chrono-logica!ly 
arranged set of telegraph instruments and 
apparatus from the Post Office, and the rail- 
way signalling gear shown by Mr. Sykes, 
Messrs. Saxby and Farmer, Messrs. Winter 
and Craik, and the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast and the South Western Railway 
Companies. The system of Mr. Sykes, as 
shown by a working model of four sections 
of a line, appears so far as human foresight 
can range, to give absolute immunity from 
accident. Throughout the whole building are 
bundreds of stalls, on which interesting ar- 
ticles are displayed, including telephones, 
telegraphic apparatus, electric clocks, insu- 
lating materials, medical instruments, and 
every conceivable application in connection 
with electricity, but for one single spot, the 
exhibition of Mr. Edison, in his so-called 
‘‘entertainment room,” stands unrivalled. 
Here are arc and incandescent lamps, the 
latter as easily manipulated as gas, and are 
put to the same uses, electric bells and calls, 
and a united phonographic and telephonic 
receiver and transmitier. The latter caused 
much amusement to the Royal party, and the 
Duchess of Edinburgh accepted a slip of foil 
with the message sent through upon it. After 
being shown over the principal portion of ti è 
Exhibition, the Duke and Duchess, with the 
Prince of Waldeck and suite, were ent-rs 
tained at dinner by the directors, and left the 
Palace, with which they expressed themselves 
much pleased, at a late hour. 


Professor Silvanus Thompson, of Bristol, 
lectured recently at the Crystal Palace on 
“ Electric Currents: What are They?” 
This lecture, the first of a series which 
the directors of the Palace have or- 
ganized in connection with the International 
Exhibition of Electricity, was delivered in the 
concert-room. The lecturer began with an 
enumeration of the multifarious services now 
rendered to minkind by the electric current. 
Yet, though its applications were endless, it 
was remarkable how little was known of its 
intimate nature. To understand the true nae 
ture of electric currents, or even of electricity 
itself, required a wide range’ of study, the 
more careful because of the great variety in 
the different properties and phenomena. After 
referring to the relation between the power 
of electric currents and the power that is spent 
in producing them, Professor Thompson spoke 
ofthe certainty that in the near future all 
heavy mechanical work would be done by 
electric currents in the place of steam—a 
theme which will claim further attention in a 
subsequent lecture. Developing the question 
of the production of electric currents in voltaic 
batteries, the lecturer referred to the discovery 
that such batteries were reversible, and that 
in this reversibility lay the newly-discovered 
power of storing or accumulating electric 


- energy in cells which could be charged and 


discharged at pleasure. The magnetic, 
thermal, and physiological properties of the 
electric current were illustrated experimentally, 
the lecturer remarking with much emphasis 
that the mistake of confounding physiological 
with medical or remedial effects led to the 
gross impositions of the quacks and rogues 
who deal in so-called magnetic appliances, 
and disgrace alike the sciences of electricity 
and of medicine, while knowing nothing of 
either. In conclusion, the lecturer commented 
on tie immense importance of the revolution 
now beginning in the substitution of electric 
machinery for steam engines, and urged that 
if England desired to reap the benefit of this 
impending reorganization of the methods of 
mechanical production, if she dasired that her 
workmen should rise to the immense future 
before them, she must not lose an bour in 
providing them wi-h an education in matters 
electrical, seeing that a knowledge of electriz 
currents and their properties will be of far 
more practical importance than a knowledge 
of any other branch of science. If technical 
education did not come in any other way, it 
would be forced upon us by the practical fact 
that electricity is to be our servant in the 
place of steam and of coal. 
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VANITY FAIRINGS. 

It is impossible for anybody with any heart 
at all to avoid feeling an affectionate 
sympathy with ‘‘ Jumbo ” in his trials. This 
most excellent and amiable elephant has lived 
with us for seventeen years ; he has carried 
some of us upon his back when we were 
children, he has married here, and has always 
behaved himself in the most kindly and 
orderly manner—and yet, tempted by Barnum 
and his miserable £2,000, the Council of the 
Zoological Society have had the inhumanity to 
sell him into American slavery. Toat Jumbo 
should have refused to leave the home and 
the friends of his youth, and should have pas- 
sively resisted all attempts to inveigle him 
away from them, gives me a higher opinion 
of himthanof many of my other fellow-citizens. 
Jumbo thinks as I do, that this country is 
good enough for the likes of me, and I am 
grateful to him for refusing to leave it. If 
we are to sell any living creatures at all— 
especially if we are to sell them on the score 
that they may become dangerous in their old 
age—there are a good many, beginning for 
instance with the present Ministry, who might 
be sold cheap. 

I am told by a friend who has lived much 
with elephants that the only thing required to 
prevent any possibility of trouble with Jumbo, 
and to make his life a happy, contented, and 
orderly one for ever, is domestic felicity. The 
‘‘rogue” elephant becomes and remains a 
rogue only because he has been deprived of 
this domestic felicity by his fellows, and has 
been turned out by them to wander for ever 
in single-cursedness. And so, if we wish to 
make Jumbo happy and contented, we must 
give him, as we give our Royal Princes, a 
proper establishment. This would consist of 
a certain number of companions and of a 
proper suite of apartments for them. But as 
we are all determined to keep Jumbo, there 
can be no*hesitation about what is after all 
merely a question of money, and Jumbo’s 
establishment should be provided. 
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THE LORDS AND THE COMMONS. 


Lord Salisbury's emphatic declaration 
that Mr. Gladstone's motion must be re- 
garded as a direct attack upon the 
constitutional position of the House of 
Lords, would of itself put almost in- 
surmountable difficulty in the way of 
any Satisfactory arrangement. On the one 
hand, it stirs up the bitterest feeling of 
party and of class among Lord Salisbury’s 
own followers; on the other, it would 
make concession coming from the Minis- 
terial side seem like an acknowledgment 
that such an attack had been intended and 
had to be abandoned. Friday was the 
first day when Lord Salisbury had an op- 
portunity of showing what his leadership 
of the Conservative party was likely 
to be on any really important occa- 
sion; and he showed only too clearly 
how unfitted he is by temper and by turn 
of mind for such a place. Shakespeare 
has a Salisbury who is addressed as 
«Thou mad misleader of thy brain-sick 
son.“ We have a Salisbury now whom 
it would be hardly beyond the bounds of 
propriety or of fairness to call the mad 
misleader of an occasionally brain-sick 
party. On Friday the House of Lords 
might, without the slightiest derogation 
even to their fancied dignity, have with- 
drawn from the position into which they 
had been thrust so suddenly a few evenings 
before. The Prime Minister and the 
Government had interposed with the 
whole force of their responsibility and 
authority, and a moment's cool considera- 
tion would have told the Peers that the 
country would expect them to give way. If 
they still believed in the necessity for the 
appointment of a Committee of landlords 
to inquire into the working of a Land Act 
that has only just begun to be worked, 
they could have relieved their consciences 
and their souls by declaring that on 
the Government, and not on the 
House of Lords, would rest the blame of 
having prevented such a committee from 
being appointed. They could have with- 
drawn from the controversy with the 
expression of that famous hope that things 
might be none the worse that day twelve- 
month, which if events turned out one 
way would be a pious wish fulfilled, and 
if the other way a prophecy; but they 
have chosen their ground under Lord 
Salisbury's guidance, and we suppose they 
mean to hold it. They cannot be said to 
have been in any doubt as to the probable 
consequences of their unfortunate deter- 
mination. Not only had they the Prime 
Minister's announcement in their minds 
when they decided on persevering, but it 
was that very announcement which, ac- 
cording to Lord Salisbury, induced them 
to persevere. Not only did they persist 
in spite of the Prime Minister $ declara- 
tion that the course they threatened 
would be disastrous to the cause 
of order and good government in 
Ireland, but they made that very declaration 
‘another reason for their persistency. The 
English people would not have seen in the 
investigations of any amateur Committee 
of the House of Lords any serious menace 
to the stability of the Free Trade policy. 
But the Irish tenant-farmers will un- 
doubtedly see in the appointment of a 
Committee of land-owning Peers to inquire 
into the working of the Land Act a very 
gerigus menace to the stability and the 
effective operation of that Act. Is it pos- 
sible te suppose that such a step as the 
appointment of such a Committee will not 
drive many a tenant-farmer still inclined 
to loyalty and the cause of order to declare 
în hig despair that, after all, Mr. Parnell 
was right, that the House of Lords are too 
strong for Mr. Gladstone's best intentions, 
and that the Land League is the only body 
to which the Irish occupier can look for pro- 
tection? We cannot therefore wonder that 
Mr. Gladstone should have been unwilling 
to allow the Lord's Committee to be ap- 
pointed without obtaining from the House 
‘of Commons an emphatic declaration 
which shall relieve him and the Govern- 
meat from all share in the responsibility 
for so ill-omened a piece of work. If the 
Prime Minister could have seen his way 
to .arrive at the same result by a declara- 
tion on the part of the Government with- 
out the necessity for a formal resolution 
and a debate in the House of Commons, 
ave should have been glad; and sucha 
course would have been possible, and 
might ‘have been adopted, but for the un- 
happy precipitancy of the House of Lords 
on Friday. If such arrangement, of which 
even now we are unwilling to renounce 
:all hope, be now impossible the blame 
must rest altogether on the House of 
Lords. Unfortunately the consequences 
will not have to be borne by them. A 
wasted Session will not trouble the 
Peers in particular. The inevitable 
postponement of most important legis- 
Jation will not affect them more than 
it affects other people; not nearly so 
much as it will affect many other 
people. We may as well look the whole 
business straight in the face and recognise 
its full menace. If the Opposition, in- 
cluding the Irish party, with whom they 
are in more or less cordial alliance, 
should use their powers of debate with 
anything like the energy and perseverance 
that are expected of them, the real busi- 
mess of the Session may be regarded as 
already doomed to postponement. The 
Conservatives have in any case no parti- 
cular wish to help the Government in use- 
Ta esleiation Se Irish party are always 
Feady to obstruct. Lord Salisbury has 
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given an incitement to both bands which 
they will not be slow to act upon. They 
can, if they choose, prolong the debate 
until the eve of the Easter Recess. Many 
of the Tory party are loud in their pro- 
clamation that they can do this, and that 
they will do it. Ifthe House meets after 
Easter with the discussion of the new 
Rules for its business still before it, then 
all we can say is that it will be impossible 
for the Government to pass one single 
measure this Session of all those which 
were announced in the Speech from the 
Throne. What wonder if people should 
begin to ask themselves whether there is 
really benefit enough to be had from the 
existence of a House of Peers to compen- 
sate for the injuries which its capricious 
and thoughtless action may sometimes in- 
flict ?— Daily News. 
— > 


RUMOURS OF A DISSOLUTION. 


The Daily Telegraph of yesterday says : 
—lIn political circles last night a belief 
was prevalent that, owing to the action 
adopted by the House of Lords on Friday 
last in appointing a committe of inquiry 
into the operation òf the Land Act, and 
the consequent difficulty of continuing the 
government of Ireland, Mr. Gladstone had 
determined to place his resignation in the 
hands of ker Majesty. Various conjec- 
tures are rife as to the immediate result of 
Mr. Gladstone's resignation, but in well- 
informed quarters it is believed that any 
attempt to forma new Liberal Ministry 
under Lord Hartington would fail, owing 
to the defection of the Radical section of 
the Cabinet. Itis thought more probable 
that the crisis will be left to be settled by 
an appeal to the country, and that with 
this view Parliament will be dissolved at 


an early date. 
—— e 


ANGLO-FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
RELATIONS. 


M. Tirard’s Bill regulating the com mer- 
cial relations between France and England 
has been well received thus far. The 
Committee to which it was referred on 
Thursday, after it had been promulgated 
in the Chamber of Deputies, has presented 
a favourable report upon it, and, after 
some discussion and after an authoritative 
explanation of its terms, it has been passed 
by the Chamber without a division. No 
time is to be lost in making further pro- 
gress with it. M. Tirard does not look 
upon it as a final settlement of the question 
with which it deals. He has not given up 
all hope that the treaty negotiations may 
yet be renewed, and may be brought toa 
favourable conclusion. His Bill has been 
constructed to meet the emergency of the 
moment, to prevent, that is to say, the ap- 
plication of the general tariff to English 
goods on and after the 1st of March. The 
most favoured nation treatment which it 
affords to England carries with it a pro- 
longation of the existing treaty until May 
145. This was assumed by M. Rouvier, 
and, after some doubt had been expressed 
by M. Peytral whether M. Rouvier's inter- 
pretation was correct, it was expressly 
confirmed by M. Tirard. The conventions, 
it appears, which have already been re- 
newed with other nations, stipulate, in 
their case, for the maintenance until May 
45 of the Anglo-French tariff of 1860. 
England, therefore, if she is to be as well 
treated as any other nation, will so long 
enjoy the existing tariff, not by virtue of a 
further prolongation of the treaty beyond 
March 1, but simply as a first instalment 
of the benefit to which the bill entitles her. 
But, although M. Tirard hopes for a treaty 
with England, he does not think that 
the business can, by any possibility, 
be concluded before May 15. If it 
could, the inference would be clear 
that the past negotiations had been 
mismanaged, and this M. Tirard is 
naturally unwilling to admit. Why the 
negotiations have failed or on what basis 
they are to be renewed, M. Tirard does 
not say. We accept M. Tirard's Bill as 
containing the best arrangement it was in 
his power to make. That he has considered 
French interests rather than English in- 
terests in constructing it can hardly be 
alleged as a fault in a French Minister. It 
is clear that the Bill is a good deal less 
generous than it appears to be. English 
goods, under whatever tariff they had been 
placed, would have found their way into 
France through Belgium or some other 
country with which a treaty had been con- 
cluded. The French seaport towns would 
have been the chief sufferers from the 
change. The protectionists would have 
gained little or no more than the Bill will 
secure for them. They would still have 
had to contend against the same 
rivals, with no other advantage than 
the somewhat more round-about, and 
therefore more costly, method of trans- 
port by which English goods must have 
been conveyed. We have no wish to in- 
sist upon such rights as those which the 
Committee’s report on the bill admits in 
our favour. France, the report says, can- 
not overlook the fact that England, by 
widely opening her own market to French 
imports, has some claim to be at least as 
well treated as other nations, which are 
less generous in this respect than she is. 
If England allows a free entry to French or 
to any other imports she does so entirely 
on her own account. It suits her to pur- 
chase French goods on cheap and favour- 
able terms rather than to go without them 
or to make a more costly substitute for 
them at home. She seeks no return 
favours. If France prefers to pay a higher 
price than she need pay for the cotton and 
woollen goods she consumes and to have 
them of a worse quality, she has a full 
right of choice. We look forward with no 
satisfaction to the prospect M. Tirard holds 
out of the renewal of the treaty negotia- 
tions. What need of a treaty which must 
necessarily be one-sided, and which 
France, therefore, can conclude on her 
own account at any moment she wishes for 
it ?— Times. 
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‘© A MOST-FAVOURED-NATION 
TREATY.” 

Confusion of ideas and consequent mis- 
apprehension appear with strange per- 
sistency and injurious iteration in the 
public conceptions of what is termed for 
convenience a most-favoured-nation treaty. 
It is now probable that a treaty of this 
kind will regulate our relations with 
France, and the questions that put to 
Sir Charles Dilke on Friday night show a 
distraction of mind on the subject that 
would be truly astonishing in a less dis- 
tracted Assembly. The Paris correspon- 
dent of the Times can himself descend to 
the assertion that ‘‘it is difficult to 
see how England, after refusing terms 
better than a most-favoured-nation clause 
can now accept the latter.” To be able to 
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apply such an argument to such a point 
there must be most lamentable confusion 
of ideas. We seek a commercial treaty 
with a country in order that the in- 
habitants of that country may purchase of 
us goods at less than exorbitant rates, and 
that we may not be excluded altogether 
by prohibitive rates. Such is the function 
of a commercial treaty. But we seek a 
most-favoured-nation clause for altogether 
other reasons. By its means we endeavour 
to appear in that foreign market on equal 
terms with other foreign purveyors. The 
two objects are perfectly distinct and dif- 
ferent. We are wanting to sell our goods 
in a market town. On the one hand we 
say to the gate-keeper, Do not you charge 
so high an entrance-fee that we shall be 
forced to put so high a price on our goods 
that purchasers in the market will be less 
willing or even unable to buy. On the 
other hand we say, Do not charge us more 
than you charge other purveyors from the 
outside. The two matters remain totally 
distinct not only in degrec but in 
kind, and to confound together two ob- 
jects so perfectly and fundamentally 
different is to create misconceptions and 
mistakes of which an intelligent people 
should be heartily ashamed. We wish 
to sell our goods in France; and we do 
not wish to be handicapped by paying 
larger entrance fees than are paid by other 
foreign purveyors. We wish to compete 
in supplying France with what she buys 
from abroad; but we wish most certainly 
to compete on equal terms with third 
nations. This is all to the advantage of 
For this purpose, but for this 
alone, we require a ‘‘a most-favoured- 
nation `“ treaty. And this covers a most 
important division of our trade relations, 
and one the interests of which we can ill 
afford to ignore. As for the tariff under 
which we shall enter France in common 
with other foreigners that is a matter 
which affects France far more than it 
affects us. The ‘‘ better terms” we hear 
so much about are better for us only in 
a minor degree, but in a very major 
degree for France. <A very serious state 
of affairs will be surely induced in France 
if she finds herself stranded without faci- 
lities of commercial intercourse with her 
neighbours. For instance, her wine- 
growing industry is already in a condition 
of absolute shrinkage, and some of the 
older wine-growing districts have latterly 
survived in partial prosperity simply by 
the introduction of the new industry of 
wine manufacture. This substitute will 
find itself in serious jeopardy of ex- 
tinction when by the injurious political 
exigencies of French Ministries England 
is driven to open up and develop direct 
trade in wines with Spain and Italy, and 
her own great southern colonies. If the 
French determine to curtail their freedom 
of profiting as a nation by unrestricted ex- 
change they curtail their opportunities of 
prosperous growth. We suffer to the 
extent to which this failing prosperity of 
a near market curtails the consumption of 
our goods in that market. We shall also 
suffer if and whenever the high tariff 
lessens or altogether stops the consump- 
tion by the French of certain classes of our 
goods. All this is so far bad for us, but 
all this is far worse and far more injurious 
to France. We retain, while France gives 
up. the alternative of exchanging in nume- 
rous other markets what we do not want 
for what we do want ; and what we can 
manufacture or supply cheapest for what 
others can manufacture or supply cheap- 
est; and so we gain by the inevitable 
profits accruing to all exchange. These 
are the main economic results of no com- 
mercial treaty ; and they are results which 
in course of time will lead the French to 
reconsider their position and attempt in 
some way or another to remedy the evils 
that necessarily arise when political exi- 
gencies interfere to the detriment of indus- 
trial progress. In the meantime, it would 
be ignorant folly on our part to give up 
the other of the two conditions of the 
successful supply of foreign markets—the 
condition, that is, which places us on an 
equality with all other foreign purveyors. 
But the two matters are distinct, and to 
confound them together is to breed mis- 
conceptions that may be fatal and must be 
injurious to much commercial and indus- 
trial enterprise.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE TIGHT-LACING MANIA. 


The clever and suggestive lecture on 
the ‘‘ Dress of the Period,” delivered on 
Saturday by Mr. Frederick Treves to an 
audience which crowded the Kensington 
Town Hall to overflowing, serves as an 
illustration, were any needed, of the deep 
and perennial interest attaching to the 
subject of dress :— 

How far our present free condition is from 
the imaginary state of perfect raiment was 
abundantly illustrated by the diagrams, casts, 
and models exhibited by Mr. Treves in sup- 
port of his views. Of course every one 
admits theoretically that tight lacing is in- 
jurious, just as every woman denies practi- 
cally that ehe laces tight. Many deny it in 
perfect good faith. They have a sort 
of impression that a corset is a na- 
tural need, at least in civilised life, 
like a shoe to protect the foot or some- 
thing on the head to cover it from rain and 
sunshine. Because they have been inured to 
the construction they believe it to be neces- 
sary. These probably are amongst the least 
culpable in respect of tight lacing, and yet 
they are bad examples. They do themselves 
a little harm, but not enough to produce 
patent and unmistakeable results, and they 
encourage the use of stays amongst young 
women. But that tight lacing exists at present 
to an extent nothing short of frightful may be 
proved beyond all doubt to any one who 
chooses to see. Girls may be seen by 
hundreds walking in the streets and parks 
whose waists excite horror and alarm in the 
beholder. The size of a normal healthy 
woman’s waist is about twenty-eight inches 
in circumference, and its shape is oval. The 
waist of the costume of the period istwenty-one, 
and we have known extreme cases of eighteen 
and sixteen inches, and the shape is perfectly 
round. Of course this compression occa- 
sions, amongst greater evils, a wooden hard- 
ness, uncongenial, we should have imagined, 
to the tentative arm ofa timid adorer. Even 
on the score of attractiveness, these waspish 
waists are a mistake. ‘The plates in fashion- 
books, which are, by the way, responsible 
for a great deal of mischief, exhibit forms 
which are shocking to every feeling of beauty 
or sense, but which happily are, as Mr. 
Treves assured his audience, in showing 
them a figure enlarged from a magazine of 
modes, incompatible with life. No woman 
could look like that and live. Again, the 
fashionable boot and shoe, with cuts of which 
the makers adorn their advertisements, are 
nothing but a parody on the Chinese defor- 
mity, which we regard with horror of the 
custom and pity for the victim. The 
shape of the natural foot and the 
arrangement of the bones are totally 
disregarded, and the result, when placed side 
by side with the Chinese deformed and 


hideous member, differs in little from it. 
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Amateur talking on these matters is not of 
much use. The offender acquiesces gently in 
the censure and continues to offend. But 
when men cf science take the matter up, and 
demonstrate the terrible results to the indi- 
vidual and the race of these vicious practices, 
women should not close their eyes and ears. 
Mothers should look to it. Mistresses of 
schools, matrons of establishments for the 
reception of girls and young women of every 
class—for the vice is of every class, and 
most practised perhaps in the middle and 
lower—all women placed in authority over 
the young are responsible.—Daily News. 


Tug Dress of THE Pertop.—On Saturday 
afternoon Mr. F. Treves, F.R.C.S., of the 
London Hospital, gave a lecture at the Ken- 
sington Town Hall, in connection with the 
National Health Society, on the subject of 
the Dress of the Period. Dr. Andrew Clark 
was to have presided, but had been called 
away into the country, and Professor Flower 
took the chair in his place. A letter from 
Dr. Clark was read, referring to Mr. Treves 
as an accomplished anatomist, a skilfu! sur- 
geon, and a very thoughtful, able, and 
earnest man. The lecturer said the object of 
dress was to maintain an equable tempera= 
ture over the body, but fomate dress failed to 
fulfil this object. Full evening dress might 
be said to divide the lady who wore it into 
the frigid, the temperate, and the torrid 
zones. The greater part of the lecture was 
devoted to the subject of tight lacing, though 
French boots and shoes, trains, gloves cover 
ing the arm, crinolettes, and other freaks of 
dress were noticed, and much amusement 
was caused by a quotation from a recent arti- 
cle in the Daily News, that ‘‘ with this style 
of bonnet the mouth should be worn slightly 
opened.” The true lines of the female form 
(with a waist of twenty-eight inches) were 
illustrated by a model of MThorwaldsen’s 
Venus; the fashionable waist was shown by a 
costume on model, lent by Messrs. Shvol- 
bred-and Co., the waist measurement being 
twenty-one inches ; and the ‘‘ dressmaker’s 
ideal” was depicted in a drawing from 
a fashion plate. With respect to the last, 
Mr. Treves said it was some consolation to 
know that the proportions represented were 
absolutely inconsistent with life. Costume 
models were, he said, to be found in London 
with a measurement of twenty-five inches 
round the waist, but even that implied a com- 
pression of at least three inches. He ex- 
plained, and demonstrated by means of dia- 
grams, the injurious effect of compression on 
the lungs, the heart, the stomach, and the 
liver, and quoted from the Lancet, and from 
Dr. Danford Thomas, coroner for Central 
Middlesex, to show that death from tight- 
lacing was by no means uncommon. A 
fashionably-dressed woman, he said, must 
walk ungracefully ; and no one ever had a 
small waist naturally, except as the result of 
disease or deformity. For evening dress the 
lecturer spoke approvingly of the recently in- 
troduced ‘‘ Greek costume,” which was ex- 
hibited on a model. A vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Treves on the motion of Mr. 
Ernest Hart, seconded by Dr. Carpenter. The 
hall was densely filled, for the most part by 
ladies; and so many ladies were unable to 
obtain admittance, that it was announced that 
the lecture would be repeated on March 18. 
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THE DUNECHT MYSTERY. 


An Aberdeen correspondent wrote on 
Sunday night: —What has for the last three 
months been known as the Dunecht mystery 
remains as great a mystery as ever. Its 
present revival is founded on the arrest of two 
men supposed to have been connected with 
the snatching of the body of the late Earl of 
Balcarres from the family crypt last year. In 
the month of September last an anonymous 
letter which indicated that the body had been 
stolen was received by the Aberdeen agents 
of Lord Balcarres, giving information of the 
removal of the body. The letter, being evi- 
dently the work of some illiterate person, 
was considered at the time as a hoax and 
therefore disregarded. Shortly after the 
crime was discovered, however, another 
anonymous letter was received. It was 
signed ‘‘ Nabob,” and offered to restore the 
mising body on payment of £6,000. The 
present arrests have been made on the 
ground of the result of inquiries as to the 
writer ofthis ‘‘ Nabob” letter. Correspondence 
has been going on through the medium of 
newspaper advertisements with one of the 
parties arrested, such replies apparently oma- 
nating from several towns in Scotland. The 
replies, however, always coming from the same 
place and the handwriting always bearing a 
striking resemblance to that of ‘‘ Nabob,” a 
warrant was granted last week for the arrest 
of this person. The arrest having been ac- 
complished, the man, whose name is Thomas 
Kirkwood, a joiner by trade, was taken to 
London and brought before Lord Crawford, 
whose servant he had been for several years, 
and subsequently before the Scotland-yard 
authorities, but he refused to answer any 
questions about his connection or supposed 
connection with the robbery from the Dunecht 
tomb. On Saturday morning Kirkwood ar- 
rived in Aberdeen from London, under the 
charge of Inspector Swanson, of Scotland- 
yard. It was as MT arranged that two 
other arrests should be made, and that 
the three prisoners should meet face to face 
in the County sero ng! Office in Aber- 
deen. Immediately on Kirkwood’s arrival 
one other arrest was accomplished. It was 
that of John Phillip, a shoemaker in Aber- 
deen, formerly a soldier and a drill instructor, 
in the neighbourhood of Dunecht. The third 
party, like Kirkwood, a resident in the vici- 
nity of Dunecht House, was not at home 
when the officer with the arrest warrant ar- 
rived. The two prisoners were brought be- 
fore the Sheriff and the Procurator-Fiscal of 
Aberdeenshire on Saturday afternoon. The 
proceedings were strictly private, and the 
prisoners were remanded for a week. It is 
understood, however, that the chief feature 
of the evidence against one of the two pri- 
soners was the similarity of the hand- 
writing and the phraseology of the letters sent 
in answer to advertisements with regard to 
the anonymous letters referred to. It may 
be added that Kirkwood is 44 years of age and 
Phillips 49. Detective-Inspector Swanson 
left Aberdeen for London on Saturday af'er- 
noon, but Mr. Alsop, Lord Crawford's London 
agent, remains in Aberdeen, while Lord 
Crawford himself will remain at Dunecht 
until it can be seen what shape the further 
proceedings in the case will take. The in- 
spector, who left Aberdeen on Friday night, 
was furnished with two warrants, one to 
search Kirkwood’s house, and the other to 
search the house ge by one of the sere 
vants of the estate. The warrants were duly 
executed, causing great alarm and consterna- 
tion in the respective localities. The search 
of Kirkwood’s house began at 4 o'clock on 
Saturday morning, and lasted for two hours, 
his wife protesting his innocence. Kirkwood 
is a workman of more than ordinary skill. 
He receives from Lord Balcarres a free house, 
fire, and light, and about £80 per annum. 
Phillips has been for some time employed at 
a leather merchant's in Gallogan. 
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OPENING OF THE ELECTRICAL 
EXHIBITION. 


The Electrical Exhibition, which has for so 
many weeks formed in its preparation one of 
the principal attractions of the rystal Palace, 
was formally inaugurated on Saturday even- 
ing, in the presence of a large, assembly, by 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, who, 
with the Prince of Waldeck and Pyrmont, 
were the honoured guests of the chairman 
and directors of the institution. Their Royal 
Highnesses, attended by Lord and Lady Dal- 
housie, the Earl and Countess Bective, 
Colonel Colville, Lady Emma Osborne, Cap- 
tain Clarke, and Sir Cunliffe Owen, arrived at 
the Palace at a fow minutes alter six o'clock, 


and were received at the doors by the Chair- 
man of the Board, Mr. M. M’George, Pro- 
fessor Sylvanus Thompson, Mr. Dickson, Mr. 
Thomson, Major Flood Page (manager), etc., 
who at once conducted the Royal Party 
through the building, and showed them the 
principal features of interest. Of course in a 
visit necessarily of short duration only a tithe 
of the numerous exhibits could by any possi- 
bility be brought under their view ; but these, 
as a matter of fact, embraced those of the 
most importance and utility. The exhibition, 
although not entirely complete, may tor all 
practical purposes be considered so, and at 
any rate, so far as regards the important 
point of electric lighting, which may be taken 
as the great centre from which everything 
else works, there is very little either left to 
be accomplished or, indeed, to be desired. 
Amongst such a multiplicity of steam and gas 
engines working with steady persistency to 
generate currents of electricity in innumer- 
able dynamo machines, apparently to the 
unskilled eye to produce only the same bril- 
liant and beautiful effect of light, it would be 
hard to make any judgment, as in passing 
along from any portion of the building, 
each in turn, when under the im- 
mediate view, appears to surpass 
its predecessors. Certainly the Palace 
authorities have never before devised a show 
that at the same time shall amuse the public, 
bring profit to the proprietors, and be both 
utilitarian and instructive to the extent of the 
present exhibition. From end to end the 
building is full of surprises. Telephones 
bristle at every turn and corner, and inquiry 
at the numerous stalls only goes to show that 
some of the simpliest objects of common life 
have been reduced to the subjection of the 
great power of the day. But, of course, as 
before stated, the chief attraction is the nu- 
merous systems of lighting, which last night 
vied with one another in brilliancy. Begin- 
ning at the north or tropical end of the build- 
ing, there is one continuous line of illumina- 
tion by electricity by various systems through- 
out the whole length of the building and the 
railway corridor leading to the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway Station, a 
distance altogether nearly approaching three- 
quarters of a mile. Each company or indi- 
vidual has a space set apart for it across the 
the entire building, and including the courts 
at the sides, so that a comparison of the rela- 
tive merits of the different systems is more 
easily arrived at than when they were, as at 
Paris, in a manner intensified. At the ex- 
treme north is the engine-house of the Anglo- 
American Brush Electric Light Corporation, 
an erection of about 100 by 70 feet, in which 
six engines are employed working dynamo- 
machines, from which are illuminated one 
great arc light of 150,000 candle-power, 40 
arc lights of 2,000 candle-power, 26 smaller 
arc lights used in sundry by-places, and 600 
incandescent lamps of the Lane-Fox type. 
The latter, which are used in the illumina- 
tion of the Alhambra Court, have a most 
beautiful effect, every colour being fully 
brought out, while submarine lights of the 
same character, sunk in the north fountain 
basin, astonish equally the spectators and the 
fish. Next in order to the Brush Company 
are the Electric Light and Power Generator 
Company, who use as its arc lamp the 
‘* Weston ” and the ‘‘ Maxim ” for the incan- 
descent principle. The latter is brilliantly 
shown by a series of crystal chandeliers made 
for the purpose by Defries and Sons. Beyond 
these, in their turn follow the British Elec- 
tric Light Company, who in addition to their 

ortion of the nave, also illuminate the 
“gyptian and Italian Courts, while the centre 
transept has a grand light in its midst by 
Crompton of 10,000 candles, with six smaller 
arc lamps of 2,000 candles each, a similar 
number of the ‘‘ Pilsen” type being used on 
the Handel Orchestra. The Opera Theatre 
and the adjoining avenue are lighted by 
Jablochkoff, one of the pioneers of electric 
lights, while the concert room, under the 
direction of Mr. Edison’s manager, presents 
a splendid appearance with 600 incandescent 
lights tastefully arranged in festoons and 
pendants. In the south navo, Messrs. Strode 
and Co., with the Mackenzie arc lamp, M. 
Gerard and Mr. Siemens divide the honours, 
and in the corridor the Hammond Electric 
Light Company, who work the Brush system, 
have the entire charge. Of the innumerable 
exhibits which go to prove that electricity is 
capable of doing nearly everything short of 
actually talking, probably those most visited 
on Saturday night were interesting collections 
of telegraphic and torpedo apparatus, lent by 
the War Office, a splendid chrono-logically 
arranged set of telegraph instruments and 
apparatus from the Post Office, and the rail- 
way signalling gear shown by Mr. Sykes, 
Messrs. Saxby and Farmer, Messrs. Winter 
and Craik, and the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast and the South Western Railway 
Companies. The system of Mr. Sykes, as 
shown by a working model of four sections 
of a line, appears so far as human foresight 
can range, to give absolute immunity from 
accident. Throughout the whole building are 
hundreds of stalls, on which interesting ar- 
ticles are displayed, including telephones, 
telegraphic apparatus, electric clocks, insu- 
lating materials, medical instruments, and 
every conceivable application in connection 
with electricity, but for one single spot, the 
exhibition of Mr. Edison, in his so-called 
“« entertainment room,” stands unrivalled. 
Here are arc and incandescent lamps, the 
latter as easily manipulated as gas, and are 
put to the same uses, electric bells and calls, 
and a united phonographic and telephonic 
receiver and transmitter. The latter caused 
much amusement to the Reyal party, and the 
Duchess of Edinburgh accepted a slip of foil 
with the message sent through upon it. After 
being shown over the principal portion of the 
Exhibition, the Duke and Duchess, with the 
Prince of Waldeck and suite, were enter- 
tained at dinner by the directors, and left the 
Palace, with which they expressed themselves 
much pleased, at a late hour. 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 


Winpsor CASTLE, SUNDAY. 


The Queen drove out yesterday afternoon, 
attended by the Dowager Duchess of Rox- 
burghe. The German Ambassador (Count 
Munster), Earl Granville, K.G. (Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs), and Count Herbert 
von Bismarck (Councillor of the German Em- 
bassy) arrived at the Castle yesterday aftor- 
noon. Her Majesty’s dinner party included 
Princess Beatrice, the Duke of Connaught 
and Strathearne, Prince Leopold and Princess 
Helen of Waldeck, the Dowager Duchess of 
Roxburghe, Baroness Lobell, the Hon. Har- 
riet Phipps, the Hon. Evelyn Moore, the Ger- 
man Ambassador, Earl Granville, K.G., 
Count Herbert Bismarck, Baron von Stock- 
hausen, and Lieutenant-General the Right 
Hon. Sir H. Ponsonby, K.C.B. Princess 
Beatrice, Prince Leopold, and Princess Helen 
of Waldeck attended Divine service this 
morning in the private Chapel. The Rev. T. 
Teignmouth Shore, M.A., Chaplain in Or- 
dinary to the Queen, preached the sermon. 
Her Majesty's visitors have left the Castle. 


The Prince of Wales visited the Prince of 
Waldeck and Pyrmont at Buckingham Palace 
on Saturday. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Madrid 
(Don Carlos) was last week elected an 
honorary member of the Junior Carlton Club. 

The Karl of Wilton, although his general 
condition remains unchanged, passed a quiet 
night on Friday, and had some hours of re- 
freshing sn during Saturday. Up to 10.45 
on Sunday night no information had been re- 
ceived at Lord Wilton’s house in Grosvenor- 
square as to his condition. 

Viscount Lismore is still very seriously ill 
at Brighton. His lordship is suffering from a 
sharp attack of bronchitis. 

A marri is arranged between Mr. Ed- 
ward Knight, only son of Mr. at y of 
Bilting House, Kent, and Miss Evanse ? 


PRICE 40 CENTIMES 


youngest daughter of Mr. Evans-Lombe, of 
Bylaugh Park, Norfolk. 

Mr. George Leeman, late M.P. for York, 
ex-chairman of the North-Eastern Railway, 
twice Lord Mayor of York, and the holder of 
several important public offices, died at Scar- 
borough on Saturday afternoon. 
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VANITY FAIRINGS. 


It is impossible for anybody with any heart 
at all to avoid feeling an affectionate 
sympathy with ‘‘ Jumbo ” in his trials. This 
most excellent and amiable elephant has lived 
with us for seventeen years ; he has carried 
some of us upon his back when we were 
children, he has married here, and has always 
behaved himself in the most kindly and 
orderly manner—and yet, tempted by Barnum 
and his miserable £2,000, the Council of the 
Zoological Society have had the inhumanity to 
sell him into American slavery. That Jumbo 
should have refused to leave the home and 
the friends of his lagers and should have pas- 
sively resisted all attempts to inveigle him 
away from them, gives me a higher opinion 
of himthan of many of my other fellow-citizens. 
Jumbo thinks as I do, that this country is 
good enough for the likes of me, and I am 
grateful to him for refusing to leave it. If 
we are to sell any living creatures at all— 
especially if we are to sell them on the score 
that they may become dangerous in their old 
age—there are a good many, beginning for 
instance with the present Ministry, who might 
be sold cheap. à 

I am told by a friend who has lived much 
with elephants that the only thing required to 
prevent any possibility of trouble with Jumbo, 
and to make his life a happy, contented, and 
orderly one for ever, is domestic felicity. The 
‘“ rogue” elephant becomes and remains a 
rogue only because he has been deprived of 
this domestic felicity by his fellows, and has 
been turned out by them to wander for ever ` 
in single-cursedness. And so, if we wish to 
make Jumbo happy and contented, we must 
give him, as we give our Royal Princes, a 
proper establishment. This would consist of 
a certain number of companions and of a 
proper suite of apartments for them. But as 
we are all determined to keep Jumbo, there 
can be no hesitation about what is after all 
merely a question of money, and Jumbo’s 
establishment should be provided. 

Something has been said of the age to 
which elephants have been known to live. 
Now I am assured that there is now in the 
possession of the Indian Government an 
elephant who was at the battle of Plassy, and 
who must therefore be at least one hundred 
and twenty-four years old. 

Bicycles have become a serious public 
nuisance. For all who ride and drive they 
are objects of terror and hatred, and it is hard 
to vome across the slim counter-skipper on 
his noiseless wheel without feelings the re- 
verse of charitable towards him and his in- 
fernal machine. It may not be possible to 
get rid of the bicycle, but common fairness 
demands that it should be subjected to the two 
guinea license tax that is laid upon other 
wheeled things, and common safety would 
suggest that, like the much less dangerous 
cabs, it should be licensed and numbered. 
But taxed it certainly should be. 

I went last week to the Sportsman’s Exhibi- 
tion at the Agricultural Hall, and I came 
away a wiser man. About a month ago my 
valuable life was within a foot of being put 
an end to. I was in company with a youngster 
who, in putting his gun on half-cock, let the 
hammer go and sent the whole charge at a 
yard distance within, as I have said, a foot of 
my spine. Last week a man of whom I 
know something was less fortunate than my- 
self; he received a charge of shot in his side, 
the accident occurring, as usual, in getting 
through a hedge. These attacks on the 
sanctity of life set me thinking, and in that 
mood, while at the Exhibition, and, wonder-= 
ing what I should be doing if I had been shot 
a month ago, I came across Messrs. Silver's. 
hammerless gun. I was struck with the 

rinciple, and the gentleman in charge, find- 
ing that I was not a novice, took the works 
to pieces and explained the action. I am 
bound to say it required but little explanation. 
Like all really clever inventions it is simple 
in the extreme. It depends upon no elaborate 
arrangement of springs. The trigger, as well 
as the internal hammer, is absolutely blocked 
—that is their natural state; and, until they 
are unblocked or released, the gun cannot be 
fired. 

The story comes from New Zealand of a 
claimant to the Evelyn estates, comprising 
the property once known as the Deptford 
Dockyard. It is said that the celebrated John 
Evelyn gave over this property to the Govern- 
ment of the day at a peppercorn rert, subject 
to the condition that should the Government 
at any time give up the dockyard the pro- 
perty was to revert to the family. This was 
a natural provision enough, and when the 
dockyard was given up it did revert to the 
supposed representative of the family. It 
would appear however that the real lineal 
descendant of John Evelyn is a gentleman of 
the name of Wright, now residing in the 
town of-Canterbury, N.Z.; and I hear that he 
is taking steps to obtain possession of the 
family estates of Wotton Park, Surrey, and 
Sayes Court, Deptford. 

Malta is once more in the throes of a sene 
sational scandal. A lieutenant commanding 
one of the ships belonging to the Mediterra- 
nean Squadron brought with him to Valetta 
a lady who was supposed to be his newly- 
married bride. As a matter of course she 
was invited to the Palace, attended all the 
public balls, and was for a time a guest at 
the houses of two of the principal English 
officials in the island. During the temporary 
absence of her husband with his ship, the 
attentions paid her by a well-known local 
tradesman excited suspicion, an inquiry was 
set on foot, the marriage of the officer in 
question turned out to be a myth, and the 
lady was recognised as having at no very 
distant date moved in a very different sphere 
of society at Brighton. The explanations 
subsequently offered only made matters 
worse, and the whole business will shortly 
comments in a naval court-martial.—Vanily 
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MUSIC. 

Last week’s concert of the Sacred Harmo- 
nic Society included the first porerna of 
a new Te Deum, composed by Mr. W. G. 
Cusins, conductor of the Philharmonic Society 
and of her Majesty’s private band. The work 
is writtten for chorus and- orchestra, with 
incidental solos for soprano, tenor, and bari- 
tone. It opens with a bold movement, 
maestoso, introduced by a few bars of orches- 
tral prelude, with. a reiterated figure in the 
bass which recurs during the course of the 
first chorus. This leads to a pleasing soprano 
solo, ‘‘To Thee all Angels,” which was 
brightly sung by Miss Beebe. This is fol- 
lowed by a chorus, ‘‘ The glorious company,” 
in which is some effective writing with some 
rather strained harmonic progressions. The 
tenor solo, “ Thou art the King of Glory,” 
requires to be—as directed in the seore— 
‘well declaimed.” This was certainly done 
by Mr. Lloyd, who gave every meer ao 
to his music. The chorus, ‘“ We believe,” 
opens with a long unison passage for tenors 
and basses, the melody of which is imitated by 
the sopranos, with accompanying harmony by 
the other three divisions of the choir, followed 
by somestriking modulations, and closing witha 
somewhat overwrought climax. A baritone 
solo follows, ‘ O Lord, save Thy people,” of 
which Mr. F. King made the most; and the 
work concludes with a fugue, “ O Lord, in 
Thee have I trusted,” the subject of which is 
clearly defined, its treatment being well suse 
tained. This is the best written portion of 
the Te Deum, most of which presents a miz- 
ture of styles, and a generally secular tone, 
ha are a to ecclesiastical music. 
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